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To His Exowipency A. W., Ranpabt,: 
Governor af the State of Wisconsin. — 
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TENTH -ANNUAL REPORT. | 


To THR LEGISLATURE =e, fe ss ἂν 


It is made the duty of the Superintendent'of Public Instruc- 
tion to report annually to the Legislature: 
` 'f An abstract of-all the Oommon Scheol-véports' received by 
him from the several clerks of the ‘County. Boarda δὲ Supervig- 
ors ; | 
«^A statement: of the. condition. of the Common Schools in 
this State ; 


* Estimates and, accounts of the expenditures of the school 
mis En o ars ἕι. 

^ Plans for the improvement and management of the Common 
School Fund, and for the better arrangement of é* Common 
Schools ; and 

«« All such matters relating to his office, and the Common 
Schools of the State, as he shall deem it expedient to communi- 
cate. 

And furthermore, it is made the duty of the State Superin- 
tendent “to open such correspondenée abroad as may enable 
him to obtain, so far as practicable, information relative to, the 
system of Common Schools: and its iffprovements in other 

tates and Countries, which he shall embody in his Annual Re- 
port to the Legislature ;" and he shall also “ annually submit to 
the Legislature, with his report, a statement of his travels in 
making official visits during the past year, and of his expendi- 
tures for that purpose.” 

In accordance with these provisions of law, I have the honor 
to present the T'zNTR ANNUAL REPORT from this Department. 


wo 
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Bie ARBOR OE TT -ὉἩηη' 
awe d d uude. dogb? E νι. "Ἔα quo mh cQ e s 
.U CU wo, sa ABSTRACT.OF.SOHOOL REPORTS. . | . > 
:Appended to this Re jort willbe ‘found a full abstract ofA 
ο ο ο Opus Bane or 
Supervisors, “ But three counties remain to be heard from— 
Burnett, Dunn, and La Pointe.* Burnett has never been órgan- 
ized, and.no report from it need: be expécted; Dunn. county 
had the misfortune, early in "November last, to have ite Court’ 
House and county records destroyed by fire, and thus, doubtless, 
its report delayéd.. ‘La Pointe county has never yet. made «re 
port.since.the organization of the State; it ought'to enjoy its 
share in the benefits of the School Fund apportionment. I' 
haye repeatedly written to the clerks of the Boards ‘of. Supérvi- 
sors of both Dunn and La‘ Pointe’ countiés, ‘aging them, “not-' 
withstanding their delay, still to send in their reports. ^ ^ — 
As the value of such statistics depends much upon the, con- 
trasts we make of thein, I shall proceed to point out briefly some 
of the lessons they are calculated to teach us. m 
Number of Children.—The whole number of children report-" 
ed between tlie ages of four and twenty years, adding for Dunn 


; 
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county 421, the same as last year, ia 264,078—showing an in- 
crease over last year of 22,533. Last year's increase over the 
year preceding was 97,659 ; so this year exhibits a less in- 
crease by 5,126 than its predecessor. It may astonish nota 
few to learn, that according to the most recent statistics at com- 
mand, only the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tlli- 
nois and Indiana—and in this relative order—surpass Wisconsin 
in their number of reported children of school age. Were ‘the 
264,078 children of this State to form in single file, allowing 
each a space of four feet, they would make a continuous army. 
two hundred miles in length ! What an array of children,—the 
future hope of the State! Their educational welfare is a matter 
of immense importance ; and it behooves the Legislature to pér- 
, form their solemn and weighty: rS cui to these children 
En their right education may add millions to the wealth of the 
ate, AE 
School Attendance.—Last year the total number of childrén 
of school age was 241,545, of which 153,618 attended school. 
This year, out of 264,078, there has been a reported attendance 
of 16 110—thusshowing that last vont sero were 87,932 children 
in the State who did not attend school, and 96,968 of the’ same 
tlass this year,- Some of these reported as non-attendants at the’ 
public schools, have attended private schools, academies and col- 
* La Pointe County has since reported. 
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leges, while ill-health and other causes have prevented the at- 
tendance of others. Still, after making all reasonable deductions 
for these causes, it will be found that about one third of all our 
youth of school age are not availing themselves .of the benefits 
of the education provided for αἰ]... ‘This is to belamented. Yet 
evén this 18 a decided improvement since the organization of the 
school system of the State; for the First Annual Report of this 
Department exhibited, in round "numbers, only 32,000 out of 
70,000 children ag attending school—considerably less than half. 
The last Report of the School Commissioner of Ohio, shows 
considerably less than one half of the school children ‘of the 
State attending the publie schools ; in Maine less than half; in 
Indiana the same ; in Illinois, by the report of 1849, less than 
one {quarter ; in New York and Massachusetts about three 
fourths. We are, then, .doing in, this particular as well as the 
averagé ; but we should not be satisfied, so long as there is a 
ossibility of ‘doing better. Nearly a hundred thousand chil- 
ren in Wisconsin growing up in ipnorance, fit subjects for crime 
and misery, and fit candidates for the penitentiary! It ought 
not so to be. ., : 
What i$ the remedy? I confess it is not altogether clear.— 
The idea of compulsory measures to secure more general at- 
tendance, is not exactly suited to the genius of our free govern- 
ment. ‘A late writer upon this subject remarks: ‘In man} 
of the European States, parents. are compelled to send their 
children to school. In Prussia, absentees are liable to full 
school fees, and a fine or a day's labor in compensation. In 
Saxony, nothing is an excuse for absence from chool but sick- 
ness, and attendance is compelled by fine and imprisonment.— 
In Hanover, the ecclesiastical authorities are charged with the 
_ inspection of schools, where every child from the age of six is 
required to attend, unless sufficiently instructed elsewhere. In 
Bavaria, no child is-allowed to leave school until he has arrived 
at the age of twelve years, and then not without an examination 
and a.certificate, which is necessary to apprenticeship and már-. 
riage. In Austria, all the children froni the age of six years 
must go to’school till they are twelve years of age. A Com- 
missioner from the French Government, who has been examining 
the school systems of Germany, urges the necessity of compul- 
sory instruction—of some system which shall compel the 
attendance upon instruction of some kind of all the children of 
the State. If it is wise in the State to take authority out of the 
parents’ hands, itis in sucha case as this. Education makes 
the citizen, and the evils of ignorance, or a misdirected educa- 
tion, do nót fall simply upon individuals, but are entailed upon 
society.” In Massachusetts, which showssolargean attendance, 


7 
evéry persón «Ho does not'send his’ child, between the ages’ of’ 


eightand fourteen years, to school, at least twelve weeks,’ of. 


which six weeks shall be consecutive; during each year, is sub-- 
ject to # fine of twenty dollars, unless rendering à ‘sufficient ex-" 
οι. ου 7 0 7 : "Ἢ 
While our State is probably not yet prepared to adopt ‘con: 
pulsory measures, I would respectfu P bac ved ah αν ο 
influences may not be resorted to with profit? Some States are, 
agitating the idea, whether a ος πα their 'Sehool Funds, 
not to the whole number of children, but to thé attendance, might 
not prové an indentive to the districts to secure as’ full an atten- 


dance as possible? Hor. Henry BARNARD’ süggesis, whether ' 


this proposition might not be combined with the present practice: 
—say one half of th 

number of children, and the other half to’ ‘attendance; and, far- 
thermóre, whether the longer and more punctually parents send 


their children to schóol, the less in ‘proportion should: be their. 


lócal school tax?. We should be thus holding out powerful mo- 


tives for attendance. If it should be thought, that this mixed: 


system of apportioning the School money would not be-in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Constitution, an amendment to 
that instrument, ‘in a matter of so vital importance, might be 
deemed not only necessary, but indispensable to the best inter- 
ests bf the people. ' l 

Length of Schools.—"The first School Report of this State, 


nine years ago, a a trifle less than four months asthe average ' 
t 


length of time the schools in the State were taught. ' This uver- 
age has steadily increased, until this year’s statistics show five 
and three-fifths months. Out of fifty-two Counties reported, 


re of them exhibit an average of from five to eight. 


months and three'quarters; fourteen others range from four to 
five months, and three Counties less than four months. Itis un- 
questionably a struggle for not a few of the frontier districts to 
provide the necessary means to maintain even a ‘three month's 
school; yet does not the general cause of education demand that 
' the State should: take a step inadvance, and require afour month's 
school to be kept, in order to share in the School -Fund appor- 
tionment ? : Such an amendment would not, I should think, con- 
flict with the Constitution, which requires **at least a three 
month’s’’ school—this is simply the minimum, and by the same 
article it is provided, that ‘provisions shall be made ‘by law for 
the distribution of the income of the School Fund ;" andamong 
such provisions it would, I should conceive, beémineritly proper, 
and strictly within the province of the Legislature, to elevate 
this standard if they thought the best interests of education re- 
quired it. I should much rather suggest a six moénth’s ‘school, 


instead of four, but I feel for the poor people in the sparsely set: ' 


e amount apportioned to go to the whole . 
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tled.frontiers, struggling as-they-are with. poverty ; and should 
greatly fear that such am extension at present, like an excessive 
tariff, would prove prohibitory in its operation, and ‘thus. deprive 
them of schools altogether. But an extension to four: months,’ 
I believe, would not be oppressive, but would prove a powerful 
impetus to the great cause of education in our State. ., 
umber of Districts.—The number of separate districts in 
the State is 3,181, and 1,566:parts of districts, which form joint 
districts—and estimating two and a half parts as equal to'a 
district, we shall have 626 to add-to the 3,181, giving a imma 
total of 8,807 districts. Last year there were reported 3,018 
districts, 1,360 parts or 544 joint districts, making altogether 
8,562 districts. There is'an increase of 245 districts over last 
year; and the total number has ΠΥ doubled ‘since the 
organization of the State, This increase has resulted from an 
extension of our settlements, and' also from the very injurious 
practice of dividing and thus ensmalling their number. ' 
Number and value of School Houses.—Nine years ago, when 
the first School Report was made, 674 school houses were report- 
ed, nearly one half of. which were of log construction; last year 
the total number was 2,945 ; this year 3,482, of which something 
ae one third are logs—increase of school houses over last year 
t 
"The total valuation of the school house property of Wiscon- 
sin nine years ago was $75,810 75; last year, $868,478 49 ; 
this year,$1,121,191 69—increase in valuation since last year, 
$253,713 20. The 3,482 school houses in the State range in 
value as duly reported to this Department, from one cent io 
$23,000—averaging $321 53. Milwaukee reports the most costly 
school house, $28,000; Janesville one at $25,000; Racine 
one at $12,000; Dodge, Kenosha and La Crosse, one each at 
$10,000; Sheboygan and Waukesha, one each at $8,000; Dane 
one at $6,000; Grant, Jefferson and Outagamie, one each at 
$5,000; Brown, Portage and Winnebago, one each at $4,000; 
Fond du Lac, Green, Ozaukee, Richland and Sauk, one each at 
$3,000; and Manitowoc, Eau Claire, Juneau and Waushara, one 
each at $2,000. It is highly creditable to the liberality and en- 
lightened zeal of these several localities, that they have done so 
nobly in this direction; and especially so to the new frontier 
counties of La Crosse, Outagamie, Porta e, Richland, Sauk, 
Eau Claire, Juneau and Waushara. Other frontier counties have 
also done exceedingly well—Green Lake, one school house, 
$2,500; Pierce and St. Croix one each, at $1,500 ; Bad Ax, one 
at $1,300; and Chippewa, one at $1,225. 
Nine years ago there were 511 school house sites containing 
less than an acre; last year, 2,369; this year, 3,060—increase 
over last year nearly 700. There would appear to be something 


Br 
over: 700 school-house sites containing an-acre or more.. There 

were, nine years since, 582 school house, sites -uninclosed ; last 

ear, 2,470; this year, 83,099—showing only about, ‘700 school 

ouse sites enclosed, or one in about every five and a half, This" 
exhibits a sad neglect; for where theré are no enclosures, we can 

hardly expect that any attention has been paid to shade trees, 

and other out door culture and neatness, so well éalculated to add’ 
charms and attractions to the school house and its surroundings. 
But few of us fully realize the influence of these apparently 

minor matters, in either attracting the youthful mind 1o, or re- 

pelling it from, the school and all its attendant blessings. 

There were, nine years,ago, 981 school houses without black- - 
boards ; last year, 940 ; and this year, 1,072—thus showing nearly 
ly one quarter of the school houses destitute of this very impor- 
tant appendage. Nine years since, 474 schoolhouses were with- 
out out-line maps; last year, 2,482; and this year, 2,346—thus 
showing nearly two-fifths of the school houses destitute. 

Teachers’ Wages, —Nine years ago, the average of wages 
paid to male teachers per month was $15 22, and to female 
teachers $6 92; last year to male teachers $24 60, and to female 
teachers $15 16; and this year to male teachers $27 02, and to- 
female teachers $14 92—an increase on male teachers of $2 42, 
and a decrease on female teachers of 24 cents. In Douglas coun- 
ty, the highest wages were this year paid to a male teacher, $50 

er month; in Buffalo county the lowest, $20 41;' while in Doug- 
as county: also the highest wages.were paid to a female teacher, 
$29 00, and in Adams the lowest, $9 68. It will be seen, that 
in the course of nine years teachers’ wages have very nearly 
doubled—the wages of female teachers more than doubled; and 
this may be regarded as a fair index of the advanced character. 
of the schools themselves, and the value of the instruction im- 
parted. The following table exhibits the gratifying progress 
made from 1849 to the present time: 


k 


Average am’t|Average am’t 
Years. aid Male oid Female 
eacherg. eachers. 
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School Librayies.—The 'tótal"number of School District 


Librpries deport ‘last year, 1,108; this year’ 1,875—increase 
12: total number of, volumes last year 28,628; this year 88,155 
—appatent increase 10,127 volumes. Judging from the fact that 
more counties this year report an increase in their libraries, than 
réport money expendéd for'the purpose, it is reasonable to pre- 
stime that either all the expenditure for books is not reportéd, or 
that books were returned this year which were neglected last 
year. So that it'is not possible to get at the amount really ex- 
ended for library purposes. Last year 19,504 volumes were 
οι for reading; this. year 34,104—showing the' very marked 
increase over last year of 14,000 ‘volumes loaned to’ readers. 
From 1849 to the present'time, there has been an average of less 
than a volume a year added to the School District Libraries of 
thé State—a fact that should not only cause profound regret, but 
arouse us to the absolute necessity of some improvéd Schoo} Li- 
brary system. "Impressed with the uncommon importante of this 
matter, special pains have been taken, by personal visits and 
correspondence, to learn the practical workings of the librar 
systems of other States; and this whole subject will be presented, 
in a subsequent part of this Report, in all its hearings, tógether 
with such practical deductions as the facts and experiences group- 
ed-together would seem to warrant. . PEU 
These educatiónal facts, as a whole, show that we are gu 
progress in Wisconsin, . Schools and school-houses, pupils an 
τα. are steadily increasing; and the increased demand 
for better qualified. teachers, and the increased wages they receive 
for their services, are gratifying and unmistakened evidences that 
the good work is gradually advancing and improving. The estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools, thé growing interest manifested, in 
the Teachers’ State Convention, together with the measure of 
success and usefulness attendant upon the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, are so many additional evidences of progress, whic 
should not be lightly esteemed or overlooked in making up the 
éneral estimate of the onward march of education in Wisconsin. 
hát cause which last year expended for teachers’ wages alone 
over two hundred did. seventy thousand dollars, and this year 
over three hundred and thirty-four thousand dollars—over $64,- 
000 this year more than the last, and over six hundred thousand 
dollars during the two years together, is one which very properly 
claims the warm sympathies and zealous efforts of every true 
son of Wisconsin, both in and out of the Legislature. 
Eppcatton—how vast the significance of that single word! 
It conveys to us the idea of the mental traming of millions of 
children who are soon to fill the, places we now occupy. “Each 
one of these millions," suggests Horace Mann, “ with a fitting 
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education, is capable of adding something to the sum of human” 
happiness, and subtracting something from the sam, of human 
misery; and many gréat souls amongst them there are, who may . 
become instruments of turning the course of nations, as the rivers 
of waters are turned.” | , . ΜΙ 
Important as all concede it to be, yet how little earnest atten- . 
tioni is given by the mass of: our people, by parents and by legis- . 
lators, to the subject of education. It vitally. concerns us all, 
and yet few seem to realize the ever-living fact. Improvements | 
in useful, and often in useless arts, command solid pricés,—twen- 
ty, fifty, or even a hundred thousand dollars,—while ` improve- 
ments in education, in' the means of obtaining new guaranties | 


for the permanence of all. we hold dear, and for makii our chil- - 


dren and our childrens’ children’ wiser and happier,—these.’ are 
scarcely topics of conversation or inquiry." " 00 ao 
The total expenditures of our State for the nine years since. 
its organization up to. the first of January last, was, in round 
numbers, one million and nine hundred thousand ‘dollars; while 
' the total amount of the School Fund income apportioned tò the | 
several towns, including the apportionment in April last, amounts’ 
to $835,320 37, which was distributed on the express condition 
of at least half the amount being levied and’ collécted by he: 
several districts enj oying this educationàl bounty, which would’ 
at least add one half to making it $1,252,980 55. It would 
be a very moderate estimate to say, that during these ‘nine 
years past at least fifty per cent. more has been raised by tag- 
ation for school purposes in Wisconsin than has been actually’, 
required in order to share.the State bounty, which would bring | 
up the grand total expended for common schools since'the orgati- . 
ization of the State to over a million and à half'of dollar&, togéther ' 
with over a million of dollars more for school-house property—. 
thus exceeding, by more than one-quarter, all other State‘expen:. 
ditures for the same period put together. Is not, then, the edu- 
cational interest of our State, in its pecuniary aspect alone, one of ' 
immense importance? It may well be asked, with the learned 
Bishop BERKELEY, "whether à wise State hath any interet nearer 
heart than the education of youth?’ The education of the péo-. 
ple should receive far gréater attention from our legislators than - 
18 ordinarily bestowed upon it; for, I will venture to say, that’ 
in each successive session of two or three months of the Legis-' 
lature, scarcely as many days are devoted to the paramount 
claims and mighty interests connected with the education of’ all 
the children of the State. νην 
“Now, sir," exclaims the eloquent Epwarp EvzRETT, “Tam 
coming to the point which I wish to illustrate ; ‘and it is this :, 
What none but a madman would knowingly do to his body; what 
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no known community of men, raised above the abjectest level of 
savage life, and placed on a soil and’ in a climate that yield a 
competent supply of wholesome food, has ever done to the per- 
ishing corporeal frame.; what no parent, in whose bosom the last, 
drop of the milk of human’kindnéss and natural love was not 
dried up, would do to his child,—that is done, and permitted to 
be ‘done, without scruple and without rebuke, to the immortal 
intellect; and this in. enlightened lands and in Christian commu- 
nities, composed of men who know that they have not only minds 


to enlighten, but souls to save. I say the monstrous and un-: 


natural cruelty; never practised to himself or another, as far as 
the body is concerned, unless by an idiot or a savage, is daily, 
constantly, remorselessly, practised upon that which excels the 
body, by all the difference between mind and matter, spirit and 
clay, heaven and edrth. 

“ The body is not starved, except in cases of cruel necessity, 
Not starved? It is nourished aad pampered by whatever can 
provoke or satisfy the appetite; the healthy child is nursed and 
nourished up into the healthy man; the tiny fingers, which now 
weary with the Mar of the rattle, will be trained up to a grasp 
of steel; the littlé limbs will learn to stretch, unfatigued, over 
plain and.mountain; while the inward intellectual being will be 
allowed to remain unnourished, neglected, and stinted. A rea- 
son, capable of being nurtured into the vigorous apprehension of 
all truth, will remain uninformed and torpid, at the mercy of low 
prejudice and error. A capacity, which might have explored 
nature, mastered its secrets, and weighed the orbs of heaven in 
the golden scales of science, shall pass through life, clouded with 
superstition, ignorant of the most familiar truth, unconscious of 
its own heavenly nature. There is the body of a man, sound, 
athletic, well-proportioned ; but the mind within is puny, 
dwarfed,‘ and starved. Could we perceive it with our bodily 
sight, we should pity it. Could the natural eye measure the 
contrast between afully-developed and harmoniously-proportioned 
intellect, on the one hand, and a blighted, stinted, distorted, 
sickly, understanding, on the other, even as it compares a dis- 
eased and shrivelled form with the manly expansion and yigorous 
development of health, we should be moved with compassion ; 
but,-so completely do we allow ourselves to be the slaves of ma- 
terial sense, that many a parent, who would feel himself incapa- 
ble of depriving a child of a single meal, will let him grow up, 
without ever approaching the j 
knowledge. 

«T know, sir, these are figures of speech. The mind does 
not grow Pi food, nor languish for want of 16; but these simili- 
tudes are the only means we have of discoursing of the intellec- 


anquet of useful, quickening 
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tual nature. ' “I Enów'rot to whab'else we can better liken the 
strong appetence of the mind for improvement, than to a hunger 
and thirst after knowledge and truth; nor how we can better 
describe the province of education, than to say, it does that, for 
the intellect, which is done ‘for the body, when it Teveives the 
care and nourishment which are necessary for'its growth, health 
and strength. From this comparison, I think I derive new 
views of the importance of education. It is now solemn duty, 
a tender, sacred trast. What’ sir, feed à child's body, and let 
his soul hunger! pamper his limbs, and 'starvé his‘ faculties Ἱ--- 
Plant the earth, cover a thousand hills with your droves of cat- 
tle, pursue the fish to their hiding places in the sea, and spread 
out'your wheat fields across the plain, in order, to supply the 
wants of that body, which will soon be as éold arid as senseless 
as their poorest clod, and let the pure spiritual essence within 
you, with all its glorious’ capacities for improvement, languish 
and pine! What! build factories, turn in rivers upon the water- 
wheels, unchain the imprisoned spirits of steam, to weavé a gar- 
ment for the body, and let'the soul remain unadorned and naked | 
What! send out your vessels to the farthest ocean, and make 
battle with the monsters of the deep, in order to obtain themeans 
of lighting up -your dwellings and workshops, and prolonging the 
hours of labor for the meat that perisheth, and pérmit that vital 
spark, which God has kindled, which He has intrusted to our care, 
to be fanned into a bright and heavenly flame,—permit it, I say, 
to languish and go out! — E , 
* But leaving," remarks Mr. EvkERETT elsewhere, * all at- 
tempt to magnify the work of education, by pointing out the 
astonishing results to which it guides the well-trained mind, a 
much shorter method niight be pursued with one who needed to 
be impressed with its importance. I would take such an one to 
a place of instruction, to a school, to a child's school, (for there 
18 no step in the process more important than the first,) and I 
would say, in those faint sparks of intelligence just brightening 
over the rudimenta of learning, you behold the germ of so many 
rational and immortal spirits. la afew years, you and I, and 
_ all now on the stage, shall have passed away ; and thereon those 
little seats, primer in hand, are arranged our successors, Yes, 
when the volume of natural science, and Nature with it, ghall 
have vanished,—when the longest periods of human history shall 
have run together to a point,—those infant children will have 
ripened into immortal beings, looking back from the mansions of 
eternity, with joy or sorrow, on the direction given to their in- 
tellectual and moral natures in the dawn of their existence! If 
there is any one not deeply impressed, by this single reflection, 
with the importance of education, he is beyond the reach of any- 
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thing that can be urged, by way either of illustration or argu- 
ent," ντ i "E 
Jr ors Eg ; : 


THE SCHOOL FUND. ^ 


i It is one of the duties imposed by law on the Superintendent 
“of Public Instruction, to propose “plans for the improvement 
and management of the Common School Fund." In compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Assembly, at its. last session, I liad 
‘occasion to enter quite fully into this matter, and shall now pro- 
ceed: to, its re-examingtion, making such additions and modifica- 
tiong as the change of circumstances seems to require. Some of 
the statistics come down no later than in April last—relating 
chiefly to land gales; but as few lands have since been sold or 
pre-empted, the aggregates will remain about the game, and can 
in no case materially effect the general result. 
‘The, School Fund proper, after deducting the amount set apart 
. for Normal School purposes, amounted, on the Ist of October 
last, to $2,845,846 34— considerably less than the year prece- 
ding, owing to the diversion from the Fund of $261,598 54 to 
the, Drainage Fund. The interest on the present School Fund, 
at 7 per cent., is $199,212 04. There is now in the treasury 
the sum of $40,790 07 of School Fund income ; adding this to 
the interest due prior to 5th of March next, and-we should haye 
a total of $240,002 11 for the next apportionment, This, as 
` experience shows, cannot all be collected. Last year the figures 
pointed out fifty thousand dollars more than was actually paid 
1n, in time for the apportionment. If we have $190,000 to ap- 
propriate in March. next, it will probably be as much as can rea- 
sonably be expected ; and this sum would give about seventy- 
‘two cents to each child, of school age, in the State. It would 
not be safe to estimate more. 


SOURCES OF AUGMENTING THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The sources of manik the School Fund, as already provi- 
ded, are—25 per cent. of the net proceeds of the sale of the 
Swamp Lands; five per cent. net proceeds of the sale of Gov- 
ernment lands in Wisconsin ; and the sale of the remaining wn- 
Bold School Lands—the item of fines, penalties and forfeitures 
being too unimportant to take into the account in a general esti- 

‘mate of this kind. Let us look carefully at these several sour- 
6éB, and see what may reasonably be estimated as the ultimate 
amount of the School Fund, when all these additions shall have 
beén made : 

. Swamp Land Grant.—The total amount of the Swamp Land 
Grant, can only be approximately estimated. In the report of the 


“ 
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Commissioner of the General Land Office of 1857, there appear 
‘to be 2,850,000 acres of the Wisconsin surveys returned, and 
entered on the plats of that office, as swam lands, and set apart 
as such: under, the Act of 1850, Only 1,074,588 acres have as 
yet heen patented to the State.. But.in the report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office just made, it appears that 
there are 2,827,199 acres of Swamp and Overflowed lands, under 
‘the act of 1850, upon which patents, and lists having the effect 
of patents, have been already issued to our State. Gov. Basn- 
FORD, in.his last annual message, estimated the whole amount to 
. Which the State would be ultimately entitled undef this Grant, 
at not less than two and a half ταἰ]]ίφηβ οἵ acres ; but it has 
already proved to.be much, more than that, and there is 
as yet a large region of, country ungurveyed, by. Government, 
and also ,» large quantity, of landg not yet re-ported as 
Swamp Lands, which must eventually. be placed in.that cate- 
gory, and inure to the State. From the best information I 
can gain from the officers haying in charge the Swamp Land De- 
partment, and. from surveyors and others, intimately acquainted 
with the, northern region of our State, 1 think we may safely 
place the total amount, of the Swamp Land Grant, at not Jess 
than three: millions of acres. The more sanguine place it as 
high as four millions ; but I think it would be most prudent, in 
making estimates, not to, place it higher than three millions, , As 
the remaining portion of this-Grant must. necessarily be located 
principally in the remote wilderness region between our northern 
settlements and Lake Superior, it cannot reasonably be expected 
to realize so much per acre as that already sold, and the expenses 
of sale are to be deducted; hence, probably a dollar and ten 
cents per acre, after deducting expenses, is as high as it should 
be estimated. Deducting from the estimated 3,000,000 of acres, 
the 916,516 acres already sold, and we have left 2,088,484 acres, 
which netting $1 10 per acre, would realize the sum of $2,291,- 
832.40—adding one-quarter of which to the School Fund, would 
be $572,958 10, 

School Lands Unsold.—There appear to be unsold about 381 
` of the sixteenth or school sections, lying" mostly north of town- 
‘ship line 80, and thus mostly .in regions yet only partially sur- 

veyed—which would be 248,840 acres, and which, at the minim- 
um price of $1 25 per acre, would realize $304,800 00.΄ None, 
I believe, of the 500,000 acre school tract, remains unsold... Of 
the Selected Lands, selected in lieu of the 500,000 acre school 
grant, only about.8,000 acres remain unsold, which at the mini- 
mum value would realize.$10,000 00.. MEN 

Five per cent. proceeds.-—Wisconsin, by its Constitution and 

admission into: the Union, fully sanctioned by the General Goy- 
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„ernment, is entitled to five per centum of the net proceeds of 
the sales of public lands in the State. But $22,587 56 is ‘all 
that has been paid of this fund—the last payment’ having been 
made August ath, 1850. Its unjust detention sincé that time, 
and tlie reasons assigned for it, are well known, and need not, in 
‘detail, be ‘repeated here. ᾿ Sufħicè it to say, that by the Rock 
‘River Canal land grant of 140,000 acres, in 1838, the then Ter- 
ritory, and, future State, of Wisconsin, were made a trustee, and 
held ‘responsible for’the proper application of the trust for the 
sole purpose of constructing and maintaining a canal from, Rock 
‘River to Milwaukee. From various causes, not necessary here 
to notice, the Canal Company, after four years’ efforts, practically 
abandoned the enterprise, after having disposed of some 43,000 
‘acres of the land, at $2 50 per acre, as the grant required, and 
used some of the proceeds in surveys, labor and material: The 
„canal was not finde and the remainder of ‘the lands ‘was sold by 
‘the Territory, and the proceeds, together with the dues collec- 
ted on lands sold on credit by the Canal Company, were appro- 
priated to Territorial expenses, which the General Government 
was justly bound to liquidate. Notwithstanding this position of 
the affair, when Wisconsin became a State, Congress admitted 
her into the Union, with a pledge that she should be made the 
trestee, the same as other new States, of the five per cent. net 
proceeds of the sales of all public lands within her borders, for 
the special purpose of educating all her children. But, as we 
have seen, this has unjustly been withheld for a period of over 
eight years, as well also as 140,000 acres of the 500,000 acre 
tract of school lands to which the State was entitled—as an off- 
set for the 140,000 acres granted for the construction of the Rock 
River Canal, for which an arbitrary charge of two dollars and 
fifty cents per acre was made oe the State. 

Viribus efforts have been made in past years, without success, 
to obtain these moneys and lands, so long and so wrongfully 
withheld by the General Government, During the past season, 
Col. D. w Jones, the Secretary of State, made application to 
the proper Departments at Washington, and prosecuted the mat- 
ter with his accustomed vigor and energy. He had made himself 
familiar with the whole subject, and pressed our claims with such 
an array of facts, and show of justice, that they could not well 
be longer denied. It was shown, that the Territorial Legislature 
had, in good faith, assigned the canal grant to the company which 
had petitioned Congress for it—a company composed of men 
believed to be responsible and enterprising; and that the acts of 
the Territorial Legislature, as is a δν of all Territorial leg- 
islation, were laid before Congress for their approval or disap- 
proval, and this one relative to the canal grant among the num- 
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ber, and:as no word of opposition was uttered, it hence follows 
that this disposition of the canal grant was tacitly endorsed and 
approved by the General Governtnent, and it was not till twelve 
years afterwards that any com laint was intimated. In conse: 
quence of the pordi of the Territory and people twenty years 
ago, the company failed to raise the necessary means, and conse- 

uently failed in their purpose of constructing the canal. Yet 
the same men in part, under a new orgahization, constructed a 
first class iliud not only over very nearly the same region from 
Milwaukee to Rock River, but haye extended it.to the Missis- 
sippi; and that in this high northern latitude, where a canal 
would be frozen up nearly. dne half of each year, the railroad 
was much the more suitable and serviceable, and far more sat- 
isfactory to the people, for whose benefit the canal was designed; 
and that for the transportation of United States troops, : muni- 
tions of war, or supplies for the upper Mississippi garrisons, 
a railroad furnishes a far more speedy mode of conveyanc ethan 
any cana]; besides providing an uninterrupted winter as well as 
summer communication. That this railroad, which has been ex- 
tended to the Mississippi véa Madison, and nearly so via. Mon- 
roe, Gréen county, has given a powerful impetus to the trade and 
travel of the State, and must have been the means of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of public lands finding an early market, 
which they would ‘not otherwise have done for many years;. and 
that the total amount derived by Government from sales of pub- 
lic lands in Wisconsin has reached, in round numbers, the large. 
sum of twelve millions of dollars, .That in making the canal 
grant, the Government reserved alternate sections along the route 
of the canal, and sold them, or many of them, at two dollars and 
fifty cents per acre; so that, in a pecuniary point of view, Gov- 
ernment lost nothing by the operation, as she got from the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin as much, or nearly as much, for the alternate 
sections alone, as ‘she would at the usual Government rates, 
have obtained for those sections and the grant together; and the 
people of Wisconsin secured a railroad, which has been far bet- 
ter to them, and far better to the Government, than a dozen such 
canalg,as the one contemplated. 

That the Territory, under the circumstances, did the-very best 
it could—acted in good faith throughout, and saved much of the 
grant from the company, and devoted the proceeds to the ex- 
penses of the Territorial government, which were justly charge- 
able to the General Government. That even if the Territory 
had culpalily failed on its part, as trustee, to fulfil, or cause to 
be fulfilled, the terms of the grant,—or even if adjusted, and the 
State was admitted to be indebted to the General Government 
for the full amount ο the General Government had 
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no shadow of a right to withhold a trust sacredly pledged by 
permanent: enactment, and-by a-solemn'sanetion of our Constitu- 
tion, for the education of the children of Wisconsin for all time 
to'come; that, therefore, this five per cent. fund should have 
been paid over to the State, not às a gift, or debt, due Wisconsin, 
but as a trust, so made by special contract, for a special educa- 
tional purpose; and that,if the State was justly indebted tothe 
General: Government, which'is'"not admitted;, then the State 
should pay it, not out of the School Fund,-which it could not do, 
but out BP its generi! fund raised by taxation from the people. 
^ By arguments such'as these, Col. ‘Jones: at length got the 
élaim for the full amount of the five per cent. net'proceedls of-sales 
of public lands in Wisconsin, up to-dst-of January, 1858; passed 
through the General Land Office; andi: Auditor’s Departments, 
and only‘ wanting the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which that officer withheld simply on the ground, that ‘as the 
amount was large (some $270,000) he wished to- cénsult the 
President before acting in the matter, who was'then absent from 
the Federal city.. Serious illness in Col; JoNES? family at the 
time, coinpelled him to leave for home before the. President's 
return. And thus the matter has rested. — : ZEN 
' I may add, in this connection, that I have been ‘advised by 
Hon. OnaRLES H. LARRABEE, one: of our members elect to 
Congress, that he will shortly visit Washington, and: push ‘this 
claim, if possible, to an early allowance; and from his persistent 
manner; and attention to:publié business, there is. great: hope of 
early success, both with regard: to the five per. cent: fand, “ard 
the 140,000 acres withheld of the 500,000 acre school tract. ' If 
the former is allowed; as, it seems to me, it must be, sooner or 
later, then there can be nó valid reason for longer withholding 
the latter. When these claims. are allowed, together with the 
addition to thé five per cent. fund which has accrued since the 
Ist of January last, and should the 140,000 acres be judicious] 
selected, I should presume that we might caleulate'on five hund- 
red thousand dollars being eventually added to the School Fund 
froni these sources. ^ — . uoa ch P 

‘The further addition.to the School Fund from the five per cénit. 
net proceeds of the future sales of To lands in Wisconsin, 
can only be approximately estimated. ^ Taking it for granted, 
that there are fully as many, ‘if not more, unsold Government 
lands south of township line 30, as have been'sold north of that 
line, then there must be, at the least calculation, fourteen: 
millions of acres of unsold Government lands in the State, after 
deducting the school section for each. township. Deduct ‘from 
this, say four millions of acres to satisfy the Railroad Grants, 
and two millions more for swamp lands, and we will have eight 
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millions of acres remaining". euppose of thia that only six mil- 
lions should prove saleable, ‘and that should net only.a dollar 


ἑ 
School Fund proper, a8 already stated,..5..+-..+. EEE $2,845,846 34 
School, Sections unsold, 381, or, 248,840 ῃ6σοβ,................ .. «904800 00 
Selected Lands unsold, 8,000 πως s tee prxter iur πο ο 10,000 60 


Balance of Swamp Land sales, estimated,..... TON pes . 512,958 10 
Withheld by General Government, 140,000 acres, say 200,000 00 
a ὧν T E —TÀ——— 

' $4,783,604 44 


This'aggregate may be diminished by the General Government 
continuing unjustly to, withhold the five per. cent; fund, together 
with the 140,000 acres of the original 500,000 acre school tract; 
and it may be increased’ by the Swamp Lands eventually num- 
bering more acres, and realizing more per acre for them, than I 
have estimated. It would not surprise me if these lands should 

jeld a million more dollars than here estimated—thus adding at 
Teast a quarter of a million more ta the School Fund. If, there: 
fore, all these hopes should be reasonably realized, our School 
Fund may yet reach, in:round numbers, the sum of five millions 
of dollars. l E 

, We will assume, then, that five millions of dollars is thehigh- 
esi. probable amount, with vigilant management, that we can hope 
to attain for the School Fund. We are apt very complacenty 
to regard this fund as a most munificent one—so large, indéed, 
thaf:it would make no perceptible difference if we should now 
and then make some sacrilegious foray upon it., When, in con- 
nection with this Fund, ve beer in mind the large numberamong 
whom, not the principal, but. the interest only, is to be annuall 
apportioned, and still further. reflect with what wonderful rapidi- 
_ty that number is increasing, we'shall cease to, regard it as a 
magnificent or inexhaustible Fund, but rather view it as alto- 

Te too small for the holy and mighty mission it is designed to 

|. ᾿ . S. , 
According to EULER, in countries where'the greater hriniber 
of the people are employed jn the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, 
with few idle and unproductive consumers, the population in: 
creases in à wonderful manner—doubling in every twelve or thir; 
teen years. MALTHUS, in his well known;work on Population, 
has expressed the opinion that population ought, from natural 
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increase, to double itself in twelve years. But Wisconsin has 
far out-stripped: thé calculations of these celebrated political 
economists, as the following table of the successive annual increase 
of children entitled to share in thé School Fund apportionment, 
from the organization of the State to the present time, will show: 


Year. _ Children. Apportionment. Per Scholar. 
1850 iach meneeees cue ον ον 70,457 . —X $588 00 ,9-10 e 
1851....... φαν ο οσον 92,168 46.908 87 τ 
1859. κο εώς es. 111,883. .558,103284 48. . " 
κ μμ αν ὅθι. να 193,909 δ6,198 31 45 u 
3854. ....... παν οκ ἜΝ 198,541 97940 52 u 
Ee tla EE on eta ο otl 156,405 ον 02 80 1-2 “ 
3806: ox viens ent nite nates us 188,804 131,812 80 « 
1857... eros s πο ο 218,886 141,164 76 66 ^f 
18583.............. PONI nee’ 241,545 ' 181.158 75 4 ἡ 
ο ANNE EAMUS μα. 264,077 


. It will thus be seen, that the children of school age have in- 
creased with rapid and regular strides from 70,000 to 264,000, in 
the short space of nine years, or doubled in about every five 
years. If we are to be guided by the teachings of the past in- 
crease, we must learn that it will greatly outstrip in ratio the 
augmentation of the School Fund, however fortunate we may be 
in.saving it from being diverted to other purposes. We have 
not only the natural increase, which in an agricultural State like 
ours, and-one so highly favorable to health, is unusually large, 
but a very large addition by immigration, which must for many 
years to come continue to be a powerful element of increase. 

Mr. Root, our first State Superintendent, in his First Annual 

Report, gave some estimates of the probable increase of chil- 
dren entitled to share in the school money, placing the number, 
in 1850, at 91,065; in 1860, at 231,898; and in 1875, at OTA, 
817. Though doubtless regarded: as chimerical at the time, these 
estimates were far too moderate; for the report of children up 
to September 1, 1857, shows ten thousand more than he had. es- 
timated for 1860. Mr.RooT also intimated, that about 1860, 
the ratio of increase of children over the School Fund would he- 
come apparent, and that the income of that Fund would pay but 
little over one half the expense of educating the children of the 
State, and in 1875, not one-fifth the expense. | 

Tt has already been stated, that thus far the school children of ' 
the State have doubled in about every five years. Let us, how- 
ever, take as a guide, the average increase of thepastthree years, 
which is 25,282. These figures will, I have πο douht, be proven 

‘ay the experience of many years to come, to be rathér below 
thanabove the real increase. Even this ratio of increase, for à 
period of twenty-five or fifty years, is wonderful, as the figures 
themselves will show: i ο”... 
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véars. f Children of School age. 
1949. ον ere lye ανα ο νο ὑδένά .. «264.000 
1860 bs * , φον AS. 9595 δ} 99964599 95449»9»9 54,9 289,232 
1861. st eens ο abe Å beses PECK HOD es c5, ed ereeercercadecesee 814,464 
1862 ee a te are peseganbea 5544595495 eevee wee 839,696 
ο ο νοκ ο ος ο στο ο οσα 364,928 
πμ μμ. ο. ον ολα ο πμ σύκα 390,160 
1865,..,....., bible ere weer Ου asttéeocevcveoss Morton M" 415,892 
ο ο ο ο μμ μα. 440,624 
κκ το μμ ο ο αυ. 465,856 
κο ο νο NESCIT tA αρ DUE 491,088 
1869,.. «1.4.» átototiiicsn $»*6495*250edottétoevtoóos ον ͵͵».».» 5.» Me Weare ος 5 16,320 
1870 * aoe eee degrees * ο, [2 one 541 552 
1871........ M ο PR Mc HOP aired τς 566,784 
1872 doe to ..»...»»»«» να ο ο éectccvstvs é*99vtt*»5ntos o ` 692,016 
3813, 2x4 347 vn veas QUE qais ο ο ERIS. SFR e RI ο ea PITE MOL aie 617 

1874. ο λος ο σώμα] κ ος peaks e. 642,480 
1815.2 205/5959 225 kii A er a ae Prada Κως κο eus es Ve xd Hd Uus es 667,712 
ος πο... ο Μο κο. cru ce νεα 692,944 
1877..... ‘ ln ρε ολων T 718,176 
y E τος νο ο ος. eese ene 743,408 
πμ ο DEAE INE σοι cs. CUBO δα 
1550 πο οτε, πόστον. ως . 793,872 
1881........ om NIAE DOCET UON NOMEA ας 819,004 
1882, Φος οσον ο ο οφ FE Pee t. ἄν» ΠΠ 844,230 
NGOS et αλ NEN Mae EE ois ον d ue s... 869,468 
(Lr MERO το ατα. UM eer e MOS sien cee 894,700 
1985. cedi ade vhs WERE νοκ ων ο οκ ων 919,932 
1886... 909606 1φαάαος TET : esie tee tse c] on SVE eteoseateoese δ Φφ».»» 55 945,164 
1887 ....». 5 ἐφ. 4499099 6594969545 «9259990659099 5454 wes * 970,398 
1888 os co uei Nose Re tan ED T Qe. m EI s...» 995,628 
ΓΝ ΝΕ cies ο ο ο ος τος say M ..... 1,020,860 
1909, (fifty years henee,).... ........ xbawoqu en s ds e 1,525,500 


These figures may appear large to some, but our past experi- 
ence fully warrants the steady increase they indicate. Our own 
past increase from 70,000 to 264,000 children ‘of school age, in' 
nine years, is wonderful, The increase in Indiana from 1850 
to 1856, a period of ‘six years, was 158,000; in Illinois, from 
47,895 in 1831, to 646,346 in 1856, a period ‘of twenty-five 
years—an increase of about 600,000; in Ohio, from 146,440 in 
1837, to 838,037 in 1857—an increase.in twenty years of almost 
700,000; in New York, from:449,118 in 1829, to 1,224,127, in 
1854—an increase, in a period of twenty-five years, of 15,000, 
‘But, it may be said, that those are all large States. So they 
are, but ours is larger than'three’out of the four; for while In- 
diana has an area of 34,000 square miles, Ohio 40,000, New 
York 46,000, and Illinois 55,000, Wisconsin has an. area of 54,- 
000—with soil, health, timber, and ‘minerals unsurpassed, by 
either of her sister ‘States: We have, then, all the facilities for 
eles and expansion that-are possessed by any of ‘the sister- 

ood of States, and may, às confidently as they, count ona large 
increase of population. ` 

It seems to me quite certain, that thé time is not far distant, 
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in consequence of the rapid increase of children in our State, 
when the ‘annual apportionment of school money per scholar 
inust begin’ to decrease, and continue to do so as long .as.our 
opulation increases in a greater ratio.than the School Fund.— 
Tndeed, it will be seen: by referring to the table, that in 1855, 
the apportionment attained its highest per centage to the scholar, 
being 80 1-2 cents ; since which it has gradually decreased, the 
next year being only-70 cents, the year after 66 cents—while 
this year ‘it rallied a little, arid reached 75 cents, in consequence 
of the immense School and.Swamp.Land sales. last year. The 
next apportionment, as already indicated, will probably not ex- 
ceed 72 cents: ` Supposimg' by the'miost’ judicious, management; 
and by the. most fortunate success. in augmenting the. School 
Fund, we should have in 1889, thirty years hence, five millions 
of dollars; and a million: of childrén ‘among whom to apportion 
the accruing interést, we should then have, not.eighty and a half 
cents per scholar as we had in 1855, nor ‘seventy-five cents as 
this year; but only thirty-five cents to a’ ‘scholar to apportion ; 
and fifty years hence but twenty-three cents. The less the 
amount apportioned.per scholar, of- course in the same propor- 
tion will the local school tax be lessened, as a great many of, the 
towns barely raise a sufficient tax (one half of the amount of 
the. previous: η -to entitle them to share in the 
School Fund distribution. It is not pleasant thus to dwell on a 
promet so gloomy. Ὃ'. | 
These facts—-and to.me they seem like stubborn facts, that 
cannot be successfully gita od. should admonish every faithful 
publie servant of Wisconsin, who shares in the solemn responsi- 
bility of legislating for, and managing the School Fund, «70 act 
with uncommon. caution, and ponder well before. taking any step. 
calculated to diminish the School Fund—a fund consecrated to 
the holiest of purposes. - IM 
With these facts before me, I cannot but lament the unwise 
policy of the last Legislature—against which I respectfully but 
earnestly protested—in diverting from the School Fund iwenty- 
five per cent. of the net proceeds of the sale of the, Swam 
Lands, and adig it to,the Drainage Fund. This latter Fun 
88 originally constituted, embraced twenty-five per cent. of: the 
net proceeds of the Swamp Lands, and is already becoming a 
large fund—large for the purpose which itis designed to accom- 
plish—an object, let it be borne in mind, which cannot be as per- 
petualas the unceasing and increasing wants of education.—- 
One-fourth of the Swamp Land Fund, cannot, as I have already 
estimated, be less than $881,970 09, and it may exceed a mil- 
lion ; and it would yield from sixty to eighty thousand dollars 
annually for distribution among the favored counties entitled to 
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share in its bounty, ‘This, if judiciously expended, would, in 
the course of fifteen or twenty. years, amount {0 8 million of 
dollarg; and in.thirty or forty years to two milliona, for drainage 
purposes alone, without encroaching one particle on , the, princi- 
pal: Ought not the counties more especially interested in drain- 
age, to be satisfied with a fund which promises. to yield so large 
a revenue, and, generously restore, the other twenty-five per cent. 
to the School Fund, from. which it was taken, and where it right- 
fully, belongs, to aid in educating their children for all coming 
time ἵ E TN i 1 oo, TM 

The fact should not be overlooked, that in the greater part of 
our State the pioneer’ settlers made their roads and bridges, 
cleared up and drained their.swamps, with no Drainage Fund, to 
aid them ; and they did, it too; during.an early period, amid un- 
told poverty, self-denial and, hardships, in, paving-the-way:for 
later and more fortunate adventurers—oftentimes going from 
fifty to one hundred miles to mill with a single’ grist ; .at other 
times taking their wheat, to „Milwaukee to market, spending a 
week or.more in the effort, and not realizing as, much ‘for a whole 
lqad_as would pay the expenses of the trip. This class of early 
settlers, who, under God, have made Wisconsin what it is to-day, 
claim, as they have a just right to claim, the early restoration 
of .the twenty-five per cent, net. proceeds derived from .the 
Swamp Lands, to the School Fund, and there’be left forever 

‘untouched, 5ο that their children, and. children’s children may 
enjoy its common benefits to the latest generation. Is this unrear 
sonable—is it asking too much, while a sufficient fund, properly 
husbanded, is still left for all needful drainage purposes for the 
newer portions of the State? , 

Whoever attempts to divert any portion of our sacred. School 
Fund from its.consecrated purposes of education, should feel 
that he is treading on holy,ground. That noble Fund is the 
hope of our people—the only hope of two hundred and sixty- 
four thousand children now living in our midst, and of millions 
yet unborn. ,'They crave the boon of education, which is their 

, chief, as well as best, inheritance ; and for that education, they 
must éver mainly rely upon the People’s Colleges, the Common 
Schools of our State. Those children need, a fit preparation, 
for they must soon wield the destinies of Wisconsin. Every 
dollar abstracted from the. School Fund, under whatever plea, 
will yet have to be replaced, with more than compound interest, 
or ignorance, vice and' crime will be the penalty of ‘our children 
and dur children’s children will have to suffer as the natural'con- 
sequence of our misguided folly. 

would respectfully urgé the restoration of twenty-five per 
cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of Swamp Lands, from the 
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Drainage to the School Fund ; or that it be set apart for a School 
Library Fund ; or, if this be:not judged best, that so soon as 
the.income of ‘the Drainage Fund, as at present constituted, 
reaches the sum of sixty thousand dollars annually, all the sur- 

lus ever after be added to the School Fund income, or to a 
School Library Fund, as the Legislature may direct. The 
twenty-five per cent. of the Swamp Land proceeds transferred 
by act of the last Legislature from the School to the Drainage 
Fund, already amounts to $261,598 54; and it will one der 
reach from eight hundred thousand to'a million of dollars. 
it could now be restored to the holy and perpetual purposes of 
, education, no harm or injury would occur to the cowhties intend- 
ed to be benefitted by drainage, for no plans ate yet formed, or 
contracts entered into; and the original Drainage Fund will 
prove abundantly ample for the object in view. 

If I have urged this matter with poe! pertinacity, I may 
plead in justification the sentiment of La FAYETTE in the As- 
sembly of French’ Notables in 1787 :—* We are summoned," he _ 
exclaimed, “to make the truth known—I must discharge my 
duty." Having, in the language of the Constitution, “ the su- 
pervision of public instruction,” and being required by law to 
submit to the Legislature “plans for the improvement and man- 
agement of the Common School Fund,” I should feelthat I had 
unworthily shrunk from the performance of a solemn trust, hdd 
I neglected to bring this matter fully and fairly before you.— 
Having discharged this duty, I must leave the responsibility of 
the result where it justly belongs—with the representatives of 
the people. While other States are anxiously seeking how they 
may augment their School Funds, which experience 1s provin 
to be quite too inadequate for the vast mission they are expecte 
to fulfil, we should suffer no opportunity to pass, by which we 
might hope to improve ours, Legislation can find no nobler 
object of attention than to wisely provide for the best education 
of the hundreds of thousands of children now in our midst, and 
the millions p to follow ; for if we do this faithfully, we may 
rest our heads quietly upon our dying ο. with the confident 
assurance, that, in this particular, we have conscientiously done 
our part for the future moral and intellectnal well-being of the 
State, and the permanency of our free institutions. 


SCHOOL FUNDS OF THE NEW STATES. 


While speaking of our own School Fund, it may be interest- 
ing to reeur to the School Funds, in the aggregate, of the new 
States generally, that we may see at a single glance with what 
provident forecast the General Government has treated the 
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younger children of the Republic—exercising an unceasing care, in 
this particular, that ‘should shame some of our Western States 
to more vigilante in husbanding and augmenting the noble fund 
confided to their pne : PNY: fe dass 

“Did I know,” remarks Judge Swirr in his-Digest of the laws 
of Connecticut, “the name of the legislator, who first conceive 
and suggested the idea of common &ehools, I should pay to his 
memory the-highest tribute of revérence and regard: l'should 
feel for him a much higher veneration and respect, than I do for 
Lycuraus and Soron, the celebrated a of Sparta‘ and 
Athens. I should revere him ás'the greatést benefactor of the 
human race; because he has béén the’ author ofa provision, 
which, if it should be adopted in every- country; would produce. 
a happier and more important influence on thè human character, 
than any institution which: the wisdom of'tan has devised.” 

“The system of free schools,” observes 'BANOROFT, ‘though 
still very imperfectly developed, has ‘made such progress! since it 
first dawned in Geneva and in'the parishes of Scotland, that we 
are authorized to: claim it:of the future ad à universal institu- 
tion.” In 1685, five years-after the settlement of thé town, the 
first public or Common school. was established in Boston. “The 
schools of Boston,” nobly exclaimed Hon. ἄπο. 8. HILLARD; 
“are the best jewels inher crown. If I'were asked by an intelli! 
gent stranger to-point out to him out most valued’ possessions, F 
would show: to hini-not our railroads, our. ‘ware-houses filled 
with the wealth of all the earth, óur ships; our busy wharves ‘and 
marts, wherd-the car of: commerce is ever ‘thundering loud with 
her ten thousand wheels ;’ ‘but I would carry him to:one'of our 
public schools, would'show' him its happy and’ intelligent hild- 
ren, ‘hushed: into “reverent silence at their teacher's word;' or 
huniming’ over their tasks with ‘a sóünd like that of: bees in June. 
I would tell him that here was the fóundation:ón which our ma- 
terial prosperity was reared, that here were the elements from 
which we constructed the State. Here are the fountains from 
which flow those streams which make glad our land. The schools 
of Boston arè dear to-my heart. Though I can have no personal 
and immediate interest in them ; though no child on earth calls me 
father ; yet most gladly do I contribute tò their support, according 
tomy substance j and when I see a father’s eyes filled with pleasant 
tears as he hears the music of his child’s voice linked to some strain 
of poetry or burst'of eloquence, I con gympathise in the feeling in 
which I cannot share. May thé blessing of Heaven rest upon our 
schools, : They ate an objéct worthy of all efforts and sacrifices. We 
should leave nothing uridons which may tend to make them πού ο ex- 
cellent and more'üsefol. For kn we should: gather into our dwn 
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stores al) the harvests of experience whieh;hgve;been reaped from 
other goleh oes eh De Custos ot 1 
ince the planting of the first free school in: Boston, the sys. 
tem has, expanded, until it mow embraces our-whole wide-spread 
Republic, Four millions of (tha, youth.of this country are con, 
nected with’ the various educational. institutions in the several 
States of the Union; their teachers number more; than a hund- 
red thousand, and.the annual current expenses are.estimated to 
be about fourteen millions pf dollars, . | : s fu τα μ 
4 The new States of our. Union have been favored as .no other 
country,-has ever-been on the, face of :the'globe. I allude to, thg 
grand conception of dedicating, the: sixteenth section of every 
township of. the public, domain to the perpetual benefit and furth- 
erance of common school, education ; and more recently, upon the 
recommendation of Hon. ROBERT J.:WALKER, while Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United: States, the granting. of an addi- 
tional. section’ in,each township tothe newly organized States and 
Territories—so that under thys new ‘arrangement, California, Or- 
egan, Washington,.Utah, New Mexico, Minnesota, Kansas and 
ebraska have received double the proportional amount of other 
Western and. South Western States, - It is, in. the language 'of 
Hon, Cares Cusnina, {a noble.and beautiful-idea of providing 
wise institutions forthe unborn millions of the West; of antici 
pating their good by a sort of parental providente;; and of ;asso- 
ciating together the social and the'territorial development of ‘the 
people, by, incorporating these provisions with the Jand titles dẹ- 
rived from, the publie domain, and making school reservations and 
road reservations essential parts of that policy.?’ , ty. 
Would that we knew,the name of the member of {ιο ο] Con- 
gress, who devised the.idea, and caused it to be incorporated, intó 
the law of the land, of setting apart every’ sixteenth’ section ,of 
the public domain for a Pe ο fund for the masses 
of the people. I should honor his. name'arid memory more. than 
those of ΒΟΙΟΝ or Lxounaus $ -I should: reverence, lis wisdom 
- and patriotism as L da those of ἩΑΒΗΓΝΘΤΟΝ and. FRANELIN.— 
` But history is gilent.. We anly know, that.on:the 7th: May, 
1784, Mr, Jefferson; as chairman of a ;comuiitéee for that purpose; 
introduced int the old Congress an prdinance for ascertaining 
the mode of lacating-and disppsing ‘of lands-in the Western ter- 
ritory; which did not, however, pass; but it,contaihed no pro- 
vision for reservations for school purposes., Mr, Jefferson then left 
ongress to represent.our country at thé Court of France.— 
But on, the 4th of March, 1785, another ordinance for disposing 
of the public lands in the West, was. introduced in Congress— 
by whom, the printed Journals do not inform us; that on the 
16th of the same month, it was re-committed to a committee 
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consisting of "Pierce Long, of New Hampshire, Rufus: King, of 
Mnssachusetts, David Howell, of Rhode Island; Wii. S; John- 
son, of: Connecticut, R. R. Livingston, of New York, Charles 
Stewart, of: New J τ Joseph Gardner of Pennsylvania, John 
Henry, of Maryland, William Grayson, of Virginia, Hugh Wil- 
liamson, of North Carolina, John Bull, of South Carolina, and 
William Houston, of Georgia. Oat e 14th of April following, 
this committee reportéd the ordinántié—by whom ih orted, no 
clue, is given ; which aftér being perfected, was passed the 20th 
of May following,and became the foundation of thé existing land 
system of the United States. ` — ο < NEC DUMP 
' By one of its provisions, the 16th section, of ever township 
was reserved “for the maintenance of public schoolg »' ‘or, ìn 
other words, one section out of every thirty-six composing each 
township. This same’ provision was incorporated in’ the large 
land. sale, in 1786, tó- the Ohio Company; and, the following 
year; in Judge Symmes’ purchase. , The celebrated ordinance of 
1787, for the government of the Territory North-West of ‘the river 
Ohio, and which confirmed the provisions of the land ordinance o 
1785, further declared, that; ““Runraron, MonALTTY and Kwowr- 
EDGE, being necessary to good government, and the happiness of 
mankind, ΦσΗΦΟΙΑ, AND, THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, ‘SHALL BE 
FOREVER ENCOURAGED." From that day to the ‘present,’ thia 
noble‘policy has been confirmed and ue till its bléssings 
now reach éven'the distant shores of the Pacific, and FIFTY MIL- 
LIONS OF ACRES'of the public domain have been setj apart and 
consecrated to the high and ennobling purposes of education ὃ 
together with five per cent. of the net proceeds’ of the'sales of 
all public lands im each of the States and Territories in which 
they are situated. If wisely husbanded, what a. munificent fund 
this is destined eventually to become; and yet, large asit may 
be, it will, with our’ rapidly nenei ig millions of children, prove 
greatly inadequate to the mighty work it is expected to perform, 
‘It has been well ranke of Louis PniLiPPE,]ate King’ of 
France, one of the most sagacious and austere of sovereigns, 
that he had caused to'be expended forty millions of dollars for 
the defence of Paris, ind had placed his batteries in' such poti- 
tions that their shots might reach eyery house in the city j and 
yet, at the vory:first movement of. the people, he fled. fróm -his 
country with but:a five franc piecè in his pocket. . 6, itt all the 
mighty West, let the intellectual batteries ‘of the school house 
be planted: on every hill-tóp, with the, special design οἵ throwing 
educational shot into every dwelling. In. this’ kind of defence, 
a defence of moral power, consists the. welfare of our race, and 
the permanence of our free institutions ; sind with such a defence, 
we shall ever prové invincible. But to actomplish this mighty 
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work successfully, we must: exercise a constant ahd ever-jealous: 
watch-care over our School Fund ; and study earnestly, in thé 
fear of God, and Jove of our race, how to‘make that fund: sus- 
ceptible of ' the, greatest good to the greatest number." . 


i 
PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


There are those among us who seldom or never truly realize 
the manifold blessings of education, of civil and religious liberty, 
and. of the personal comforts we in this age are permitted to enjoy. 
They have some vague: idea that our lot’ is somewhat better, 
pérhaps, than that of our forefathers; but in precisely what par- 
ticular, they cannot tell. It may, therefore,.be worth the while 
to revert ta the customs of primitive times, and sed if. we cans 
not profit by contrasting them with those of our own day. | 

Our Saxon ancestors once roamed the forests of Europe, sub- 
sisting.on a precarious supply of the spontaneous productions of 
nature, - Rude huts and πια. houses were their-eommon abodes. 
Then came the oppression of Feudalism. Men with their fami- 
lies, unsafe longer to live in isolated houses, were forced .to place 
themselyes under some chief or feudal lord, whose vassals they 
became, to whom they paid tribute for the use of the soil they 
rudely cultivated, and whose battles they valiantly fought. : 

The Normans, or Northmen, from whom our English nobility 

boast their descent, were literally northern pirates, who in the 
ninth century infested the coasts of France and England, and: 
from Rollo, their chief, descended William the Conqueror. . In 
Saxon and Norman times, it was a very conimon occurrence for 
the children of the English peasantry to be sold in Bristol ‘mar- 
ket, like cattle, for exportation, and many were thús gent to Iré- 
and, and some to Scotland. i 

The prices, of lands, products, and rentals, will afford us some- 

thing of an idea of the social condition of our English ancestors 
`a few centuries ago. In the Doomsday Book of the, eleventh 
century, we learn that a carucaté, or 100 acres of land, was 
valued at only 82 pence, and four carucates at ten English -shil- 
lings, and, sometimes at only eight shillings. By the Magna 
Charta, of 1215, ten pence was fixed as the price per day of & 
cart with two horses, and one shilling and two pence- with three 
horses. In 1253, wheat sold for at 28. 6d. per quarter of eight 
bushels; in 1248, the King paid 18s. 4d, for 37 sheep, or 6d. 
each;. in 1256, brewers sold 3 gallons of beer for 1d.; in 1272, 
a laborer got a penny-and a half per day,'and a harvest man 2d.; 
and during that century, £20 was. the, income of an English 


‘night. m 
In 1800, wheat-and barley brought 3s. 4d., and oats 16. 8d. 
per quarter of eight bushels; a cow 6s.; a fat sheep 18.; a hen 
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a penny and a half; a pair of shoes: 4d.; and labor from oné 
and a half to two pennies per day. In 1814, Parliament fixed 
the price of α fat ox.at 168,; a cow 12s.; a fat hog 38, 4d.; a 
sheep 18. 2d.; a-couple of chickens 1d.;-a σοσβο΄ 3 1-2d.; and 
eggs half 'a penny per dozen. Arable land, in Kent, county, 
rented from 8d. to 6d. per acre; pasture at 1d.; and meadow 
from 4d. to 10d. ! i 
` In the middle of the 14th century, wine was' 4d. per gallon; 
wool 2s. per stone of fourteen pounds;' Kendal cloth, from 88. 
44. to 5s. per whole piece; wheat from 4s. to 6s. per quarter of 
eight, bushels. ' In 1200, oats were 2s. per quarter,'and wheat 
6s.; ale 2d. per gallon; and labor 21-24. to 3 1-24. per day. In 
the 16th century; in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a house in a 
country town rented for 48. to 68. per annum, and the purchase 
was £5. or £0. ; wheat 18. a bushel; malt and oats 7d.; an ox 268. ; 
a fat sheep 2s. 10d.; claret and red port 3d. a quart; and labor 4d, 
to 6d. per day. During the civil wars, wheat averaged £3 158. 
per quarter ; at the Révolution it was £1 19s. In the seventeenth 
century, common laborers received 4d. per day with food; or eight 
ence without food,'and 6d. per day was all that could be earned 
by the weaver by hard labor at the loom; wheat was then 50s. 
per quartet; native horses, though serviceable, were held in 
small esteem, and brought low prices, not more than 50s. each. 
One half of the common people in the seventeenth centuty ate 
animal food only twice a week, while the other half ate none at 
all, or ‘at most not oftener than once a week. The great ma- 
jority of the English people lived almost entirely, on rye, barley 
and oats. At the accession of George III. wheat was 33s. per 
uarter of eight bushels, barley 20s., and oats 15s.; and labor 
fs. to 1s. 6d. per day. i 
Towards the close of the twelfth century, the use of glass in 
windows became common in England, ae to which paper, 
properly prepared with oil, was generally used as a tolerable 
medium for the admission of light; and to this day windows are 
enumerated as among the articles of luxury subject to taxation in 
England. The first clothing fabrics were manufactured in Eng- 
' land in the reign of Edward IIT, in the 14th century, and called 
Kendal cloth and Halifax cloth, from the places in which -they 
were made. - In 1686, the net annual receipt from the chimney 
taxin Great Britain was two hundred thousand pounds, or about 
nine hundred thousand dollars, 


PREVAILING IGNORANCE OF PRIMITIVE TIMES, 


Anterior to the discovery of printing and the revival οἱ learn- 
ing, the most profound ignorance reigned oe the masses. 
From the sixth to the thirteenth century, many bishops could 
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e deney go: universal. Several centuriéa after ‘Charlemagne, 


tury, there was, through the greater part. of Europe, es little 
ot oné 


psalm.. i , ‘ we "TE A 
' In the time of Charles the Second, .few English country 


` BARLY SCARCITY, AND HIGH PRICE OF BOOKS. 


` Before the art of printing, books.were few, and bore an inered- 
iblé price. It required the labor of two.'years of a faithful 
copyist to transcribe the Bible, and hence, copies of it were very 
costly. Plato, who was not rich, paid 10,000 denarii, or about 
$1,600, for three books of Philolaus, the “Pythagorean; ‘and 
Aristotle paid three Attic talents, nearly $9,000, for afew books 
which had belonged to the philosopher Speusippus. Pliny re- 
fused what was equivalent to-about $16,000. for his common 

ace book— Electorum Commentarii. ' When publicly exposed, 
books were frequently protected by chains, and in some ancient 
libraries, they are chained to this day; they were subjects of 
grave negotiation; and were only loaned to the higher orders, 
upon ample pledges of apoi for their Safe return, We are 
told, that eyen so late as 1471, Louis IX: was compelled by the 
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faculty of medicine at Paris, to deposita valuable security, and 
give à responsible endorser/jn'érder to obtain the loan: of “the 
works of Rhasis, απ΄ Arabian: physician. > -Tt isi not: strange 
théreforé, that’ the ‘solemh injunction was often, in former ‘ages; 
written upon the fly leaf, «< Qursed: be he! who shall steal, of teat 
óut the'leaves,-or in‘any way injufe this-book.’!: The materials 
upon which the earliest books:were wiltten. were paper: made of 
the Egyptian papyrus plant, the inner bark of trees, skins;'palm 
leaves, wood, atone, ivory, lead and other metals... — . Ν 
, In more modern times, instances of extraordinary prices paid 
for books i not wanting. " A cópy of ihe Roman’ de “la Rose 
was sold fot about 350. Homily, We are told,‘was exchanged 
for 200 sheep, and five quarters; ον forty bushels; οἳ whéat. The 
first book printed in England Was: by Caxton, in 1471, and bore 
for its title, “ Willyam Caxton's Recuyel of thé Historye’s of 
Troye, by ‘Raoul Te Feure;” "a copy of which, in rnoderiy times, 
has been’, knocked down, at auction, ‘to ἃ bibliomanime] for 
£1,060 18s,, or nearly $4,400. At the far-famed sale" of the 
great Roxburg Library, in London’ in 1812, a copy of the ‘first 
or Valdafar edition ‘of Ῥοσόπούϊο 8 ' Detameron, published at 
Venice in 1471, in folio, a ‘colléction ^ of tales, written in ‘the 
finest style, satirical onthe monks and’, others, was purchased 
by the Marquis of Blandfotd, at the enormous price of 2,260 
pounds sterling, wih $10,000, when hé''before possessed a. 
copy of the same editión;" but, which wanted five’ leaves—-for 
which five leaves, as ‘Lord Spencer observed, hé might be said 
to Have given £2,260." © πο 08, 0, UT 
|: «© LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, nro ΝΤ 

Whén we reflect upon tlie eoinparative scarcity of books be- 
fore the'diseovéry of printing,we àre amazed ut the extent. of 
the famous Alexandrian Library, of 700,000 volumes, ‘and ‘of 
other large collections -of ancient‘ times: of the ‘twenty-eight 
public libraries in Rome, mentioned-by Publius: Victor ; of the 
severity public libraries which the Moors had in Spaini,- im the 
twelfth century, of which: that at Cordova contained: 250,000" 
Volumes., Since the facilities for the multiplication of books-by 
' means of thé press, immense libraries live, beef ‘collected’ in 
almost every.part of the civilized world » among the largest: of 
which may be mentioned, the-Nátional Library, at Paris) with 
its million of volumes; the British ‘Museum, occupying ο... 
a square 1η the heart of Londoti; with ‘its’ óver 800,000 volumes: 
of books, rolls, manuscripts ‘and paripliets—upon: which the 
British Government has ‘expended: over! $12,000,000; tö say 
eee of the valiie of the numérous' magnificent: béquésts of 
individuals. Of this wonderfal collection, the manuscript dat-: 
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alogue alone, which serves to give us some practical idea of its 
extent, comprises 623 folio volumes, from the letter' A .to the 
letter E ; and, when completed;.it is expected to reach well nigh 
2,000 folio volunies.. The. largest librariesin the United States, - 
are the Astor collection, in New York, and that of Harvard 
College; ab Cambridge, numbering each one" hundred thousand 
volumes: . s ος T D" 


OUR MODERN BLESSINGS—THE OBLIGATIONS THEY IMPOSE. ` 


Let us turn from the contemplation of: the social.condition of 
our ancestors, when land in England was valued at less than a 
cent an.acre, and cows at six English shillings a piece ; when 
wheat brought less than four English pence per bushel, three 
gallons of beer commanded hut a penny, and labor a penny and 
a half per day ; and when few or none of the common: people 
could read a letter jn the alphabet. .How few must then have 
been the comforts and luxuries of our ancestors! It may 
be guggested, that longevity was the reward of the simplicity of 
therlives. Facts do not warrant any such conclusion. In 1685, 
which was not accounted an unhealthy year, more than one in 
every twenty-three of the citizens of London died; while at 
present, by the improved condition in the means and comforts 
of living, only one inhabitant in forty. die annually—thus has 
the term of human life been. greatly extended. 

The following graphic description, designed to represent. the. 
- Englishman of moderate means at the present day, applies with, 
equal force to a far more numerous class in our own country: 
* I am lodged," says the Englishman, “in a house that affords 
me’ conveniences and comforts which even a king could not coin- 
mand some centuries ago. Ships are crossing the seag in every. 
direction to bring what is useful. to me from ‘all parts of the 
earth. In China, men are gathering the tea leaf, for me; in 
America, they are gathering cotton for me ; in the’ West India: 
Islands, they are preparing my sugar and my coffee ; in Italy 
they are féeding the silk worms for me; in Saxony they are 
shearing the sheep to make me clothing ; at home, powerful 
steam engines are spinning and weaving for me. Although my- 
patrimony is small, I haye post-coaches running day and night 
on: all the roads, to carry my correspondence. I haye roads, 
and.canals and bridges, to; bear the coal for my;winter fire ; nay, 
I have protecting fleets and armies around my. happy country, 
to geoüre my enjoyment‘and repose. Then I have editors and 
printers who daily send. me an account of what is going on 
throughout the world ;.and in a corner of my house; I have 
books—the.miracle of all my possessions, more wonderful than 
the wishing cap of the Arabian Tales ; for they transport me 
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instantly, not only to all plaees, but to all times | By my books, 
I éan conjure up before me to vivid existence, all the great and 
good men of οι I can’ make them act over again all 
their exploits. The orators declaim for me ; the historians re- 
cite; the poets sing ; and from the equator to the pole, or fram 
the begining of time until now, by means of my books, I can be 
where please." ^ 

' How wonderful an improvement in the social condition of our 
race! Το the invention of the art of printing, to literature, 
education and. Christianity, are we mainly indebted for these 
manifold blessings. Their possession increases our obligation 
to transmit them to our children, .not merely unimpaired, but 
actually augmented in number and measure. ‘‘ COMMON SENSE,” 
says BANCROFT, “implies by its very name, that each individ- 
ual is to contribute some share toward the general intelligence.’ 


The many are wiser than the few ; the multitude than the phi- 


losopher ; the race than the individual; and each successive 
generation than its predecessor." 


BOOKS A NECESSITY AND A BLESSING. 


Next to the Common School, we want, in an educational point 
of view, more and better books for the people to read ; and this 
is the great subject I wish respectfully, yet faithfully, to urge 
upon the attention of the Representatives of the people. I will 


introduce the subject by a few citations of high authority, as to: 
the necessity of good books, and the inestimable blessings they. 


are Calculated to confer. 


«Tt is chiefly through books," observed the late Dr. Omani 


NING, “that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, and these 
invaluable means of communication are in the reach of all. In 
the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
tlioughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for 
books ! They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of I ages. Books are the 
true levellers. They give to all who will faithfully use them, the so- 
ciety, the spiritual presence of the greatest of our race. No 
. matter how poor Iam. No matter though the prosperous of my 

own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. Ir the Sacred 


Writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Mil- 


ton will eross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shaks- 
peare to open to me the worlds of imagination, and the workings 
of the human heart, and" Franklin to enrich me with his practi- 
cal wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual companion- 
ship, and I may become a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called the best society in the place where I live. To 
make this means ‘of culture ος a man must select good 
4 ; 
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books, such as have been written by right-minded and. strong- 
minded men, real thinkers, who, instead of diluting by repeti- 
tion what others say, have something to-say themselvés, and 
write to give relief to full earnest souls’; and these works must 
not be skimmed over for amusement, hut’ read with fixed atten- 
tion and a reverential love of truth. In‘selecting books, we may 
. be aided much by those who have studied more than oürselyes. 

** One of the very interesting features of our times," contin- 
ues Dr, CHANNING, * is the multiplication of books, and their 
distribution through all conditions of sogiefy.' Ata small ex- 
pense, a man can now possess himself of the most precious treas- 
ures of English literature. Books, which were formerly eon- 
fined to a few by their costliness, are now accessible to the mul- 
titude ; and in this way a change of habits is going on in soci- 
ety, highly favorable to the culture of the people. Instead of 
depending on casual rumor and loose conversation for most of 
their knowledge and objects of thouglit ; instead of’ forming 
their judgments in crowds, and receiving their chief excitement 
from the voices of neighbors, men are now learning to study 
and reflect alone, to follow out continuously, to determine for 
themselves what shall engage their minds, and to call, to their 
aid the knowledge, original views, and reasonings of men of all 
countries and ages ; and the results must.be a deliberateness 
and independence of judgment, and a thoroughness and extent 
of information, unknown in former times, The- diffusion of 
thesé silent teachers, books, through the whole community, is to 
work greater effects than artillery, machinery and legislation.— 
Its peaceful agency is to supercede stormy revolution. The 
culture, which is to spread, whilst an unspeakable good to the 
individual, is also to become the stability of nations." 

* F'or many years," remarks that faithful friend of education, 
GzonaE B. Emerson, “and many times a year, I haye passed. 
by the shop of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom T have 
often seen busy at his trade, with his arms bare, hard at work., 
His industry and steadiness have been successful, and he has 
gained a competency. But he still remains wisely devoted to his 
trade. During the day, you may see him ‘at his work, or chat- 
ting with his neighbors. At night, he sits down in his parlor, 
by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends.— 
And he has the most extraordinary collection of friends that 
any man in New England can boast of. William H. Prescott 

oes out from Boston, and talks with him about Ferdinand and 
sabella. Washington Irving comes from New. York, and tells 
him the story of the wars of Granada, and the adventurous voy-. 
age of Columbus, or the legend of Sleepy Hollow, or the tale of. 
the Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down with him, and" 
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points out'on'a.map, the colonies' and settlements of America, 
their circumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of 
liberty. Jared Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads 
to’liim the letters of ‘Washington, and makes his heart glow with 
thé'heroie deeds of "that gódihike man for the cause of jn coun- 
try. Or, if he is in thé mood for poetry, his neighbor Wash- 
ington ‘Allston, the great painter, steps in and tells him a story, 
—and nobody tells à story so well,—or repeats to him linés, of 
oetry. ‘Bryant comes "with"his sweet wood-notes, which he 
earnt among thé green hills of Berkshire. And Richard H, 
Dana, father ‘and son, come, the dne to repéat grave, heart-stir- 
ring poetry, the other tó speak of his two years before the mast. 
Or, if this mechanic is.in a speculative mood, Professor Hitch- 
cock comes to talk’ td him of all the changes that have befallen 
the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; or Pro- 
fessor Espy triés to show him how to predict a storm, Nor. 18 
his acquaintance confined ‘to his own.country. In his graver 
hours, he sends for Sir John Herschel ‘from across the ocean, 
and ‘he comes and sits down and discourses eloquently upon the 
wonders of the vast creation,— of all the worlds that are poured 
upon our eight by the ‘glory of a starry night,’ Nor is it acrosa 
the stormy ocean of blue, waves alone that ‘his friends come to 
visit him ; but across the darkér and’ wider ocean òf time, come 
the wise and the good; A aunt and the witty, and sit down 
by his table,'and discourse with him as long'a$ he wishes to lis- 
ten. . That eloquent blind old màn of Scio, with beard descend- 
ing to his girdle, still’blind, but still eloquent, sits down with 
him ; and; as‘he sang almost three thousand years ago among 
the Grecian isles, sings the, war of Troy or the wanderings, of 
the sage Ulysses. , Phe poet of the human heart comes from the 
banks of, Avon, and'the poet of Paradise froin his small garden- 
house in Westminster’; , Burts from his cottage on the Ayr, and 
Scott from his dwelling: by the: Tweed ;—and, any time these 
three years past, may have been seen by his fireside a man, who 
ought to be a hero with school-boys, for no one ever. 80-felf: for 
them ; -a man whom sq many of your neighbors'in Boston latel 
strove in vain to see,—Charles Dickens. © In the midst of suc 
friends, our friend the ledther-dresser lives a happy and re&pect- 
ed life, not less’ respected, and, far: more happy, than if an un- 
éasy ambition had ‘made hima representative in Congress, or 3 
overnor of ὁ, State ;.and thé more respécted and happy that he 
disdains not to labor daily in his honorable cal ing. .  '". 
“My young friends, ‘this is rio fancy sketch. Many who hear 
me know as well æ I do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dressér of 
παν edd many have seen his choice and béautifü] li- 


brary. But I suppose there is no one here who knows à nejgh- 
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bor of his, who had in his early years the same advantages, but 
who did not improve them ;— who never gained this love of read- 
ing, and who now, in consequence, instead of living this happy -. 
and desirable life, wastes his evenings with low company at tav- 
erns, of dozes them away pi his own fire, Which of these lives 
will you choose to lead? They are both before you. , 
i «Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a 
farmer ;—4 very happy life, if it be well spent. On the gouth- 
ern side of a gently sloping hill in Natick, not far from the place 
where may’ be still sending the last wigwam of the tribe ot In- 
dians of that name, in a comfortable farm-honse, lives a man 
whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with bis farmer’s frock 
on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling the hoe or 
the axe; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands b 
his sidé in the same respectable employment. I go out to loo 
with him at trees, and to talk about them; for he is a lover of 
trees, and so am 1; and he is not unwilling, when I come, to 
leave his work for a stroll in the woods. He long ago learnt 
the language of plants, and they have told him their history 
and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has-collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor 
of just the same character, but a goodly number of very enter- 
taining and instructive ones ; and he finds time every day to 
enjoy their company. His winter evenings he spends with them, 
and in répeating ο. which the chemists and philoso- 
p have made. He leads a happy life. Time never hangs 
eavy on his hands. For such a man' we havé an involuntary 
respect. ' 
** On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a 
few, years ago, a farmer of a far different character. He had 
been what is called fortunate in business, and had a beautiful 
farm'ànd garden in the country, and'a house in town. Chan- 
cing to pass by hia place, some four or five years ago, I stopped 
to see him. And I could not but congratulate him on having 
sq delightful a place to spend his summers in. But he frankly 
confessed he was heartily tired of it, and that he longed to go 
back to Boston. I found that he knew nothing about ke trees, 
of which he had many fine oneg,—for it was an'old pue he had 
bought,—nor of the plants in his garden. He had no books, 
and no taste for them. His time hung like, a burden ‘on 
hiim. “He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It would 
have been, a' blessing to him if he could have been obliged 
to exchange places with his hired men, and dig in his garden for 
his gardener, or plough the field for his plough-man. He went 
from’ country ‘to town, and from.town to country, and died, 
at “last, weary and sick of life. Yet he was a kind man, 
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and might have been a happy-one but for a single misfor- 
tune—he had not learned to enjoy reading. ‘The love of. read. 
ing is a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life;— not 
less to the merchant Rud sailor than to ile mechanic and farmer, 
What was it büt a love of reading which made of a merchant'g 
apprentice, a, man whom man of you have seen and all heard 
of, the truly great and learned Bowditch ?” 

* If I were to pray for a taste," remarked the learned Sir 
Jons HerscuHet, ‘ which should stand me in stead, under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness an 
cheerfulness {ο me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world frown- upon me, 
it would be à taste for reading. Give a man this taste, and you 

lace him in contact with the best society in' every perio "ot 

istory—with the wisest, and the wittiest, with the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the purest characters which have adorned hu- 
manity. You make him a denizen of all nations—a contempo« 
rary of all ages. , ‘This world has been created for him. It is 
hardly possible but'that his character should take ahigher and bet- 
ter tone from the constant habit of associating with a class of 
thinkers, to say the léast of it, above the average, of human 
nature.” l mun 

* Books," says Dr. EDWARDS, * are the great store-houses 
of the knowledge, which the observation, experience and ré- 
searches of successive generations have- been accumulating.— 
They offer to us the intelléctual wealth which myriads of labor- 
ers have, been gathering, with painful toil, for, thousands, of 
years.” ` **If all the riches of both the Indies,"' exclaims 

ENELON, “if the kingdoms of Europe were laid at my feet, in 
exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn them all.'^ 

€ The working man," says Rurus CHoATE—''by whom I 
mean the whole brotherhood of industry—should set on mental 
culture, and that knowledge which is wisdom, a value so high— 
only not supreme—subordinate alone to the exercises and hopes 
of religion itself. And that is, that therein he shall so surely: 
find rest from labor; succor under its burdens; forgetfulness 
of its cares ; composure in its annoyances: It is not always 
that the busy day is followed by the peaceful night. " It 1 not 
always that fatigue wins sleep. Often some vexatión outside o£. 
the toil that has wasted the frame ; some Joss in a bargain; 
some loss by an insolveney ; some unforseen rise or fall of pri- 
ces ; some triumph of a mean or fraudulent competitor; ‘the 
law’s delay, the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of office, 
or some one of the spurns that patient merit from the unworthy 
takes ’—some self-reproach, perhaps— follow you within the 
door ; chill the fire-side ; sow the pillow with thorns ; and the 
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dark care is lost in the last waking thought, and. haunts the 
vivid dream. Happy, then, is he who has laid up n youth, and 
held fast in all fortune, a genuine and passionate love of read- 
ing. True balm of hurt minds; of surer and more healthful 
charm than * poppy or mandragora, or all the drowsy syrups of 
the world "by at single taste, by that single capacity, he 
inay bound in a moment into the still region of delightful stud- 
ies, and be at rest. “He recalls the annoyance that pursues 
him ; reflects that he has done all that might become a man to 
avoid, or bear it ; he indulges in-one good, long, human sigh, 
dicks up the volume where the mark. kept his place, and in about 
the same time that jt takes the’ Mahommedan in‘ the Spectator 
to put his head in the bucket of water and raise it out, he finds 

imself exploring the arrowanarkeg? yuins:, of Nineveh, with 

ayard ; or wors ipping at the spring head öf the stupendous 
Missouri, with Clark and Lewis ; or watching with ‘Columbus 
for the sublime moment of the raising of the curtain from, be- 
fore the great mystery of the sea; or looking reverentially on 
while Socrates—the discourse of immortality ended—refuses 
the offer of escape, and takes in his hand the poison, to’ die in 
Obedience to the unrighteous sentence of thé law ; ‘or, perhaps, 
it is in the contemplation of some vast spectacle or phenomenon 
of Nature that he has found his quick peace—the renewed ex- 
ploration of one of her great léws—or some glimpse opened by 
the pencil of St. Pierre, or Humboldt, or Chateaubriand, or. 
Wilson, or the *blessedness and glory of her own deep, calm, 
and mighty existence.’ ”’ mM 

“ Libraries for the people are wanted," exclaims LAMARTINE, 

the humane statesman of France. ‘ These libraries, must be in 
the people's hands—in the hands of the women, the girls, and - 
the children, by each fireside. . In their evenin hours, in rain, 
in winter, when out of work, and.on Sunday, they must find at 
home, that centre of affection and virtue, the beneficial, high- 
toned, poetical, historical, political, philosophical, religious, in- 
teresting, exciting, and pleasing communion with the minds 
which, in all ages, have best understood, felt, written, or sung 
the human heart and the human intellect ; these book$ must be 
the host, the visitors, the guests and the friends of the work- 
man’s home... They must take up little room ; they must, cost 
little ; they must adapt themselves to thé manners, the fortune, 
and the simplicity of the family in, which they are admitted. 
They must.even enter it gratuitously, like the air, the sunlight, 
or the sweet perfume of the garden.” ' ' "" ^"^ ^" 
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THE POWER AND INFLUENCE OF BOOKS ON THE YOUNG. 
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It is almost impossible to over-estimate the influence of books 
and libraries on the minds of children. ' "The ‘constant activity 
of the human intellect is known to all; we could not céase 
thinking if we would. This has suggested the following ingen- 
ious calculation : Suppose the thoughts of a child ten years 
old, if written down and printed, would make a page of a book 
every hóur-—and this is by far too moderate bn estimate—and 
this. thinking process continues fifteen hours a day. Then estima- 
ting 300 pages for an ordinary volume, every twenty days’ thoughts 
would produce a volume ; ‘or à little over eighteen volumes a 

ear, or in fifty years over nine hundred volumes, What a 
ibrary! "What an amazing number of thoughts pass through 
every person’s mind, The irresistable inference is plain, that 
a proper and plentiful supply of food for thought ought early to 
e supplied. : 

“ Se dom, very seldom,” remarks an observing writer, ** does 
one who is fond οἳ reading, and who therefore employs his leis- 
ure moments in this delightful oceupation—seldom does such a 
one engagé in unbefitting, or vicious pursuits; seldomer still, 
does one fond, of reading come to a disgraceful end. ‘ The 
idle man’s brain is the devil’s workshop," says an old proverb. 
How important, then, that, parents, every’where, see that this 
deceiver does not find “apartments to let’ in their families. 
Then, in conversation, mark the difference between the reading 
boy or girl, and the one who'is debarred from books. The one 
has a thousand topics to occupy the thoughts when no company 
is by,—to lighten toil and. make it pleasant, or to fill up an oth- 
erwise idle hour,—to ponder over, as he runs on errands, or sits 
waiting for businéss ; while the other, probably for the want of 
something else to think about, is allowing his mind to run riot 
in forbidden subjects, or engaging his hands in deeds of: mis- 
chief. And when conversation is allowed, what stale, flat, 
profitless chit-chat consumes the precious liours,—neither giving 
nor receiving any useful or truly pleasing information." 

ἐς Books," said the Rev. Mr. Hoppin, in his address at the 
dedication of Plummer Hall, at Salem, “books and a public 
library will make readers. There are few Springs: of public 
education of: more worth and depth than the library. The pri- 
vate library: which nourishes but one family, distinguishes a 
house from others that have no books, more than upholstery ος 
gilt ceilings, There is light in that house, and the rest are but 
gloomy Egyptian palaces.. Where there are books in a house, 
ou might as well try to keep a bright child from them, as to 
eep the roots of a willow tree from running to the water. The 
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best mind of youth is drawn irresistably to literature. Anda 
library is a kindling place, It has sometimes awakened genius. 

* A young man whom God has made for a great mathematic- 
lan, enters a library. He wanders from shelf to shelf. He takes 
down a volume of poetry ; if seems to him like a world of shad- 
ows : its dark sentences and cloudy language present nothing 
substantial ; he puts it back, half in wonder, half in disgust.— 
He takes up an historical work. . This, it may be, holds him 
longer, but he finds it difficult to come at some simple fact which 
his clear mind is ever seeking through the rhetoric of the author. 
He doubts as he reads. He happens, perhaps, next upon a book 
of geometry. Hecomprehends little, but his attention is caught 
by the nicety of every figure, the precision of every word. He 
is entangled and absorbed by these sharp cut lines and diagrams, 
and his rapid eye and accurate thought are charmed by the logi- 
cal and progressive march of every sentence. He cannot get 
away from that book. He must. understand it. Something 
tells him that the spring of power has been touched, that the in- 
ner susceptibility has found its corresponding object. He is 
not satisfied till he is introduced to this new world of positive 
demonstration and abstract truth.” E 

Books and libraries, it is said, are a kindling place, and that 
they have sometimes awakened genius, Nay, this is too tame ; 
they have done it many a time and oft.. While the great Sir 
Isaac Newton was yet a youth, and was sent to market by his 
mother with the produce of the farm, the young philosopher left 
a trusty servant to manage the sales, while he himself employed 
his time in reading, thus paving the way for his illustrious dis- 
coveries in science ; ‘referring to which, when made, he said with 
singular humility, “To myself I seem to have been as a child 
playing on the sea-shore, while the immense ocean of truth loy 
unexplored before me." There is the story of Franklin, famil- 
iar to all, that such was his youthful thirst for knowledge, he 
afterwards regretted that more proper books than those in his 
father’s scanty library had not fallen injhis way ; and yet few 
and inappropriate as they were, they laid the foundation. of a 
mighty power for the development of human science, human 
liberty and human happiness. Rittenhouse, * with but two or 
three books," and without the least instruction, acquired so con- 
siderable a knowledge of the mathematical sciences, as to beable 
to read the Principia of Newton, and became one of the most 
learned astronomers ofhisage. When the Duke of Argyle happened 
to find his young gardener, Stone, afterwards so ce ακοή as a 
mathematician, reading Newton's Principia, in Latin, he, in 
amazement enquired, how he had made such acquisitions ? The 
gardener boy replied, ‘A servant taught me to read," and then 
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innocently asked, ‘does one need to know anything more to 
learn everything οἷβο 7, Goethe’s peculiar genius, it is said, 
was called forth to life by hearing the Vicar of Wakefield read 
by a fellow student Land Gibbon was drawn to the study of 
history, by reading the historical books in his grandfather's li- 
brary. Patrick Henry, the unrivalled orator of freedom, is 
thought by his accomplished biographer, to have had his love of 
liberty inspired, and his dormant faculties quickened, by the 
grandeur of the Roman character, the vivid descriptions ‘and 
eloquent harangues, so beautifully and strikingly set before him 
‘in Livy, his favorite author. "Roger Sherman, the shoemaker, 
who became one of the most useful statesmen of his age, edu- 
cated himself at the bench and at the fireside; and to books 
was he mainly indebted for his great success and usefulness.in life. 
The modern historian Neibuhr is said, when but a boy ‘of seven, 
to have had his earnest passion for literary studies kindled, by 
chancing to hear Macbeth read in the library of a friend “of his 
father. Hugh Miller, the celebrated harmonist. of the Mosaic 
and Geological records of creation, whose early education was 
scarcely more than a, faculty for ready-reading, speaks gratefully, 
in the narrative of his early opportunities, of the powerful. im- 
pulse imparted to his youthful mind, by a few old volumes which 
fell in his way. And the early educational advantagés of Elihu 
Burritt, who has mastered upwards of fifty languages, were lim- 
ited to the common school anda social library in his neighborhood, 
The recently deceased Benjamin F. Butler, formerly Attorney 
General of the United States, is said to have had his youthful 
ambition stimulated to noble aims by reading the life, writings 
and maxims of the,great Franklin, after whom he was named. 

How often do we find in the cases of. self-made men, that thé 
reading of some chance volume inspired some latent thought, or 
prompted some noble resolve, that led the way to adistinguished 
career of fame and usefulness. And. such, in the nature of 
things, must always be the happy consequences of ‘choice and 
plentiful reading for the young, at a period when their minds, 
like twigs, may be-easily guided ; and thus the.conscience and 
: intellect may be properly trained, and the grosser passions sup- 
planted. Not unfrequently circumstances, often trivial in them- 
selves, give bent £o a child's character, and change the whole 
current of his existence. And nothing has had, or, can in fu- 
ture be supposed to have, a more: powerful influence in thig 
direction, than books—hooks replete with the noblest teachings 
of wisdom, and the highest incentives to public and private vir- 
tue. f ΠΝ l 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES THE GREAT WANT OF WISCONSIN. 


' None can doubt the desirableness and. utility of good books. 
A single book, or half a dozen books, will not answer the pur- 
pose. We wantlibraries. It has been truly. said, that the 
conception of the Library, the assembling in one, room, and 
ranging side by side, all the wisdom of the past, and its preser- 
vation. unhurt by the ravages of time, completes the beneficence 
of the iriventions of language and letters, and makes, and alone 
makes, any great thought uttered or written, the common prop- 


erty of mankind.  For.genera] reading, stich libraries need not | 


necessarily be large; a selection of modern ‘books, which con- 
tain the real staple of intellectual life, may be made within a 
reasonable compass. Such a collection, wisely chosen, centrally 
located, and freely circulated and read, would go on its daily. 
mission.of light, and love and intelligence to bless hundreds of 
families and thousands of minds. ‘But few individuals are able 
to procure such libraries. Tt may also be sald, that individuals 
as such do not build school houses nor thurches, canals nor 
railroads; these are done by associated effort. In matters of 
great public concérn; such as the protection of society, and the 
education of the people, Government, which.is but the expres- 
sion of the aggregation οἵ the people, steps forward and does 
the work, or leads off in the enterprise. And this is the. wa 

in which libraries may, and should, ‘be economically provided. 
Let them be ScHoot LrpraRizs—a part. and parcel ot the edu- 
cational system of the. State, for thé joint benefit of the old and 
the young. This is no mere theory. . It has been tried in many 


of our States; and wherever faithfully tried, has always proyed’ 


siccessful. We have yet had no such faithful trial in Wisconsin; 
nor ig it to be wondered, at, for in the infancy of our State, our 
pedple could not be expected at once fo provide for all the in- 
tellectual wants of themselves and their. children. 

The subject of ῷσποοί, LIBRARIES, when properly considered, 
cannot but enlist the earnest sympathies and. activities of our 
people. Our first great duty is; unquestionably, to teach our 
children.to read—thus providing for them a knowledge produc- 
tive of one of the highest sources of human happiness. And 
our next duty, scarcely less important, is to provide them with 
proper books to gratify and improve the taste tey early acquire 
for reading, “It is in vain,” writes the learned and eloquent 
Epwarp EVERETT, “that children are taught to read, if they 
have no access to.good books,—worse than. iù yain, if they are 
furnished with nothing better than the wretched trash in tawdry 
binding, which is carried round by the peddlers.” ' 

Not less to the point are the suggestive utterances of the dis- 
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tinguished Rey. Dr. Francis WAYLAND, now more than forty 
years engaged in the great work of - American education. 
* Our system of general education," he. writes, “(seems to 
render some provision for farnishing abundant and good reading 
an imperative duty. . Το teach our people to read, is to accom- 
plish but half our work; or, rather to, leave our work unfinished 
precisely at the point’where what we. have done may prove a 
curse instead of a blessing. We can only realize the benefits 
of our system of general edugation, when we πο only teach the 
people, to read, but also furnish them with such reading'as shall 
cultivate the πας ο. improve the heart, , When this shall 
have been done for our whole country, andit will be‘ done in 
all the free States, a population Will xiseup among us such as . 
the world has never yet seen." ^. p 
We teach our children in their infancy to éat, and as they 

grow up we provide them with trades and teach them .occupa- 
tions by which to obtain their daily bread. -We teach them in 
‘their childhood how to read—and, shall we not also at the same 
time, furnish them proper réading matter, so that while they are 
growing up they may carefully cultiyate this noble talent for 
wise and: not ignoble purposes? .Considered in any proper 

oint of view, School Libraries are, in very deed, the great intel- 
ectual want of our State—a want inherently connected with: 
our system of popular education, and so connected by aur Con- 
stitution,;our laws; and by the fitness of things, as well as by 
the universal consent and approval of our people. " 
κ το (THE KIND OF BOOKS’ NEEDED. 


For School Libraries, we are generally apt to say, that books 
are needed tó suit all capacities, to meet, the wants of all classes 
of community. “And this ‘is correct. . Yet ‘the primary.’ object 
should not’ be forgotten, tó provide suitable books for the youth: 
of bóth sexes, from their earliest ability to read up to-the age of 
twenty. This isithe public educational limit, and School Li- 
braries are but auxiliaries of the system of popular education ; 
, and this i$ the formative period ‘of ‘character. To select the 
proper kind of mental food—the School’ Libraries—for: the 
children of a whole State, as well as' the reading in a, great 
measure for their parens monl be a labor of .vast respdusibil- 
ity ; for from’such libraries, the most momentous consequences 
would be likely to result. “What, then, are the kinds of books 
needed? 2 ο. ὃν ^ ον ης am : it 
` «Τη the bistory.of the early life of ahy one,” remarks Presi- 
dent BARKER. of Alleghany College, “the imagination. is far 
more vigorous and lively than the rational faculty. | Loti be- 
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fore we are capable of any sustained effórt;of reasoning, we 
listen with inexpressible delight to narratives of “moving inci- 
dents by flood and field,’ with slight discrimination between 
truth and falsehood, or,even between that which is conformable 
to nature, and that which is preternatural and impossible. The 
imagination draws its inspiration, primarily from the senses, and 
hence narrative and descriptive compositions, must form the sta- 
le of every collection of books that children will read with 
interest, and that will permanently affect their principles and 
conduct. In a narrative, the’ truth is clothed with flesh ; it 
lives, it speaks to us as a familiar friend ; we are permitted to 
look at its features, to grasp its hand in sincere friendship, and 
‘call it ours by the fondest names and recollections. Examples, 
and associations which make examples prevalent, almost infin- 
itely outweigh any array of precepts; however judicious; and 
hence all professedly didactic essays might as well be omitted 
from a catalogue of books to. be read voluntarially by school, 
children, History, and biography, books of travel, popular 
descriptions of the kingdoms of nature, especially’ of “animal 
life, and the applications of science to art, whether ‘useful or 
ornamental, comprise most of the works which should find ad- 
mission to the shelves of a public school library. ‘If to these 
be admitted a judicious admixture of works of fiction and im- 
agination, such as are true to nature and to morality, both in 
action and sentiment, such as are neither above nor below the 
capacity of youth, and, above all, that havea high philosophical 
meaning, ‘threading upon a narrative not too gross the pearl of 
wisdom both practical and speculative,—such a library com- 
pletes the circle of that knowledge whieh youth will seek volun- 
tarily for its own sake. * Ἢ. * If @ very import- 
ant function of the public shool, is the ineuleation of virtuous 
principles and the formation of virtuous habits, the literature of 
the library should correspond with this idea of their character. 
À large portion of the library, especially that part of it designed 
for the use of the more juvenile pupils, should be selected with 
direct reference to the influence which it will have upon habits 
and principles. ` -Especially should. the public authorities take 
care that no book containing loose or yicious principles, and 
even that no book merely neutral on moral questions, be placed 
in the hands of the children of the public schools. * * * 
While discussion on the vexed questions that divide Christians 
into parties, 1s forbidden within the walls of a room dedicated to 
the common benefit of- all classes of religionists,—it is by, no 
means forbidden to inculcate that morality which all alike.deem 
to be obligatory, nor the principle on which it rests, —obediénce 
to the will of God, revealed in the Holy Scriptures." Enter- 
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taining narratives, enforcing the first great .commandment, su- 

reme love to God, and.the conscientioug performance of relative 
ditio: are a.necessary part.of. every complete library for youth; 
and, least of all, should they be excluded from that library which 
is to instruct the youth of the nation in the theory and practice 
of virtue." — ; We 26.8 i: 

* A library of good books," said Hon. Hayry BARNARD in 
his Rhode Island School Report of 1845, ‘“ selected:in reference 
to the intellectual wants of the ‘old and the young, should be 

rovided in every village. To create 3 taste for reading should 
be a leading object in.the labors of teachers and lecturers. - All 
that the school, even the best, where so much is to be done in 
the way of disciplining the faculties,—all that the ablest lec- . 
ture, when accompanied by illustrations and experiments, can 
do, towards unfolding :the many -branches of: knowledge, and 
filling the mind with various information, is but little, compared 
with the : thoughtful. perusal of good books; from evening to 
evening, extending through a series of yedrs. These are.the 
great instruments of self-culture, when their truths are inwrought 
by reflection: into the very:structure of the mind, and made. to 
shed light on the daily labors of the .work-shop. : There should 
be a due proportion of: books: of science and useful knowledge, 
of voyages, travels, and biography, and a good supply of judi- 
ciously chosen works of fiction. It has heen a great mistake 
heretofore, in selecting books for public libraries, as well as in 
providing courses of lectures, intended. merely for the poorer 
and working elasses, to suppose that scientific and purely useful 
knowledge should be almost the exclusive objects of attention. 
The taste for reading and lectures of this.character, must first 
be created, and the ability to follow a continuous train of 
thought, whether printed or spoken, must'be imparted by apre- 
vious discipline. This taste and ability are too often: wanting. 
The books and lectures, therefore, should be very: interesting, 
and calculated to create a taste for further reading and inquiry.” 

Jacop ABBOTT, by the following contrast of three ways of 
telling the same story, has happily illustrated the narrative and 
descriptive style of addressing the minds of children through 
the:senses—or, in other words, presenting everything in such a 
way that it may convey vivid pictures tò the mind, and hence 
leave the most enduring impressions: , ,;. . 

* A man had a fine dog, and he was.very fond of him; he 
used to take a great deal: of, care of him, and gave-him all he 
wanted ; and, in fact, he did all he could to. make him comforta- 
ble, so that he should enjoy a happy life. : Thus he loved his 
dog very:much, and took great B cues in seeing him comforta- 
ble and happy." . ᾿ he e 
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This, now, presents very few sensible images to the mind of 
the child, In the following form,’ it would convey the same 
general ideas,, but far more distinctly and vividly:^ © - 2 

“There was onée à man who had a large black and white dog, 
beautifully spotted. He made a little house for him, out in a 
sunny corner of the yard, and ysed to, give him as much meat 
as he wanted. “He would go and see, him sómetimes, and ‘pat 
his head, while‘he was lying upon his'straw in his little house, 
‘He loved his dog,” ia aM 

Would you give still riore point to the story, let your style 
be abrupt and striking, and give the reins entirely to the imag- 
ination. Suppose the narrator, with's child ‘on each; knee, be- 
gins thus : . SUE INE αυ; 

“A man, one pleasant morning, was standing upon the: steps 
of his door, and he said, ‘I think I will go and see my: dog, 
Towser.” | "NN ' 

* Now, whére do you think this dog, Towser; lived?” .  ' 

“T don’t know,” will bé the reply of each listener, with a 
face full of curiosity and interest. ᾿ i 

« Why, old Towser was out in a ‘little square’ house which 
his master had made for him in a corner of the yard.’ So he 
took some meat in'his hand for "owgér's breakfast.” Do you 
think he took out a plate, and a knife and fork? ©: . 

“ This man was very kind to Towser ; his beautiful, spotted, 
black and white Towser ;—and when he got to his house, he 
opened the door, and said: , - 5 πο S 

« €'l'owser, Towser, come out here, Towser.’ ^ - e 

** So Towser eame running out, and stood there wagging his 
tail. His master patted -him on the head. You may jump 
down on, your hands and feet, and I will tell you éxactly how it 
was. You shall be Towser. Here, you may get under the 
table, which will do for his house. Then I-will'come and call 
you out, and pat you on the head,” ete., etc. : ae 
, "No one at all acquainted ‘with children ‘need: be, told how 
much stronger an interest the Jattér style of- narration’ would 
excite. And the difference is, in a philosophical point of view, 
that the former is expressed in abstract terms, which ‘the mind 
comes to appreciate fully only after Jong habits of generaliza- 
tion ; in'the latter, the meanmg comes through sensible images; 
which the child can picture to ‘himself with easé and‘ pleasure, 
by means. of those faculties of the ‘mind, whatever they’ ma 
be, by which the images presented by the senses, are perceived, 
àt first, and afterwards renewed through the magical stimulus of 
language. This is the key to one of the great secrets of intet- 
esting children, and in teaching the young generally. Ap- 
proach their minds through the senses. Describe everything 
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as it presents itself to thé eye and the ear. ‘Where you wish 
to gain the réadiest and most comple! access to the ‘heart, these 
are the doóras: ^: "^ 0! * ιν. UC 

‘And Mr. Abbott’s ides of interesting children‘by descriptive 
narrative applies more forcibly to juvenile books, than even tô 
conversation—for the former*have not the living tones of the 
human voice to bring to their aid.’ -Books, thën; for children, 
should ‘be eminently suited ‘to their’ capacities, aid written in 
an earnest, life-like simplicity—true to nature, ahd true to mor- 
ality. “Νο dry, ‘tedious homilies will éverattracttheir attention, 
or benefit their intellect: ` ea ee ΟΝ. 

History and Biography.—It has: beén properly remarked, 
“that individuals preceded nitions: "The picture'of the former 
is more easily ‘comprehended than that of the latter, ‘and is bet- 
ter adapted to πο. the curiosity, and interestthe feelings of & 
child. . Biography shóuld; therefore, form the prineipal-topic of 
elementary history ; ‘and the great periods into which it is ‘nat~ 
urally and formally" divided,—and which must be distinctly 
marked,—should be associated with the:names of some distin- 
guished individual or individuals. ' The life of an individual 
often forms the leading feature of the age in which helived, and 
will form the best nucleus'around which to collect in the youth- 
ful mind the eyetits of ‘an age or the history of a period.” 

‘‘Histoties niáke-men wise,” says’ Lord Bacon. ~ “ History,” 
says Hon. E. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent: of Public- In- 
struction for’ Upper Canada, “History delineates the events 
which ‘have ‘marked the progress of mankind. . He that knows 
history adds thé'expérience of former ages to his own. He 
lives the:life of the world. -Especially heslearn8 the origin and 
character of his copntry’s laws and institutions, the soufées of 
its prosperity, and ‘therefore the nieáns and. dutiés required for 
the advancement of its interests," 5 ^ ©. EE. P f 

“ By the study of history,-of philosophy, and of the clas- 
sics,” says LIEBIG, ** we obtain a knowledge of: the intellectual 
world, the laws of thought, of mental inquiry, and of the spir- 
itual nature of ‘man.’ Whilst we hold communion with the spir- 
' its of ‘the great and good of all ages! we derive from the expe- 
rience;óf past centuries the’ power of soothing and governing 
the passions, and of softéning , the heatt: we are enabled to 
comprehend man 4536 exists at’ the present time, sinée his 
moral nature remains ever the same., We are taught to embel- 
lish’ dnd ‘present,’ in the most engaging! form, ‘the: principles of 


truth, of justice and of religion, and thus to make the: most en~ 


tring impression upon the minds of others; -- 
'' a Tt 16 because God is visible in history," says BANCROFTj 


“that its-office 14 the noblest except that of the poet. The poet’ - 


-- 
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js at once the interpreter and the favorite of Heaven. He 
catches the first beam of light that flows from its uncreated 
source. He repeats the message of the Infinite, without always 
being able to analyze it, and often without knowing how he re- 
ceived it, or why he was selected for its utterance. To him, and 
to him alone, history yieldg in dignity ; for she notonly,watches 
the great encounters of life, but recalls what had vanished, and 
partaking of a bliss like that of creating, restores.it to animated 

eing. ‘The mineralogist takes special delight in contemplating 
the process of orystalization, as though he had caught nature at 
her work as a geometrician ; giving herself up: to be gazed at 
without concealment such as she appears in the very moment of 
exertion. But history, as she reclines in the lap of eternity, 
sees the mind of humanity engaged in formative efforts, con- 
structing sciences, promulgating laws, organizing common- 
wealths, and displaying its energies in the visible movement of 
its intelligence. Of all pursuits that require analysis, history, 
therefore, stands first. It is equal to philosophy; for as cer- 
tainly as the actual bodies forth the ideal, so certainly 
does history contain philosophy. It is grander.than thenatural 
Sciences; for its study is man, the last work of creation, and 
the most perfect in its relations with the Infinite." 

In studying man, in studying history, we must' study repre- 
sentative men, and representative events, Inour School Dibra- 
ries, we need, therefore, works that will tell us, in a truthful, 
captivating manner, the story of Xerxes, Cyrus, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cæsar, and other heroes of ancient times, of the 
crusades and the middle ages; the revival of learning; of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Norway, and other European 
countries, whence our fathers migrated; the discovery of the 
New Yorld by Columbus,. whose ungrateful sovereign suffered 
him to die in chains, persecuted and broken-hearted ; of Galileo, 
the inventor of the telescope, who, when he declared of theearth 
that “It does move," was imprisoned the. closing years of his 
life for uttering such a supposed impious thought; of Newton, 
the discoverer of the laws of gravitation ; of Franklin, who, 
with his kite, snatched the lightening from Heaven, and demon- 
strated its identity with the electric fluid; the settlement and. 
sufferings of the Pilgrim fathers on. the bleak shores of New 
England; the heroic Captain John Smith, the settlement of 
Virginia, and the romantic story of the lovely Indian Princess, 
Pocahontas ; of Lord Baltimore, who planted the Catholic col- 
ony of Maryland, of Roger Williams, who, with: his persecu- 
ted Baptist adherents, founded the colony of Rhode Island, of 
William Penn, with his Quaker settlement of Pennsylvania, 
each proclaiming religiousliberty andthe freedom of conscience ; 
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of the founding of Géorgia ‘by. Oxlethórpė; the story of De 
Suto and his steel-elad wartidrs, while in quést’ of gold, discov- 
efing the Mississippi ; the adventures’ of Marquette, La Salle 
and De Tonty ; of Washington, Gréene, Marion and their eom- 
patriots, defending the liberties of theircountry ; of Boone, the 
early exploret of enhessee'and Kentuéky; and of Clark, the 
gallant conqueror of the great’ North-West ;-of Arkwright, the 
inventor of the spiniiing jenny; which has addéd millions to the 
wealth and. tradé ‘of England; of Watt, -the improver of the 
steam-enginé ; of Whitney, the inventor of thé cotton-gin, which 
ha’ trebled the value of all the cotton lands, in.our country, and 
led to a vast diminution’ ofthe cost of the necessary clothing of 
millions of the human race; of Godfrey and Hadley, the inven- 
tors of the quadrant », of Filtón, Fiteh 4nd Rumsey, the inven- 
tors! of steamboats ; of Morse, the inventor of the electric 
telegraph ; and the story of the infant settlement and wonderful 
growth of the States of our Republic, the principles upon which 
οὔτ government is founded, and the hopes upon which its stabil- 
ity rests. : ERE 
“The chill of penury,” says President BARKER, “broken 
health, religious bigotry, thé most advérse cit¢umstances, have 
ielded to the unconquerable: will of the youthful devotee of 
σας Or rather, instead of dispiriting, they have devel- 
oped the resources, the-infiaté'energy of the soul kindled with 
the celestiàl fire of genius ; it- has risen superior, apparently, 
to the decree of Providence appointing its allotment ; it has 
spurned its fetters, it has asserted the majesty of intellect, and 
mankind have, with oné voice, admitted the validity of its pre- 
tensions. Can we over-estimate the impression which the peru- 
sal-of the memoirs óf ‘such men will produce on the susceptible 
mind of early youth ?—Will not the example haunt the memory 
by night, as well as by day ?—Will it not inspire emulation, and 
a generous rivalry—a heroic purpose, ourselves-to fill a niche 
in the:patitheon of history ? - Was it not thus, that'the youthful 
Themistocles exclaimed, that ‘the trophies of Miltiades would: 
not suffer him to sleep?’ "That Alexander prized above all the 
' iterature of his age, the Iliad of Homer ; "and that, in our day, 

Napoleon daily perused’ some portion of Plütareh's Lives. 
say it without fear of successful contradiction, that example is 
the most edifying counsel, the most attractive influence, often 
the most lucid instruction, éver addressed to the youthful mind. ' 
If sò, a library enriched with the lives-of those who have made 
themselves & blessing to mafikirid, by the light ‘of their intelli- 
gence and virtue, will instil: love οἳ truth ahd ‘goodness, with 
silent but irresistible energy.”’ T E 
Books of Travel.—W or Z of this class:are full of incident, 
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depicting the customs, modes,of life, : and national ‘peculiarities. 
of people of all countries. Such works as the travels of Mar- 
quere Cook, Ledyard, Lewis and Clark, Diisi ' Silliman, 
ayard, Livingstone, Lynch, Fremont, Kane and Bayard: Tay- 
lor, possess: an interest as πω ee English language. . 

Astronomg.-—** No branch of knowledge," says EVERETT, 
* can surely claim precedence of astronomy: No other science 
furnishes such a palpable embodiment of the abstractions which 
lie at the foundation of our intellectual system ; the great ideas 
of time, and space, and extension, and magnitude, and number, 
and motion, and power. How grand the conception of the ages 
on ages required for several of the secular equations of the so- 
lar system ; of distances from which the light of'a fixed star 
would not reach us in twenty millions of years; of magnitudes 
compared with which the earth is but a foot-ball; of starry 
hosts, suns like our own, numberless as the sands on the shore; 
of worlds and systems shooting through the infinite spaces, with 
a velocity compared with which the cannon-ball is a way-worn, 
heavy-paced traveller ! 

«« The heavenly hosts! There they shine and there they move, 
as they moved and shone to the eyes of Newton and Galileo, 
of Kepler and Copernicus, of Ptolemy and Hipparchus:; yea, 
88 wi moved and shone when the morning ‘stars-sang together, 
and all the sons of God: shouted for joy. All has changed on 
earth ; but the glorious heavens remain unchanged. The plough 
passes over the site of mighty cities, the homes of powerful na- 
tions are desolate, the languages they spoke are forgotten; but 
the stars that shone for them are shining for us ; the same eclip- 
ses run their steady cycle ; the same equinoxes-¢all out the flow-. 
ers of spring and send the hushandman to the harvest; the 
sun pauses at either tropic as he did when his course began ; 
and sun and moon, and planet and satellite, and star and con- 
stellation and galaxy, still bear witness to the- power, the.wis- 
dom, and the love which placed them in the heavens, and upholds 
them there." - ο MS 

Natural History and Physiology.—‘< Every clime 15 tasked,” 
observes BANCROFT, **to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. 
Minerals that lie on the peaka of the Himalayas, animale that 
hide in the densest jungles of Africa, flowers that bloom in- the 
solitudes of Sumatra, or the trackless swamps along the Ama- 
zon, are brought within the observation and domain of science. 

« With equal diligence the internal structure of plants and 
animals has been subjected to examination. We may gaze with 
astonishment at the advances which the past fifty years have 
made in the science of comparative physiology. By a most. la- 
borious and long continued use of the microscope, and by'a vast 
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"E^ 8 
number of careful and minute dissections, man has gained such 
insight intó animal being, as not only tq define its primary 
groups, but almost, to draw the ideal τὰ αρ αὶ that preceded 
their creation. : Not ‘content with the study'of his own organi- 
zation and the coniparison of it with the Fauna of every zone, 
he has been able to count the pun of the heart of a cater- 
pillar ; to watch the flow of’ blood through the veins of the silk- 
worm ; to, enumerate the millions of living things that dwell in 
a drop of water; to táke the census of creatures 80 small, that 
parts.of their ‘members remain invisible to the, most powerful 
microscope ; to-trace the lungs of the insett which floats so 
ayly on the limber fans of its wings,'and revels in the full fru- 
ition of its trans¢endent powers of motion." i 
Chemtstry.— How' wonderful, how varied, and how useful is 
a knówledge'óf chemistry. ' Earths and alkalis, touched by the 
ereative wire of electricity, start up into metals that float on 
water, and kindle in the ait. ' Chemistry explains the formation 
of clouds, rain, mist, snow’ water-spouts, arid other atmospher- 
ic phenomena; tréats-of the’ great combinations ‘of nature, 
which produce yolcanoes, earthquakes, deluges, minerals ; it 
acquaints us with the best means of constructing and arrangin 
our habitations, so as to render them healthy, of examining ant 
adjusting the air which we-must breathe in them, guarding 
against contagious diseases; selécting and preparing wholesome 
food, drink,'und ‘clothing, discovering and explaining the influ- 
ence of occupation, fashion and customs on health and longevity ; 
it treats of the nature οὔ plants and soils, their mutual adapta- 
tion, the laws of production, and the nature and use .of. man- 
ures ; and its ΤΗ to thé arts, manyfacturés; agricul- 
culture, hóusehold economy, the‘ health and. happiness of our 
race, are most extensive; interesting ‘nd: important. : Every 
School Library should: poe popuh works on a subject so 
varied and useful in al 'the'affairs ard, interests of every-day 
Ὅν. νυ, ΝΜ; ντ; ἵν, 
Geology.— Thìs ‘science. is full ο, interest and profit to our 
race. It has faithfully pointed’ out; the "localities of precious 
and useful metals and’ coal, which havé ‘added unnumbered mil- 
lions to the comfort- and.'wealth ‘of the civilized ‘world. `“ The 
geologist,” says BANCROFT, “has been able'to’ aséertain, in 
some degree, the chronoltgy of our planet ; ‘to. demonstrate the 
regularity of its structuré ‘where it seemed most dipturbed “and 
where nature herself wag at, fault, and the trail of-Her footsteps 
broken, to restore the’ just wies iun) ‘of strata that had been 
crushed intó confn8iqn, or turned over'in  appáürently iiexplica- 
ble and incongruotis folds: „He Fas pérused the rocky tablets 
on which time-honored háture has set her-inseriptions. ‘He has 
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epened the massive sepulchres of departed forms of being; and 
pored over the copious records preserved there in.stone, till 
they have revealed the majestic march ‘of creative power, from 
the organism of the zoophyte emtombed,in the lowest, depths of 
Siluria, through all the rising gradations of animal life, yp to its 
sublimest result in God-like man." S NI E 
Jileotricity.— ** Of the nature of electricity,” . says. -BAN- 
CROFT, ‘more has been discovered in the last fifty. years than 
in all past time, not even excepting the age when our own 
Franklin called i¢.from the clouds. ‘This aeria] invisible power 
has learnt to fly as man’s faithful messenger, till the mystic 
wires iremble with his passions, and bear his errands om the 
wings of lightning: He divines how this agency which holds 
the globe in its invisible embrace, guides floating atoms to their 
places in the crystal; or teaches the mineral.ores the lines in 
which they should move, where to assemble together; and where 
to-lie down and take their rest. It whispers to the meteorolo- 
gist the secrets of the atmosphere and the skies. . For the chem- 
ist in his laboratory it perfects the instruments of heat, dissolves 
the closest affinities, and reunites the sundered.elementa. It 
joins the artisan at his toil, and busily: employed at his side, 
this subtlest and swiftest of existences tamely applies itself to 
its task, with patient eare reproduces the designs of the engra- 
ver or the plastic art, and disposes the metal with a skillful del- 
icacy and exactness which the best workman cannot rival.— 
Nay, more :, it enters into the composition of man himself, and 
is ever present as the inmost witness of his thoughts and voli- 
tions.’ . , , Z E es ο 
; Of Natural and Intellectual Philosophy, of Botany, and oth- 
er interesting subjects, it is not. necessary to speak in detail:— 
When presented in popular forms, they, cannot fail to interest, 
enlighten and strengthen the youthful mind. In. both the natu- 
ral and mental world, we find abundant sources of the noblest 
attraction, and of the highest utility to our race. Let books on 
these and aaron αρ properly popularized, and stripped 
of technicalities, be placed ‘where children and their parents can 
everywhere have free and convenient access ‘to them, and it 
sould be impossible to estimate the happy results of a few brief 
years’ experience. , : e : 
Ὃν Thé time was when even the learned Bacon thought the stump 
of a beech tree had been Known to put forth a birch, and when 
the great philosopher Kepler believed that the: planets. were 
monstrous animals — errors from which those giant minds could 
not divest themselves, but which the vériest school boy. now 
knows to bé absolutely impossible; ‘ The collective man of the 
future," suggests BANCROFT, “ will see further, and see more 
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clearly, than: the: collective mari of to-day, and he will share his 
superior power of vision and his attainments with every oné, of 
his time. . Thus‘it Has’ come Το pass; that the child now at school 


could ingtruct Columbus respecting the figure of. the earth, or 


Newton respecting light, or^ Franklin on, électricity. ; that the. 


husbandman ór thé mechanic of a Christian ‘congregation, solves. 
questions respecting 'God"and man,' and man’s destiny, which, 


perplexed the most, gifted philosophers-of' ancient Greece.” 
z : E sew t To lg » 
-: ; : ‘ MT Τα - , * a gs E νων 
' SOME OF THE: SPECIAL BENERITS OF SCHOOL, LIBRARIES, 
"Thére are several spécial benefits to be derived from a‘gene- 
ra] system of School Libraries, that deserve particular-notico: 


1: Stdiidard histories would inform us of the different coun 


tries and ages, of the mensand the Women; £o:whom we are 
indebted as & nation:for our success, our knowledge, and pros- 
perity. ‘Our land,” says’ Bancror?, «is not more the reci- 
pient of the-men of all-:copntries than Of their ideas." Annihi- 
late the past of any one.léading nation. of. the world, and: our 
destiny would have been changed. | Taly and ' Spain, in the 
persons òf. Columbus and Isabella, joined together for the great 
discovery that opened Ametica to emigration and eommerce; 
France-contribitdd itd.its independence;. the’ search for’ the 
origin of the language we speak carries-us to Indias.dur reli- 
gion is‘from Palestine; of the hymns ‘suig in our: churches, 
Some ποτό first heard in Italy, dome in the deserts of Arabia, 
someon. the baks of the Euphrates; out-arts come from Greece; 
our jurisprudénce from:Rome; our maritime'tode from Russia; 
England taught us the system of Representative Government; 
the noble Republic-of .the United Provinces bequeathed to us 
in the world of thought, the great idea of the ‘toleration of all 
opinions; in the world of-action,. the prolific principle- ο. a 
Federal union. Our country stands, therefore, more: than any 
other, as the realization of the unity of the race.’ 

9. "Peachers.irould be improved, and they, 1η) turn, - would 
still more improve their pupils. * In the-first place," remarks 


Prof. DanreL READ, now of our State. University, “the. 


teacher will be improved in the standard ‘of his qualifications. 
No one is fit £o be a teather who 15 not himself a learner. This 
is'a pre-requisite 6ο all success. Unless the teacher is a learner, 
he cannot have the spirit of 318 profession;. he ¢annot be an 
earnest man in his work; | unless his own mind is quickened and 


made active by thought and study, he is wholly unfit to stir up. 


and energize the minds of others. In the library, -he has con- 
stantly before him a stimulant to his own improvement; and he 
can bring forth from this treasure-houge things.new and old to' 
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interest and arouse his school. Instead of spending his leisure 
moments in idleness and gossip, he hag, in the library, a never 
failing means of enjoyment and recreation befitting his vo- 
cation, ^. a wipes ἡ { ’ 

“ Besides, in every School Library, there would, of course, 
be placéd the standard works on the theory and.art of teaching. 
Thus the best and most improved methods of conducting a 
school are brought-directly fo his attention and knowledge—the 
means of governing a school—of banishing ‘inertness and the 
etl routine of drawling lessons. Above all, his own mind 
will be stirred up, and he will be brought to think for himself, 
as well aş to ayailhimself of the aid&-of others. How should 
the young teacher, male or female, without experience, know 
how to conduct the school, and with what eagerness will aid and 
instruction be sought from the best books. It is a common topic 
of complaint here and everywhere, that wëll qualified teachers 
cannot he had for our schools. What shall be the remedy? 
This has been a subject 6f earnest inquiry in our State' Legis- 
latures, and among ouf eminent educators. Some of the States 
have established Normal Schools at a vast expenbe; some havé 
made liberal appropriations for the éupport and holding of 
Teachers’ Institutes. «Νο doubt these instrumentalities bise 
accomplished their measure of goód. But I shall not soon for- 
ge the remark of an eminent teacher, of another State, whose 

eart is in every great educatioríalmovement. f After all,’ said 
he, ‘the little silent’ volumes for teachers, which'have been sent 
‘out-in our School Libraries, have doné'more good in improving 
our teachers, and making them what they should be, than an 
thing else wè havé done. They have gone ‘into -every schoo 
house, and been the guides and companions of our young teach- 
ers, our young men and wonien, when entering upon: their new 
charge, while all other instrumentalities have been partial ‘and 
limited in their influence.’ ” Zr "d 

School Libraries would open to teachers a source from which 
they could prepare. leetures for the benefit’ of the district, as 
vell as Teachers’ Institutes, on the various subjects of eduda- 
tion, health, morals, government, natural and civil histoty, the 
wonders ‘of sciencé, the diseoveries of art, and many other 
topics of. enduring interest. They would have the means at 
their command to prepare themselves, if not already prepared, 
for another importànt-wórk—one, ih an eminent degree uniting 
pleasure and instruction:  ** Once, at least, each week," sug- 

ests ‘Hon. ANson SMYTH, State Commissioner of Common 
Schools of Ohio, *I would have the teacher accompany the pu- 
ps on an excursion through the neighboring fields and proves. 
his occasion might be improved for the imparting instruction 
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in Botany, Geology, Entomology and Ornithology. The varie- 
ties of ‘plants, Rowers, herbs, ‘grasses, grains, shrubs, and trees, 
—of soils and stones,—of insects ani‘ birds,— would furnish 
pledsing and profitable subjects for reniafk and uy Upon 
these subjects all children should be'instructed.. It is a deplo- 
rable truth, that in all our larger towns, childrey are’ almost ut- 
térly ignorant in regard to them. "There are thousands of 
school girls. who, at a glance, could name the fabrics of all the 
dresses ever worn by Caroline Woodman: or Flora’ McFlimsey; 
but' who conld not tell the growing oats, barley, rye and wheat; 
nor the oak, beach, maple and hickory apart; nor distinguish 
between an owl and an eagle, a wren. anda robin." ` 

3., The influence of ‘Schoo! Librariés upon the pupils them- 
selves would be no less salutary. As children learn to read, 
proper, books, suitable to their ντ. would prove a 
powerful incentive to their acquisition of knowledge. They 
would give a new zest-to their studies, and constantly impart a 
new stimulus to learn more. It is well known,. that in very 
niany of our districts, schools are kept only the three months, 
the requisite period to secure a share ‘of the School Fund appor- 
tionmeht; thus leaving the children in those districts nine 
months of the year without school instruction; and the average 
months of schools taught in the State is only five and three 
fifths—leaving more than half of the year throughout the State 
during which our two hundred and sixty-four thousand children 
are without the least visible means, of instruction. Then, in 
an especial manner, do they need School Libraries, to which 
they can resort, and find the means and incentives for intel- 
lectual growth and improvement. Let them have the best works 
of the best minds, past and present, and it will be better for 
them than to have the most brilliant Jectures,-,incomplete as 
they always, from their nature, must be, delivered in their re- 
spective neighborhoods by Bancroft, Everett, Emerson, Bayard 
Taylor and others of the most cultivated scholars of our 
country. . η κ 

4. School Libraries would prove a powerful incentive towards 
the formation of Youth's Debating Clubs, and Literary Associ- 
ations, by furnishing sources of information upon almost every 
practical subject: Thus would the spirit of, research and 
discussion be fostered and encouraged, deep, clear and correct 
thinking promoted, and the rising man fitted for.the stern mental 
conflicts: of life, in which many, no doubt, will hereafter be 
called upon to engage, as the law-makers and expounders of 
our State and Union. 

5. These Libraries should contain an appropriate selection of 
works of the best poets—-God’s interpreters of nature. ‘The 
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Iliad of Homer, is unquestionably the finest epic in- the ,world, 
and the (Edipus of Sophocles is peerless in poetic literature. 
But as a whole, it has:been remarked; the ‘English poetry is the 
richest gift ever bestowed, by the gening of any people, upon. 
the human family. “ The-School Library;” observes President 
BARKER, “is the depository of this. literature, and by the 
study of it chiefly, mustjthe taste of.our people be refined, and. 
the current of their, thoughts be panelled: ` In Italy, pictures 
and statues, architecture and music, have performed this task; 
in England landscape ο. ba infused universally a tinge: 
of poetic sentiment. Here these agencies do not exist;, but it 
is the privilege of-all to see suspended in writing, the imperial 
creatiorts of the poet and the philosopher, and to gaze on them 
till their own souls thrill with transport, and vibrate in unigon 
with these generous sentimentg.’”. Let us gladly scatter flowers 
along the pathway ‘of. knowledge, which may constantly- fill the 
mind with the image ef beauty and goodness. , ADM 
“ Do any reply," asks Mrs, SIGOURNEY, “that *the | percep- 
tion of the Beautiful'is but:a luxüríous sensation, and may 
be dispensed with in, those systems of education which this age 
of tility establishes? . But. is mot its culture the. more de- 
_ manded, to throw a healthful leaven into the mass of society, 
and to serve as some counterpoise for that love of accumulation, 
which pervades every rank, intrudes into every recess, aud 
p even in consecrated places the {tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats 'of such as:sell doves? In ancient 
times, the appreciation-of whatever was beautiful in the frame 
of Nature, was accounted salutary, liy philosophers and sages. 
Galen says, * He who has two cakes of bread, ethim sell one, 
and buy some flowers; for bread is; food for the body, but. 
flowers are food for the soul? If the perception of the Beaute. 
ful may be made conduciye to present improvement, and to 
future happiness; if. it have a, tendency to refine and sublimate 
the character; ought it not to -receive culture throughout the: 
whole process of education? It takes root, most naturally and 
deeply, in the simple and loving heart; and is, therefore, peen- 
liarly fitted to the early years of. life, when, to borrow the Jan- 
guage of a German writer, ‘every sweet sound takes a sweet 
odor by the hand; and walks in through the open door of the, 
child's heart.” ” - EL 
6. To young ladies would School Libraries prove of unspeak- 
able benefit. “But to you, my young: lady friends," says 
GEORGE B. Emerson, “even more than to your brothers, it 18 
important now to acquire a talent for reading well,- and a taste 
for reading. I say more important; for, looking forward to the 
future, you will need it morethan they. They are more inde-. 
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pendent of this resource. They have - their. shops, and! fatma; 
and counting houses to. go to. They arg.daMy..ón change,— 
They go abroad on the,pcean,. The sphere, of woman, her;place 
of honor, is home, hér:own fireside, the,eares of ;her.awn familys 
A well educated woman is‘a.sth;in'this sphere, shedding around 
her the lighit.of intelligence, the. warmth of lovednd happiness. 
And by a well-educated woman, 1 donotmeazn merely ong who hag 
acquired ancient and foreign languages, pr curiousier striking. át- 
complishments., I mean a woman . whd, having. left.sehaol.with 
a firmly-fixed love of reading; has employed! the golden. leisure, 
of her youth jn reading the -best ‘English books,-such as shall 
prepare her for her duties. “All,the.best books even written‘are 
in English, either original or translated ; and in this richest and 
best literature of the world, she may find enough te prepare;hen 
for all the duties and relations of life. The-mere talent of redd- 
ing well, simply,.gracéfully,—what a beautiful aceothplishment, 
it is in woman! How many. weary:ard otherwise heayy. hours, 
have I had charmed into pléssure by. this, talent in a, female 
friend. But I speak of the higher acquisition, the natural 
and usual consequence of this, a taste for reading. “Lhis will 
give & woman a world of. resources: 5! ::: 5. 3 45. ovo: 

“Tt gives her the oracles of :God,. These will be very. near 
her ;—nearest to her. hand whén she wakes; and last. from -her, 
hand when she retires to sleep. :,Απά, what, stores of ‘wisdom, 
for this world and for a higher, will she, gain from this volume |, 
This will enable her to form her own. \charactex -and-the hearts 
of her children. Almost‘every distinguished nian has cbnfess- 
ed his obligations to his mother. Το, her is 'eotnmitted the ime 
portant period of life. How. necéssary, then,.iB :11 that she 
should possess a knowledge of the- laws; of- the body; and: tlie 
mind, and how can she,get it but by reading? : Π' πρῶ gain 
only this, What an unspeakable blessing will your-education be 
to you!’ , M C X MI EM m E 

1. Such Libraries, would have a tendency to lop. off many, of. 
the rougher exterior habits of our youth, dnd Jead them to cul- 
tivate habits of refinement and politeness,: "They are sadly: 
needed. The ancient bow. and eourtesy-—lit£le civilifies, but 
none the less significant of respect’ for elders -and supériors— 
which were so common forty years ago, are ‘now becomé quite. 
out of fashion,‘ ‘But where," enquires: Mr. Commissigner. 
SMYTH, of Ohio, “in all our land, ddeg this good old’ practice. 
prevail? Where are’the evidencés in our childten- of the’ pos- 
session of that spirit of kind respect and appropriate regard for 
their superiors'in years and wisdom ?., Who does not know that: 
bows and courtesies, on thé part‘of our boys ‘and girls, are. ob- 
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&olete, both in idea and. praetice,; and are numbered with the 
lost arts of the ancients’? It has-been remarked, that < there 
are thousands of boys in this great country; not one of whom 
has ever made a bow, wnless-when-he had. occasion to-dodge a 


snow-ball,'a briek-bat, or a -bowlder.’ i 

*«Siome eight or tèn winters since, Ex-Govdrnor Everett, of 
Massachusetts, with the late Amos Lawrence, was, in a sleigh, 
riditg into Boston. As they approached'w schoolhouse, a 
score of young boys rashed into the street, to enjoy thoir after- 
noon recess. Said the Governor to-his friend, * Let ag'abserve 
Whether these boys make obeisance to us, as^we were tanght to 
do fifty years ago." At the same time he expressed the fear, 
that habits of civility were less practised than formerly. ‘As 
they passed the school-house, allquestion and doubt: upon the 

ubject received a speedy, if not a satisfactory settlement ; ‘for 

each one of those twenty juvenile New: Englanders did his best 
at snow-balling the way-faring dignitaries. " > >? 

ἐς That more regard," saya Mi. Νοπτηβνο, the late distin- 
wished Principal of the Connecticut State Normal School, 
‘should be manifested by the young to rules of etiquette and 
courtesy, must be admitted by every. observing mind. - There 
is too little reverence for age and authority ; too slight a rés- 
peet to laws of both man and God. The transition from boy- 

ood to imagined manhood: is altogether es ten as-by it the 

son is, often, placed above thé parent, and the pupils taught 
become much wiser, in their own estimation, than ‘their teach- 
ers. Boys in their undue anxiety to become men, are: neithor 
men nor boys, but formi a new, peculiar race." To rectify 
these evil tendencies, thé School Library must comé to the aid 
of the teacher and the parent. è ο... 

8. Goad Libraries would not fail to exert ὁ happy influence 
in πο vicious habits. ‘Habitual novel NACH 
Hon. Joun D. PHILBRICK, recently Superintendent of Com- 
mon, Schools of Connectieut, and now City Superintendent of 
Boston, ‘is extremely detrimental to the health and vigor of 
both body and mind. Works: of fiction, and those of the baser 
sort, constitute almost the entire staple ‘of the reading -of the 
multitudes of our youth. This species of literature has ‘in 
creased, within a few years, to an alarming extent, and its read- 
ers have inereased in a corresponding ratio. It is-'Spreading 
over the land like a moral plaste, πα the whole moral at- 
sd inr with its pestilential breath. 
pro 
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corrupts the heart. A recent author has truly said, ‘They paint 
for our imitation, humane murders, licentious saints, holy infi- 
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ng," says’ 


he readiig of such. 
uctions inflames the passions, depraves the imagination, and . 
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dels, and honest robbers»: :Overi loathsome women and unutter- 
ably vile men, is thrown the checkered light of a hotimagination, 
until they glow with an infernal Iuster;'." "d 
“c Would you," asks Prof. READ, “effectually: banish. from 
the generation growing up, stupid knavery, low. vices, idleness, 
loafing, running about upon the Sabbath ?.:. These-tnd kindred: 
vices will'be most effectually banished by sending out into ‘every 
tieighborhaod.the means and incentives of. intellectual culture.” 
“What boy,’ inquires Horace Mann, “what boy, at least, 
is there, who is not in: daily! peril: of being: corrupted -by -the 
evil communications of his elders? i-We ali -khow, that there’are 
self-styled gentlemen amongst ub, se]f-styled : gentlemen, —who 
daily, ond hourly, lap their PORE an thé foulness of profanity; 
and though, through a morally insane perversion, they may ve- 
strain themselves, imthe présence of ladies and’ of clergymen, 
yet it is only for the passing hour, when: they hesitate ‘hot to 
pour-out the pent-up flood, to deluge and defile the ‘spotless pu- 
rity of childhood,—ard:this; too, at an-age, when these’ pollut- 
ing stains:aink, centre-deep, into their-young and tender hearts, 
so that no moral bleachery can ever afterwards wholly cleanse 
and purify them.” νε se 7 τ νο ο 
` It 18 always with: pain :and'sorrow, that the good tan’ hears 
God's namo taken in vain’; ‘yet, in fervent charity mdyihe hope 
that, **The accusing spirit flew up to -Heaven's chancery with 
the oath, and às she wrote it down, drópped a tear on the word, 
and, blotted it out forever.": By multiplying the purest models 
of literature, we máy confidentiy hope to do much towards toot- 
ing out this vile habit, .and implanting in the, breasts of our 
youth an unswerving reverence for the. sacréd.name and chardc- 
ter of the Supreme Beings. ':-. ^. ὃν - » - 
Another evil habit to which à Iove of reading, acquired by 
the School-Library, would prove superior, is the low and grov- 
elling desire to witness the vulgar minstrels, and corrupt ballet 
dancers, who stroll through the land—not of: the Venus Celes- 
tial sort, but of the. Venus: Infernal.  **One of the most 
striking things," says: HokAcrk MANN, “in the ‘ Letters from 
Abroad,’ by. Miss C. M. Sedgwick;.is the uniform-and energetic 
condemnatión: which that/ true American lady bestows upon 
opera-dancers, and the whole corps de ballet, for the publie and 
shameless exhibition of their persons upon the stage.. 1: Have 
jung ladies of our cities a nicer sensé of proptiety, of 
modesty, and of all the elements of female‘loveliness, than this 
excellent author, who has written so much for their improve- 
ment, and who is herself so admirable an example of all femin- 
ine purity and delicacy ? And have the young men of America 
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a higher ideal of what beléngd to a true. gentleman,—to: a man 
of lofty and noble paturej than: a: writér;. who-is ša justly cele- 
brated, in both hemispheres, for'her pure and:elevated 'poncep- 
tions of.himdn-charáeten Ὁ... τ 1 oe 2d! o a Y 

. 9..By placing in every: Sohaol. Library one:or ὑπο. standard 
worka on School Architecture, we should soon see n decided: 
improvement in ihe. side, style, "arrangement, an comfort 
of our school-hofises, and 1n.the séléction of the'most beauliful: 
and appropridte.loeations {δὲ them-Hthus rendexing them åt- 
tragtivd, rather than repulsivd; to-thd youth who: repair there 
for the highest. and holiest'bf purposes.: What Mr; MANN said 
eighteen yeats ago'of thé schoolshouses of Massachusetts, is 
equally applicable'to thdse of Wisconsin: ap tha presedt:day ji 
“ Qur school-hqusés,’’-said he, “are a fair index:o? exponent of 
our interest in Public Education. Suppose, at this. moment, 
some, potent erichanter, by the waving of ‘his magic wand,, 
should take up all’ the ‘twenty-eight, hundred:-schgol-houses of 
Massachusetts, with al] the little triangular and. nondescript 
spots of earth whereon and wherein they have been squeezed,— 
whethér sand bank, morass, bleak.knoll, or tortid plain,—and 
whirling them through the affrighted air, should set them, all 
down, visibly, roundabout ns, in-this place;; and then should 
take us uptinto dome watch-tawer or observatory, where, at one 
view, we could behold the whole ss théy .:wexe encamped tound 
abqut,—each one true to the point of compass which marked its 
nativity, each one retaining its:‘oWn color or no-color, euch one 
standing on its own heath, hillock or’fén ;—I ask, my friends, 
if, in this new speétacle under the sun, with its motley hues of 
red, gray, and donbtful, with ite windows sprinkled with at-. 
terns taken from Joseph's many-colored .cdat,: with ‘its broken 
chimneys; with its shingles and clap-boards flapping and cht- 
tering in-the wind, as if giving: public .notice that they’ were 
abóut'to depart, —I ask, E in this indescribable and unnames- : 
ble group of architecture, we should not see the true image, re- 
flection and embodiment of our éwn love, attachment and θα. 
gard for Public Schools and Public Education, as, in a mirror; 
face answereth to face?’ But, however neglected, forgotten, 
forlorn, these edifices may be, yet within their walls is con- 
tained the young and blooming creation of Gadd. In them are 
our hope,.the hopes of the earth. . Thére are gathered together 
what posterity shall look back.upon, as we.ndw lodk‘back upon 
heroes and sages, and martyrs. and apostles ; ‘or as we look back 
upon bandits and inquisitors and sybarites; ^ Our dearest 
treasures dà not consist in lands and tenemerts, in rail-roads 
and banks, in ware-houses or in‘ ships upon évéry sea’; they 
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are within.those doors, bericath'thóse hyumble.róofs ; and'is it 
not our solemn duty to hold every other earthly interest subor- 
diiate.to their welfare P. — 1.0 no ees ἡ} 

10. School Libraries will create the germs of thought iri the 
minds ‘of our ihgenious youth, and will thus bg likely to lead to 
useful inventions. ' We know «Πο ‘whose huniblé ‘roof may 
shelter a Franklin, a Newton, a Watt, on: Arkwright, a Fulton, 
a Whitney, ora Morse, bo Do Uf tee oc 

“ Of what ube is all your studying’ and: your’ books ?" said 
an honest fariner to an ingenious artist. ‘They «don’t make 
the corn:grow, nor produce vegetables for market. My Sam 
does more good with his plough in-one: month, ‘than you ean do 
with your books and papers in one year?" ' ` l | 

. What plough does your son use?" sald theiartist, quietly. 

“Why, he uses '-+—~’s plough,'to be sure.” He can do noth- 
ing with any other. By using this plough, we ‘save: half the 
labor, and raise three times:a8 much as: we did. with thé old 
wooden concern." ° '- ο. l 

“The artist turned over one of his sheets, and showed the far- 
mer a drawing of his much-praised plough, saying with a smile, 
“Iam the inventof of your favorite. plough, and niy name 
ἰβϑ------᾽;, | i ae x ae eg as am: 

. The astonished farmer, it is “said, shook’ the: attist heartily 
by the hand; and invited "him to.-call at the ‘farm-house, and 
make it his home as long as he liked. ^: 1" > τ, 

. 11. A good Séhoél Library! iin every neighborlood, would 
serve a most important purpose, in giving! the rising generation 
a better ideaof the: learned professibiis, cómmerce, manufác- 
tures, and the mechanic arts, and ‘of thé ‘requisite amount of 
knowledge and preparation necessary to fittliem for- engaging, 
with a fair prospect of success, in any'of'thesé sevéral pursuits. 
An appropriate proportion of. the best works! on “Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 'stockand fruit raising, the culture of the Chinese 
sugar cane, and- other branches of Farm ‘Husbandry, would 
tend to dignify .the earliest and noblest svcupation of man, 
and ‘would be worth matiy’ thousands ‘of dollars annually, 
' to the yeomanry of our State, their rising sons and daughters. 
*Theifarmer and mechanic, and even thé housewife,” -thé late 
Judge BUEL well remarked, *trequiré profeseional books,—- 
books ‘that will instruet -them in‘ theirseveral ‘employmente— 
that will render theix.libots more enlightened, more pleasant, 
more profitable, more:respectable;++as “mucli as the lawyer, the 
physician, or the clergy require professional: ‘books ‘to perfect 
them 14 their several’ vocations.” i if ot c E oe 

12. How few,'comparatively, have! any practical knowledge 
of physical education, its wants and necessities, itsneglects and 
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enalües, It is the physical condition ‚of the child from its 
birth onward, and the physicakeonditión of the parents before 
its birth, that involve its health, growth,and. longevity. ᾿ Air, 
temperature, dress, diet and exercise, with their proper. rela- 
tions and bearings to €nch.other, have-more to do with the suc- 
cessful rearing of ‘childfen;.. than. the: iost . devoted maternal 
love, ignorant of these requisites, or, any amount: of the best 
medicines ever devised by the skill of. man: Nearly a fourth 
part of ilie human: race die‘before they attain the age of a'sin- 
gle year. It hasbeen, well asked, what would the. farmer or 
the shepherd.say, if he should lose neatly g fourth part of all 
his lambs and kids hefore.s. seventieth part of. their natural life 
had been reached! Before -attaining «the age «ο. five years, 
more than.a'third:part of all our race: die—a great majority of 
them from,ignofange:on the part of their parents of the great 
laws of: physical education. How much: of.human hfe would 
be saved, bereavément and.misery avoided ;. and how:much of 
joyous health, rosy beauty, and unspeakable “happiness; would 
be promoted, if‘ we had in every. School. Library throughout the 
length and breadth of the Stata, so-dll could read and profit by 
them, such works as Dr. Combe's Principles.of Physiology ás 
applied'to Health and Education, and kindred works on the 
mental and physical ‘condition of man,'and ile great laws of 
nature, relating to the preBervation of health, andthe longevity 
and happiness of our race, | i. «ρωσ ον 
18, The School Library . would diminish;theé commission of 
crimes, It has heen the experience of. the civilized world, that 
education’ hag jnvariably-liad this efect. Scotland presents a 


‘remarkable instance of tha diminution of. erime, the increase of 


public wealth, and the diffusion of :private comforts, as the: re- 
sult. of the increased and. increasing attention to the education 
of the people. . Little care is paid te .eduepting the masses in 
Spain, and, as the natural consequence, we find there twelve 
hundred and. thirty-three convictions for murder in a single 
year, seventeen hundred and seventy-three donvictions on char- 
ges of maiming with intent to killy.and sixteen hundred and 
twenty- persons convicted: of robhery: under aggravated circum- 
stances. “According to the retürns.miade to the British Parla- 
ment, the commitments for erimes,lin'an average‘ of nine years, 
in proportion to population; ane as follows: In Manchester, 
the most infidel éijy à Great Britain, lim: 140 ; in London, 1 
jn 800 ; in all Ireland, 1 in 1600 ; andyinySeotland, celebrated 
for learning dnd ireligion, 1 in 20,000: Out of nearly 28,000 
persons convicted of crime in the Stateof! New York, during a 
period of ten years; but 198 had bnjuyed :the:benefits of a.good 
common schoo! education, and: only, about one half could either 
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read or write. -Statistics of'ctimd will'everywheré reveal to ug 
the sad. palicy of neglecting to provide for Our youth the necés- 
sary means of'good education and attractive , School Libraries, 
while paying at the same time a'still greater tax for the-protec- 
tion of community against the.¢rimes and depredations of, the 
ignorant, the idle, and the-vicious'+— whose very ignorance and 
vice are the result of their early:want ef schools and libraries. 

14. The: Schogl Library would in¢redse the wealth of the 
State. ‘‘If.a man," says FRANKLIN,‘ empties his: purse into 
his head, no; orie «an take it away. from him. An ¢nvestment 
in knowledge always ‘pays the best: interest," ‘+ Knowledge," 
says Hon. J, D. PHILBRIOK;'*‘ is the great producer of wealth. 
Just in ‘proportion as: the hands of those'who labor in’ the field, 
or in the work-shop, àt the: plow or the ‘loom, are..guided by 
intelligence, in the same proportion will their labor be produc- 
tive. This prdposition! holds true even in the lowest species of 
productive industry. It has been--demonstrated beyond tha 
shadow of a doubt; that the well ‘educated operative; or laborer 
does more work, does it better, wastes: less, uses his allotted 
portion of’ machinery to more advantage and more profit, earns 
more money, commands more confidence, risés faster, risés 
higher from the lower to-the more advanced positions of his em- 
ployment, than the uneducated. -.; The farmer who reads on the 
subject of farming, has money in the'bank, while i ou DM 
who does not-take a paper, sleeps under a mortgaged roof." — . 


" SOHOOL LIBRARY. EXPERIENCE IN- SISTER’ STATES. 
τ t í 


In the matter of School Libraries, we, have.no occasion to 
look to, Europe and profit by her experience; they: are purely 
an American out-growth — the naturalresult of the necessities 
of an, earnest and. inguiring ;people. While’ several of our 
States have taken hold of the subject of School Libraries with 
more or less earnestnéss, all have not equally well'succeeded ; 
and where failures, or. partial failures, have occurred, it is .of 
as great importance, to:learn the true causes, as to ascertain 
. the means of, success in others.. Thus may we-alike:profit by 

the mishaps of the one, and the more fortunate experience of 
the other.. . . ο... TD SD. 

New. York.— Ii was reserved for the Empire'State to lead 
the way in this noble enterprise. That far-seeing and-sagacious 
statesman, DeWitt , Clinton, in..his message: as: early,as 1827, 
recommended: a small, collection of books and maps to:be at- 
tached to: common schools. Gov. - Clinton, died: the, following 
year, but in 1830, Azariah C..Flagg, then Secretary of State, 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction; presentedjthe subject 
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to the Legislature ; andj in 1833, his successor, Gen. John A. 
Dix, strongly urged the establishment of district libraries. 
The next: year, an act was passed, permitting the districts, if 
they saw fit, to impose a tax of $20 for the first year, and $10 
for each succeeding year, and leaving the districts to select the 
books. Simply permitting the districts to establish libraries, 
and throwing the selection of books into the district meetings, 
were grave errors — the last of which still remains unremedied. 
The former was effectually cérrected in 1838, when upon Gov: 
Marey’s recommendation, a portion of the United States’ 
deposit fund was ΟΠ to each district which should 
raise by tax an equal amount. Thus was $55,000'a year set 
apart by the State for books and apparatus forthe School Libra- 
ries, on condition that the districts should raise as much 
more— making $110,000 annually, an example of enlightened 
public munificence for a noble object, which had no precedent 
in the history of legislation. co 

* New York has the proud honor," says Hon. Huwry $. 
RANDALL, in a report on the subject in 1844, “of being the 
first. government in the world, which has established a free 
library system, adequate to the wants of her whole population. 
It extends its benefits equally to all conditions, and in all local 
situations. It not only gives profitable employment to the man 
of leisure, but it passes the threshold of thé laborer, offering 
him amusement and instruction, after his daily toil is over, 
without increasing his fatigues, or subtracting from his earn- 
ings. It is an interesting reflection, that there is no portion of 
our ο, so wild or remote, where man has penetrated, that 
the library has not peopled the wilderness around him, with the 
good and wise of this and oflier ages, who'address to him their 
silent monitions, quii vine ahd strengthening within him, even 
amidst his rude pursuits, the principles.of humanity and civili- 
zation. This philanthropic and admirably conceived measure, 
may justly be regarded as, next'to the institution of Common 
Schools, the most important of that series of causes, which will 
give its distinctive character, to our civilization as a people.” 

In 1841; Gov. SEWARD, after “dhserving that’ almost every 
district in the State was then in possession of a‘ library, re- 
marked in his message; ‘* Henceforth, no citizen who shall 
have improved the advantages offered ‘by our Common Schools 
and District Libraries, will be without’ some scientific knowl- 
edge of the earth, its physica! condition, and ‘its phenomena ; 
the animals:that inhabit it, the vegetables that clothe it with 
verdure, and the minerals under ‘its surface; the physiology 
and intellectual powers of man; the laws of mechanics: and 
their ‘practical uses ; those of chemistry and their application 
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to the arts ; the principles of, moral and political economy ; the 
history of nations, and' especially that of our country ; the 
progress and triumph of the démocratie principle in govern- 
ments on this continent, and the prospects of its ascendency 
throughout the world ; the trials and faith, valor and constancy 
of our ancestors ; with all.the inspiring examples of benevo- 
lence, virtue and patriotism, exhibited in the lives of the bene- 
factors of mankind. The fruits of this enlightened enterprise, 
are chiefly to be gathered by our successors. But the present 
generation will not be altogether unrewarded. Although many 
of our citizens may pass the District Library heedless of the 
treasures it contains, the unpretending volumes will find their 
way to the fireside, diffusin knowledge, increasing domestic 
happiness, and promoting public virtue," 

dos Wriaut, in his message in 1845, refering to the dispo- 
sition of the publie funds for the purchase of μας and 
other purposes of popular education, remarked: “ No public 
fund of the State is so unpretending, yet so all-pervading—sd 
little seen, yét 8ο το felt—so mild in its exactions, yet 
so bountiful in its benefits—so little feared or courted, and yet 
so powerful, as this fund for the support of Common Schools. 
The other funds act upon the secular’ interests of society, its 
business, its pleasures, its pride, its passions, its vices, its mis- 
fortunes. a acts upon its mind and its ‘morals. Education 
is to free institutions, what bread is to human life, the staff of 
their existence. The office of this fund is to oper and warm 
the soil, and sow the seed from which this glement of freedom 
must grow and ripen into maturity ; and the health or sickness 
of the growth will measure the extent and security of our lib- 
erties.’ pa 

“The crowning glory of our whole Common School system," 
exclaimed James HENRY, Jr., the County Superintendent of 
Herkimer, in 1848, ‘tis the institution of District Libraries. 
These institutions are designed to carry forward and compléte 
the process which is but commencedinthe schools. Theschools 
are intended to teach children and youth the art of acquir- 
ing useful knowledge ; the library is designed to afford them 
the méans of reducing that art to practice.”’. 

Such were the encouraging words of commendation from 
every quarter. Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and many oth- 
ers, were unstinted in their praise ; and it seemed for a while, 
that in the raatter of School Libraries, New York had indeed 
discovered the philosopher’s stone. Time, -however, began to 
develop some efects, and these it is proposed to point out— 
or, rather, to let some of the prominent educators and friends 
of education, in that State, M ndi point them out. 
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The earliest evils that developed themselves, were ,improper 
books that were thoughthessly placed in the ‘libraries, and the 
misappropriation of the library fund. Hon,.Henry S. Rax- 
PALL, late Superintendent of Public Instruction, of New York, 
and the distinguished author of the Life of. Jefferson, as early 
as 1842, when County „Superintendent of. Courtland, thus 
strongly and pointedly spoke against the *Pirate's Own Book,” 
and “Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers,” which had 
found their way into several of the Schoo] Libraries he had 
examined : 

* T have uniformly advised their removal, and assigned {Πο 
following reasons :—that,.in the first place, aside from any di- 
rectly pernicious tendency which they are supposed to exercise, 
the information which they contain is not of 4 valuable charac- 
ter; that the wild and exciting tales which they eontain, unfit 
the youthful mind for the perusal of works of a graver and 
more useful character ; that they cater to a depraved taste b 
dilating on all the revolting details of the worst crimes of whic 
humanity is capable ; and, lastly, that they do exercise a posi- 
tively bad and dangerous tendency over the yonthful mind.— 
_ The first step to vice is the knowledge of it. And where vice 
and crime are painted in those illusive colorings ‘which nearly 
ally them to virtues, they lose their naked repulsiveness.— 
When the brute courage of the lawless buccaneer is held up 
and expatiated on as lofty heroism ; when the capricious mer- 
cy, which even the gorged wild heast will occasionally, and 
perhaps equally offen, manifest, ig-dignified with the name of 
niagnanimity and generosity, it is to be feared thatthe lives of 
such men afford not the benefit of a negative example,—at least 
to the youthful mind, which the Common School libraries are 
intended principally to benefit. It. is to be feared that, to the 
mind in which sound principles have not taken deep root, and 
. had time to attain some degree: of vigor and maturity, tliese 
tales οἵ wild excftementand daring adventure,—where new scenes 

and new objects for eyer meet the eye,—wherp the most unres- 
trained passions meet with no cheek, and. untold wealth may be 
had for the asking,—-are more prone to. dazzle and. captivate, 
than to excite disgust and abhorrence. :J have .ever thought 
there was a dangerous kind of fascination in stories .of this 
kind. All have heard of the incident.of the young man, who, 
on witnessing a thrilling representation. ‘on -the .stage, of the 
e Ruined Gambler,’ exclaimed in an uncontrollable burst. of 
feeling, <I, too, will be a ruined gambler ! : " 

« But it has several times been said; to me, ‘All this ig ob- 
, viated:by the fact, that, in the end, this pirate or robber -was 
taken and exeented.” ‘The smallest boy,- however, knows that 
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the imagination, or the fancy, I ER promptly apply the remedy 


which the law hag placed in my hands." > ., /.., E 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER | MORGAN, when Superintendent of. 

Schools of New, York, ο. the School Libraries in his 

report of 1851, observed: .** judicious selections of books 
are not unfrequently made -by the Trustees, and :the library 
funds committed to their charge squandered upon worthless,: or 
worse than worthless publications." Hon, VICTOR. M. .Ricg, 

jn his report as School Superintendent of New York in 4854, 
after speaking.of there being nearly 12,000 District Libraries 
in the State, says: “In those districts where the libraries have 
been best appreciated and most extensively read, the interest in 
their contents 18 to the largest degree exhausted, and can, only 
be renewed by a constant ο biog of the shelves with fres 
books. The existing appropriation is too small to produce.a 
very marked effect in this way, and the consequence is, that 
both the old and the new volumes are falling into neglect." In 
"the same report, Mr. Rick elsewhere.adds: “‘ The undersigned 
is constrained to believe, that the future supply of the libraries 
should be regulated by some safer agency than the hawkers and 
seri who too often succeed in p meot upon the School 

rustees, collections-of wrétched trash, that have no other re- 

commendation than their nominal cheapness.” 

* My official investigations and experience," writes Hon. 
Henry S. RANDALL, “have amply satisfied me, that if the 
purchase of libraries is made optional with the districts — ni 
alternative being that the library money may be diverted to the 

ayment of teachers’ wages, &c.—the system will prove a 
ailure. There is no doubt that a better. method of selecting 
the books could be devised than having it done by the Trustees 
of the districts. On the whole, I.should be much inclined 1ο 
„favor the plan proposed in your communication. If its details 
were well adjusted and carried out, I see no reason why it would 
not succeed, and result in a vast saying of the public money, 
and a vast improvement of the character of the works placedan 
the hands of the readers of Common School Libraries." 

Amos Dray, LL, D., of Albany, the Chancellor elect. of 
the Iowa State University, and anther.of the present school 
system of Iowa, thus writea: . “The ides οἵ small districts 
providing themselves with libraries that wil be of any, real 
value, is, in my judgment, perfectly idle. They will not half 
of them have any books at all, and those that they do have, may 
stand a great "chance of. doing more harm than good. if the 
quality of food that nourishes and sustains -the body is at ell 
worth attending to, much more is that which builds up and gives 
force to the mind, the spiritual principle.” > ,, - 
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“The most active afid fruitful seeds of good “and evil in our 
social System," writes’ BR&soN J, LosSsrNa, of New York, the 
well-known author of the’ Schoó] Histories, “are found in the 
litérature of the day ἱ' arid the widest disérimination' is neces- 


lute 7 impossible —to Havé anything approaching to ‘the exer- 
‘of ‘such wise’ Aiserimitation in the systeni of District Li- 


every year? They hayé πο data to paide them, and they are , 
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State, through proper agents duly chosen by the peoplé."' 
Hoà. Sarve. S. RANDALL, formerly Deputy Stare Sipsrin- 


of: Schools of New York city, writes: “I Cordially approve’ 
the sabstitute of thé Town 
District Librariés. ’ Ín'our own State the latter plan has’ been 


portioned to the 
| ; hase ahd gradual 
expànsion of a "Town ‘Library, centrally located, and' easily 
accessible to all. "These;views T have repestedly and earnest] 
urged upon the Legislature, biit as' yet without success. 1 
consider the funds ‘thus Comparatively frittered away upon 8 
. few cheap books in each district; as little better than"Wüsted ; 
while by the adoption of the Tdwhship plan; large and-valuable . 
libraries would epedtily spting tp, the worth of which would 
be unappreciable to’the rising generation, and to the citizens of 
the State generally.” 5 — το 7 hos OM UA 
‘Hon. Victor M:‘Riox, the 1th Superiitendent of that 
State, observes in his Tast Annual Report : < The amount now 
apportioned to the rural districts, where libraries aré most 
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needed, is frittered .inte sums of one Απρ. or three dollans++- 
sums too ij ipsignjfieant to produce any prociahle effect, or even 
to répair- Jo ea iu T  Believed ‘that the appropriation should . 
be increased, a ik ghould be accompanied, with-such, Leg. - 
islative ο... às ο ¡secure theg eateat economy in its ex- , 
penditure, apd thg- most, . judicious, selection: of ‘books, - Tie; 
trustees; haying, but one, two, three, on, 2 dollars to’ invest: 
purchase. a very few rime, ata very b high. price, compar 

with which they coul obtained, in 1 aa n. 
some of the States, the dudes appropriated ad ed nerease of 
district libraries, are expended: by. agent of: the tate, who. 
procures, directly ftom ie. publiabrs ‘two or. three thousand: 
copies of such works ash B nay. , ael lect, one ‘apportions the vol», 
‘umes to the districts instead of; money: True economy would, 
be consulted by purchasing 8 whole edition a ten: or twelye. , 
thousand ος for the same money ) would gommand τή least- 
twice the mercantile valne af bop ich, is. obtained by the 
present method ; while:it m ight alga be reasonably hoped ‘that , 
tis 2m literary value o the books would be equally qn 

ance 

"The report of Hon. H. H, Van Dyck, the present Superin- 
tendent cf Public Instruction of New York, . made in 0 anuary, 
last, gives some ‘interesting fcte cp io the condition of 
the-schoo] libraries of that State. Hy apra appears, that in 1847, 
there were, in round numbers, k Bu volumes i in the School 
Libraries of the State; in "e creased to 1,604,- 
000; and cued M Todi eds άρμα] 80 that. in 1857. 
there, were 9 alamea reported ; showing s dimine: 
ution of 226,0 io. pit M TUNE years, or an average of . over: 
56,000 per annim, W ile $58 00 ber year had been: appropriated. 
on the part of the State far that peat en on the express condi- 
tion thet the districts should raise:for the same object an eq nd 
‘mount. : Thus the total number of volumes in the School | 
braries of New York exhibit but a slight increase $155.00 
last ten years, pobyithsanding the expenditure of $1,100,0 s 
within that period for library purposes. » 

That something should be allowed for the natural wear. ος 
books is reasonable ; but the-rea] causes ofthe diminnitio i 
unquestionably found in the pang assigned by Mr. 
Dyer in his last ge ort—their destrugtion, to- sate 
extent,-by- use ; ier dispersion and and ji by neglect 5 ; and. the: 
want of. Bound. ju dgment by the local Boards of Feran 
regard to the ner of books. ** Works. of an. ep hemeral 
character,” adda Mr. Vian Dyox, “ embodying ittle amusement 
and less instruction, have toó often been-urged upon Trustees; 
and found their way into the library, more to the gratification, of 
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the publishing agént than the benefit’ of the district. It is true - 
also in many: dases, that when d library: has Attained to à rek- ᾽ 
peetablé number of volumes, às measüred in the -eétimation of- 
those havitip itin charge; they’ look upon’ its etlargement. as 
unnecessary, and seek’ to tarh thë appropriation from its lepiti- 
mate purposés. Hence arise frequent applic&tions to the De- 
partment for leave to appropriate the library mdnéy to the pày- 
ment of teachers’ wages ; whilst’ others, it is -appréhended: 
divert it to this and other purposes, without the formalities re- 
quired by law.” oot ott t. 
In d personal interview with Mr. Vaw Dyck, in September 
last, he attributed the partial failure of the New York system, ' 
to the fact, that on the limited’ district’ plan, the ‘libraries re" 
onerally too-amall to bé attractive and Gseful ; that very many | 
Tistrivts reveive from the State the meré pittande of one, two; or | 
three dollars a year, for library ‘replehishtiént—an amount man-’ 
ifesthy too insignificant to do any material good, eVen‘if the few ' 
books purchased were-df the very best character, and ‘hence, in 
his opinion, the Township plan would be far prefetatle. Ip 
will be seen, that by dividing the total nimbera of volumes in 
the Sthool Libraries of New York by 12,000, the number of 
District Libraries in the State, ' the average nümber is 114 vol- 
umes to each District Library-—tlié ‘lergé majority of them, 
doubtless, Being far less—as the Tesulé of ‘twenty consecutive’ 
years’ additions, and ati a total cost of: $2,900,000; or $182 upon 
an average to each library—-or sh &verdge of a little over 
nine dollars to each, annually. ` 
These facts whd dearly bought experidnces of New York, the 
pioneer Staté in the establidhthent of School Libraries, point 
unmistakably to two grand defecta ‘sir thè systém of that State 
—first, the District Libraries being s6:4mall as to reüder them 
almost useless ; and, seeondly, the sad Waste ofa noble fund 
by its unwise expenditure by ‘local Trustees, who necessarily 
know but little of thé most suitable ‘books ; and if they do, 
have nó proper opportunities to select ‘them.’ Hence thé wib- 
dom of dhe opinions of Hon. Henfy S. Randall, Chancellor 
Dean, Benson J. Lossing, Hon. Samuel S. Randall, and Hon. 
H. H. Van Dyck, that a Township Library system, with tlie 
books ¢arefally seleeted by proper State 'oficérs, would be de- 
eidedly preferable. B MR ` 
Massachusette—The first tó imitate the example of New 
York, was the State of ‘Massachusetts. Tt-was'a noble aspira- 
tion of HoRACE ‘Mann, when He becanie Secretiry of the 
Massachusetts Board öf Education;to plant the Sthool Library, 
in every heighborhoód, so that'there should hot be à spot with- 
in the borders of the State, where a child should be at a greater 
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distance than a half hour'a walk from a library of books suited 
to his reading. But the first effort of Massachusetts in 1837, 
like that of New York, simply permitted the districts to tax 
themselves, and procure libraries. It proved a failure, as it 
did in New York;. those who needed them most, were most blind 
to their own pressing wants. In 1842, a Legislative grant of 
fifteen dollars was made to each district, on condition of raising 
an equal amount, for'the- purchase of a library. The State 
Board of Education suggested two, series of books, of fifty 
volumes each, nearly all small works; but the districts, after 
all, were left to their own discretion in the selection. Publish- 
ers having on hand. old publications, re-bound them, and though 
often mere trash, disposed of them upon tempting terms of 
cheapness to the districts, and thus much that was almost worth- - 
legs, if not positively injurious, found its way into the School 
Libraries, After three years experience, with the powerful aid 
of Horace Mann, only about two thirds. of the districts 
ayailed themselves of the benefits of the law, and about $60,000 
were thus appropriated. A vast deal of good was unquestiona- 
bly ο ο ., Yet, except asa temporary measure, it is 
conceded that the system proved a failure. The poorer districts, 
where libraries were most needed, were comparatively unsup- 
plied. There were. three. principal causes of failure: 
1. Adopting the district instead of .the township system. 2 
The law provided for only a-single appropriation, with no pro- 
visions for replenishing the libraries; so when the-books were 
once read, they were laid aside, and the interest in the libraries 
ceased. 8. No proper provisions were made for-the manage- 
ment of the libraries, and henee they were often tlirust one side 
by some blockhead of a librarian, and left to neglect. These 
libraries have gradually disappeared. 
In 1853, the Legislature authorized each town to raise money 
for the establishment of a Town Public Library;. some thirty 
cities and towns, in the course of five years, have established 
libraries—at which rate it would require fifty-five years for all 
the towns to be supplied. So far as adopting the town Library 
plan is concerned, this appears to be a atep in the right direc- 
tion; but without State aid and encouragement, and that 
permanently, a few spasmodic efforts, and at best only partial 
success can be expected. aS 
Maine.—Little has been done in this State as yet for Sehool . 
Libraries. In 1849, there were but seventeen District Libra- 
ries; and in 1851, after the district plan had been.seven years 
in operation, only nine towns re their establishment, Hon. 
E. M. THURSTON, Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
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in his annual reportiof 1851, thus recommends: “It seems ‘to 
me, that the. only feasible way of. establishing:a general: system 
of public libraries: in .the«State, is to apply the &ystetá to towne, 
instead of school districts.”  ': τ 
"New . Hampshire and Vermont have no-State system of 
School Libtaries$: but in Rhode Island iand- Üonneotícut, where 
Mr. BARNARD has labored ahd sown’ the good seed; better rósults 
have been accomplished. Mr. Βακκακυ se the’ Τον. Dr. 
WAYLAND assured me, in conversation, *^did a great" work for 
Rhode Island in the matter of School Libraries, while at -the 
head of the department of Public Instruction ofthat State, by 
infusing the right spirit among tlie peoplé.'^ TheState furnished ' 
no direct aid, we believe, and the towns and districts ‘were left 
to their own discretion. Some 20,000 -volumes werd reported 
in 1852, in:the School Libraries of: the five small counties, com- 
prising thirty towns of: that State. ^: o ceso oni): 07 
Connecticut.—EIn 1841, Mr. Banwarp, then Secrotaby of the 
Board of School -Commissioners of .Üonneoticut] “eloquently: 
urged the establishment: of School Libraries; the districts "to 
furnish as much as the State for the- object: - Public sentiment 
was not then prepared for this.noblé measure.’ "Honc Jons D. 
PHILBRICK; as Superintendent’ of - ‘Common Schodls- of that 
State, in.1855, again brought the subject :to. -the -consideration 
of the Legislature, and pressed the matter with such: e&rnest- 
ness, that a law was enacted the. following : year, graziting ten 
dollars to every school district, for a School Library, : and five 
dollats.each succeeding year, on:conditíon of stich district rais- 
ing as much by tax or subscription, ‘for the ‘same: purpose.— 
About one third οἵ. the districts of the State have availed them: 
selves of the provisions.of this law, the districts being left: to 
select. the books, subject to the approval of tlie Board of Town 
Visitors. I ϱ Uu CR ed Am Xj 
, Middle. and Southern States. —Except ‘New Yòrk; anda spas- 
modio effort in New Jersey, none ôf the Middle: States have yet: 
done anything towards School Libraries. In. Penheylvanis, 
their necessity is.felt, but théy havómo State School Find, and 
hence have a heavy: educational taxida- levy. «The |) Southern 
States have done nothing in the direction. of School: Libraries. 
The West—the giant WEsT, has cutdonethem'all.-. 3 .. ᾿ 
Michigan.—This State took: the lead:in tho: Went; Iu estab- 
lishing libraries for Schools. They ποτό at first « District: Li- 
braries, but in 1848, we find them changed: into Township: Li: 
braries. The sum of $25 is by law: sàndally set spart by exch 
town, out of its local tax, forthe "Township "Library. and to 
this is added about an a derived: from í the’ clear 
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` proceeds of -4li-fines and penalties fot breach:of: the-penal. laws: 
of the Sthie, recognitánóds, atid. exemption ‘eqhivalents: from : 
military du&y. This the. sum of about $30,000; imadiruslly'ex- : 
ended for the replenishment of these libraries, ‘thd: Township 
hoo! Ingpeetors-being charged withithé.dutyof seleóling and 
pureliaeing-the bodkast; 18.18 the testimony of: Hons: Taal Mat- - 
HEw;-bhe; Sapeyintentlent of Public Inétruetión. of: that State; . 
that! ‘whfrevér Township: Libraries hake boòn established, and - 
property maintained, they. have-been productive of. se caloubeiie: 
good." . a. : ELM A "o iot 1 [ i 
Thergaré: now overH00 Towiiship Libraries. in. Michigan, |- 
possessing: ax; aggrbpaté of over 200,000 volumes, oran ayeragb : 
of 400 volumes to bach lbrery.:'From the large.!amount: of - 
money :sppzopriated:ié thie purpose; it would seem that there > 
should have heei amuck latger number óf volumesi in: the li-' 
braries ; but we may charge something, doubtless, of this ap- 
parent: deficieney, tothe: systemi of'purehdsing the books of 
itinerend. Hawkers: and pédlars, who rote d enough“. feel ‘that 
ar epg dad qi peor gd riii with seméthing «lever: 
a for freightd, and: still, perhaps, another item: for seleet- 
ing the books fér the loeal officérs. ΄ - P. d 
Qkia.— Hon. -SAMUBL: Lewis, Hon. Jonn. ΒΕΟΑΝΕ, Hon. ` 
SANERL GALLOWAY, Hon. HgwaY W. Kina, and. Hoi. H. H.- 
BARNEY, sxeoessiye; heads of the: School’ De ent df that: 
State; urged. the establishment of School Libraries. After: 
fifteen. years’ agitation. of. the subject, ilie bri r aps at. length : 
became àwa&ered to its importance,.and in 1853, one-tenth of 
a mill Siete tax was imposed on tha State-valuation, dnd annually ` 
να pra for thie spevifis purpose of Sthdol Libraries, the’ 
tate Commissioner béing. charged with the- duty of selecting 
the-books, nad. gontratting for;their delivery. This tat amounts 
ee of eighty thousang dollars a year ; and in the years/ 
1854, 1856, ahd 1866,'the dota] value of the hooks distributed, 
amounted to: over feo Aundréil; and two thousand dollars, and: 
and the value of dver ninetech, thousand dollars in addition was’ 
distributed in schoot apparatus.. Eke total: number of volumes: 
distributed ta the Scheol Libraries of Ohio in those three-years,. 
παρ! δ82/ΡΤΘ.. Amter a duspemsion of the library ‘tax fór two- 
years, it has again; become. operative, snd.probably not: lessi 
thar 100,000 tiokal volumes will shortly bd Histribytéd.*’ 
. The ht libtary law of Olio, fraught as. it im with such 
incal good, liad met. with sème ο which the' 
present State : Schdel; Gommissibner, Hoa. Ansby SwYTE, 
thinks: “has sriteh from the fact/that sub-dietrietj rather than: 
Pownshig libraries: have! beenastempted. This plan has given: 
to many of the districts so smalb'a number of books, as to 
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render, these libraries Jitélei.€lsei.'than ‘iobjects.of contemptis: 
whereas, f. pl -the..backs. appotiiohed ;:td! tho township: shad» 
formedsa single Library, it. would have bebn an objeqt of: és» . 
teamand proper .menagement.; Hor exámplb; here isa! Lown: 
ship: whieh receives an. apportionment óf bobks:td-thelt value of . 
$100,; sufficient for the .beginnitig ef sin. dxténsiro and Ἀποία]. 
library, . But the, Fownghipiis. divided into twelve siib-distridts:; 
and when the-hooks.!are. distributed, éach received slibrary of Í 
the average value of abowt-eight, déHais:: . It hasbeen &.diapht 
ed point, whether. the,jaw dgsignetl te establish: Township, ori 
submdietrict Libraries; : In: regard. fo the mattervitl igines a0 
clear and explicit.s& it should, be. . :T therefore recommend that’: 
the. language of, the law. hego amended aa tb; require: thd óatab- 
lighment:of Z'omep Libraries, «If this shall be done; Ldobbti^ 
not that.the Library Layw-wil soon Heeome: acceptable and χορ: 
ular thróughous the. ντ TNE 
Indtana.—As nobly as Ohio has done fot Sehoob Libraries: 
for-her ohild?en, Indisné:has-dore. still batiar. Seren .yeáts 
ago, when the Sqhool Lawsof Indians weretndergoiug a reviss- 
ion, Prof, ‘DANIEL. READ}. now. ofiour State University, «and: 
then, a Professor in, the Indiata State University, dnd: who: hed. 
shorily reviqus held @ sedat in the: (convention for the revision. 
of.. tho; Constiéation of: thet State, wds invited by: thé joint com:' 
mittee on education of tlie, two: houses: of thé . Legislature, to: 
deliver an address, on-the sa¢ens of promoting common. school , 
. edapation, . , Among j.othee:.appropriete. ‘topica, Prof.: READ. 
strongly urged, the establishment of hn! efficient; School: Library - 
. 88 indispensable to. give vitality to. any: seliook syátem; 
which might. be, &dopiéd; and, withi some -hbsitancy, ventured! 
tp propose an appropriation of seme $30,000 for’ thii objecti--' 
« The next dày," s&ys. Pref. Ex Ab, Ropngr Dans OWRN, 
now our Minister resident at, the.Cloifzt;of tho-T'wo:Bipiliesy who 
wad then chairman of. the. joint córamittéel on. education, sent. 
for-me to'eali af his roon: .Hé gait to'me, f. You: proposed 
$30,000 for: School Libraries, That willnever do.  'llewoom-: 
mittee will not. assent to Buch am appropriation, : What! said 
he in his ,earnest ‘mariner, will the people of Inüiihs:frosly 
raise taxes $4 pay the:intérest on milhons: of money foy which: 
they never.zepei ved. thd. value of. pin-hook, and: wasn the: chil’. 
dyen ef the State erty- fr the, bread: δὲ intelectual i hfé' stiall 
they refuse them/or puti them, off withthe half dÈ « loaf? iNo,. 
sir! No, sir! The committee Will ‘report nearer $190,000, for 
thig the greatest, object which. has 6881 been:! proposed:.te dur 
considerstion.” " g s 9 78 oe a fe τν. 
. Where -such énlargéd and''patrictic views prevailed, :Ἡ- 18 
scarcely necessary tó add, that others caught the;same: noble 
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spirit, and the present ple ‘Library system — the’ γι 
and admiration of all the lan οτι. adopted, 
State property tax -òf one-fourth of a matl, Ἀ twenty-five - 
cent. poll tax, provided the means for thé parehage of the-libra- ' 
ries, snd the tate Board of: Edueation were eharged with the 
duty of ας the books, and ‘contracting ori the best térms ΄ 
for them. The law was Enlited in its operations to tivo years, 
but has since been renewed. ! But two purchases have yet been 
made, and the reports of 1855 and 1856 ‘seem ‘to exhibit over 
three hundred and seventy: thousand volumes" in' thé several 
Township Libraries of the State, at-an‘apparént cobt of $290,- 
000-—or an.xverage of 80 cents a volume. The partial suspen- 
sion of legislation which has ‘since: unfortunately existed, has ` 
checked the progress of the library system of Indiana, but this ' 
can be only a temporary evil, from which the State will speedily. 
recover, and continue in the noble career üfon ‘which it'has so- 
tupicioniy entered.. ^ ' 3) το.” 
. Hon. Cares Mrs, formerly Superintendent of: Public In- 
struction of that State, denominates the Township Library 
feature as the “crowning excellencé * of thé Indiwna educational 
system. “Theoperation of the library festure-of the system, 
as fat as heard-from,”’ he remarks in his anual report of Feb., 
1856, “has been exceedingly happy, disappointing the predic- 
tions:of its enemies, and the fears of ita timid friends, and- 
even transcending the most sanguine expectations of its more 
ardent advocates. The interest awakened by its use; and the: 
estimation.in which it is held by adults, δὰ well as youth, con- 
firm the wisdom that gave it. township character rather than & 
district mission. Its selection sand purchase by the Board of 
Education is not without advantages of am important character. 
The former may be controlled and Lab by the principles 
of a wise, judicious and well matured plan, and thus secure all 
that could be desired in forming. the taste and giving direction’ 
to the reading ‘material furnished Ἦν the State, While the latter 
cannot be else than superior in ‘economy to-any other method." 
Jilinose, ‘Towa: and Missowrt.—These States‘ lave as yet 
done but littleün the way of School Libraries. S -Illinois 
private enterprise is doing spy for the supply ‘of libra- 
ries, with the sanction of the local Beards, and Superintendent 
of: Public Instruction. In thë revised School. Baw of Iowa, 
provision ig made for Township Librdties. Missouri has re: 
ported the commencement of a district system. — - 
Upper Canada has anefüeient school system, not the least im- 
ortant or successful feature of which is its School Libraries: 
hesé are. furnighed for County, Township, or District organiza- 
tions, the Government apportioning one hundred per cent. uponall 
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sums contributed for this purpose of not less than five. dollars, 
pither for the establishmëht or-incresse of . Public Libraries:— 
the Government:furnishing the ‘books: at, thé lowest wholesale 
„rates. During the three ye&ra since this system went, into op- 
eration, about 170,000 volumes bave.'been distributed ; and 
. about one third of allthe séctions' or districts in. the Province, 
have securetl ibrpriess — 7,5. 5 700! 8 Te 
Pi DECEM NETT t d We i 
' THE: TOWNSHIP LIBRARY SYSTEM THE WANT OF WIBOONSIN, ` 
..ν ΙΙ ΨΡΝ ΤΡ ο. WEE. 
1. hesitate not to say, that. after a: careful survey of. the 
School Library experiences ‘of this country, every uhpreju- 
diced, impartial man will come-to:the conclusion, that the great- 
est success hag at ended that system where the State has provi- 
ded the beoke,-and sent them forth to every township within her 
borders. The Township Library system ig what we want in 
Wisconsin. Its superiority over the old district plan, ig thus 
briefly pointed out by Hon. CxuEB.Minrs, late Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Indiana, in speaking of the system of 
that State ; “ Its peculiar and crowning excellence is, that it is 
a Township in distinction from. a. district: library. ‘Libraries 
on this basis assume, ab once, a character for permanence, im- 
ortance and usefulness, that the lapse of, years and:the expen- 
diture of ten-fold the funds will hardly. impart to the district 
collection. It also posseses another element, distinguishing. it 
om the product of a mere township association, charged with 
.e responsibility of selection and purchase, which may be de- 
nominated its State feature, and securing to each township its 
due proportion of boeks, under circumstances that promise: a 
more judicious selection, and a more economical purchase.— 
These features are sufficient to recommend it to the favorable 
regard of the public, and justify the expectation that the prin- 
ciples controlling the selection; will be sound and judicious, as 
well as the purchase will, be wise and ecofiomical,” — , — 

Let us see what Wisconsin has done for School Libraries un- 
der ita district system, during the:ten years since its organiza- 
tion as a State. In the first place, ten per cent. of the State ap- 
portionment was to lie appropriated by the, Town Superintend- 
ents for District Library purposes; this requirement was sub- 
sequently changéd, so'as to leave'it optional with the Superin- 
tendents whether or not to so appropriate i., , In either case, 
the districts were authorized to levy a tex not:exceeding thi 
dollars annually for the establislirient or incrédse of their libra- 
ries. This simple permission for the Town Superintendents, 
and the districts, to" do something for libraries, was long'ago 
regarded as a signal failure in New-York and New England:— 
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Tikas scarcely worked: any better in: Wisconsin—the inherent 
principle is:the:sSáme'everywhure, Town Saperintendents, -in 
very many instances, it may charitably be.süpposed, ‘give’ the 
: ple little: thought ; ahd when they do, ft riay'hot be popular, 
for there is alwhye a-Glomsrih almost dri Susnnntinity iy who’ o 
. sess litile knowledge of books, andfor-tlat very -réasin oppose 
a tax for libraries, and object to the Superintenents’ -setting 
apart ten per cent. of the State apportionment for library pur- 
popen. ο. district: would: there eby baxe.so much less: with 
wich to pay their εμάς and consequently have just.that 
améunt., M Med - to thei? ο rünary" local’ tax τ Nes object.— 
So that between ipnürsheb, demagoguiim, . d i jüdiee, 
School Libraries wake beén "but too pip deeeh 
' Mhe recent returns show 1,125: Dhit iet feries, and '250 
jéint libraries in the State, with an p ΣῊΝ e;bf88, 155 volumes 
—an average of 28 vólünieg:to each A's the result, of 
itéh Fears’ efforts, itid "i gnificaht; e upon an ‘average 
‘gh Φήπναα] inérease of oril r5 b aro volumes for'h ‘great State like 
‘ours; with population D a million of") ople," * and tivo 
hundred and: ‘sixty-four housah ehildren of ‘school, ag 6. This 
woüld; tif equally distributed, furnish orievolume'to akoni every 
seven’ ‘scholats: or α library’ of abot nine Nous. on àn 
` average; to each of the 45600 school distritts in the State, each 
averaging sixty-six chikitén: or-exhibit the ve pe increase 
of’ less than a “role a a year to eath stich ! brary, upon án 
,* Φοντιάτίον or Wisco y taking ihe $enmus of 1850(jw 
sium vn ER $95,000, σα sag et = 852,000, and bythe 
ic ér òf eh in those respect vé years, ‘and. the namber of school, 


childréti re those years rbapeotively; -and' contrasting them with the 
vote: "d ook ehilden of this year; we ean very nedriy ascertain the prezent 
ulation a 
P fke hooi in round numbers, in 18 που κ MO in 1855, 72 ,000;,in 1858, 
ον p n τ ο. Ev found : numbers, was 
00. τὰ 4868 
15 therefore 12,0 000, th 16 600 
votes i pio in 1 ma à CER T of auis "is WW toler in 1855 
oxkibi Xheh:116;000 14: ould show a popula- 
tion. of [UN Be NN zu of heil. onlquisitions would show a present 
d: 
0ο 000 a d s exhibited a ud f 305 
-. 9841000 sokol ο ahid 3 “ou ako facie Hm t ΠΣ NE 
» Eo in Κάπο ΑΦΟΥ 
children: The 
t ANN dem: p. e imt en 8 pr present, eat UN of San go 
. ors véragin Whe voté of and 1858, an ‘the 
: UCET of e Tot ἘΠῚ éensus of 1850. ἀπά 1855, and weil all 
x pasent po population. Rine, there fore, “the census of 1855, 
ave ap epe ; upon f. Side, 1 the middlp [4 
pic thie‘dengua wi p e palasio ofo ofover 
E j sadi δια rato of enisi repros rus 
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average, during the ten fears since our school system went.into 
operation. Take another view of our Wiseónsin;librany statis- 


. ties; of the-66 counties.in the State, 20 of them fbport not a 


single: library; «6 hoster 9: libraries, :with:d total of 181 
volumes; :8 others report 61 libréries, with :2,01T -pelumes— 
thus exhibiting in $4 oounties. 70-]ibraries, with:2:148 volumes, 


. and this for nearly threezffthe-.of-the -eourities ofthe State. 
S0 that, in round. nuvibers, 86,000 ef £he-38;000/volwmesin the . 


District. Libr&ties, are éobfined-te twenty-six of ‘the: more pop - 
lous pnd wealthy. counties, which 6ómprisó leas than -ommeighth 
of the territoria} limita òf ‘the. State. And here as. elséwhere, 
in the sparsely; settled counties, where there is :mbst !poterty, 
and least intellectual ádvantages--where, indeed, Schdol Libra- 


. Hes are most/particularly needed, such a thing: ia-sdidom or 
ft © x à i Y i 


never kifown, np REN * a5 6 + : * κα ΠΣ ἐ λὲν 
.. Such is our destitution in. the ‘matter of'Sehool : Libraries. 


- It should Ῥ6. humiliating ta our ‘State pride : to : pondernthese 


facts--and.donbly: humiliating: when we.sbo, á3 we. must, that 
we are.doing almost.next’ to hothing: whatéver ;in : furnishing 
useful reading for our over & quarter of a million: of children. 
‘When we. bring to ‘mind the 200,000:vdlames.in;T ownship. Libra- 
vies of Michigan, the 832,000 in tlie School Libraries of Qhie,and 
the 370,000 ‘in, the: Towsship..‘Lihraries ;of Indians —makiüg 
altogether over. sine, hundred ithousand volumes,:all’ engagád in 
à work of dove, ihtélligenoe, virtue and happiness, the magni- 
tude of whi£h is beyond all-human calculatioti, fraught:with:the 
noblest-and:micheht blessings to over-a million sand a';hálf:of 
children, we should: feél a. sentiment:of. pride tliat: we, have such 
aister States. in the noble: North-West, who are doing so’ much 
for the intellectual. growth of our-eountry. While .we wonder 
and admire, shall not these amazing "intelledtuil achievements 


' quicken and pncouxegd-us,to. imitéte their wiserand: munificent 


example. EX ONERE e um m ο 
--. On. the-present digtriét aystem we have hut one third of the 


districts in:thé State ο dese ‘and ¢hey::80: small 


as scarcely ite deserve the‘néihe:;- and these ‘few::are located. in 
portions of the-Steteawhere they could better be spaned than'in 


‘the. more remote destitute frontiér regions. The: few books ` 


purchased are bart too: generally obtained «οἵ ‘itinerant. hawkers 
-4nd peddlers, atrextravegant:prices, whichicould well:be borhe 
ἀξ they didnot. prove, :asi:they frequently..do, moral::pests..of 
‘society, The district:plan inuetnenessarily exhibit i er 


„ficient, : and : unsatisfactory restilts:;: emphatiedlly -faili 


ito 
eccomplishithe.ndble objecta sought toibëgáimed by such a 
‘tions. -Other Staton- bave wisely ‘abandoned the district plan, 


) 
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and others are preparing to do so, and the Township system is 
invariably the substitute, > . ` — tos 

By the-Pownship plan, with State provision for their estab- 
lishment and replenishment, as in Michigan; Ohio and Indiana, 
we should hive far larger libraries, and-.their benefits far more 
generally diffused.; .for every town’ in the State, the poor as wéll 
as the rich, would heve its proportionate share; As in the 
olden. time, the blessedness of Christianity was manifest in that 
** o the.poor the gospel was preached,” «o would tliese precious 
Libraries perform their noblest mission to the poor and the neg- 
lected, though often the excellent of the earth. 

By the Township system; we should-have a far: greater vari- 
ety of books. Under the old district plan, suppose each of a 
dozen districts in a town was:to have ten new vdlumeg given for 
a new Library, or replenishing an old one—-the same ten vol- 
umes that would be dest and cheapest for one, would be best and 
cheapest for all ; so that in all the twelve districts there would 
be in truth bat ten different works ; while upon the Township 
plan, there-would be a hundred and twenty different works for 
the same money. Any one can an see how much more 
attractive the large number would be to both youth and adults ; 
how many more tastes could be pire ; and how much more 
knowledge would necessarily be diffused a the people. 

By the Township plan, with the State to select and provide 
the books, a far better class of works would be obtained. The 
whole range of literature would be open from which to select 
with the moat scrupulous care ; and thus the miserable trash 
served up. by the itinerant venders would be avoided.. It would 
not be possible to estimate the gain in virtue and morality that 
would result from this procedure. Very many of.the districts 
are so situated, that if they buy books, they must procare them 
of peddlers, or not at all—the latter alternative; as 5 general 
rule, might prove the wisest and safest to adopt. - : 

By the Township system, we should get far ‘more books for 
the same amount of money expended; and, I should fondly 
hope, with this system, we should have the needed ‘State en- 
couragement, so as to devote far more means to this importgnt 
object than has ever been done before. Certainly its maghi- 
tude and importance urgently demand it. As an evidence of 
how much cheaper proper books can be procuted by State con- 
tract, in large quantities, the experience of other States may 
be cited. ichigan, τέ would appear from a letter. from 
Hon. Ina Mayunw, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, that the cost.of the volumes as purchased by the local 
School Inspectors, of merchants or itinerant venders, may be 
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set down at one dollar per, volume,— and, if full statistics were 
had on this point, it would probably be found to considerably 
exceed that sum, as ‘the aggregate number of volumes at that 
rate, bears no proportion to the amount of means provided for 


that purpose. , In-New York and Massachusetts, where the. 


books have heen purchased by local school directors and com- 
mittees, at retail stores or of hawkers and peddlers, the most 
of them bound in cheap muslin, the average cost has been nine- 
ty cents per volume. In-Qhio, under the better system of State 
contract, equally as ‘good — doubtless a far better, selection of 
books was obtained at an average of sixty-two cents per vol- 
ume. The experience of Indiana is, we believe, fully equal to 
that of Ohio, in demonstrating the great saving by these whole- 
sale purchases. The economy of this mode of purchase is so 
apparent, I trust, as to need no farther elucidation. Suffice it 
to say, that from the experience of Ohio and Indiana, and from 
what I have learned from the leading publishers of the country, 


` a contract can be made for the delivery of the very choicest , 


class of book& at some central point in Wisconsin, at an aver- 
age of from thirty-three to forty per cent. less than the usual 
retail prices, and that too in a far superior style of binding., 
"This matter of binding is an exceedingly important consider- 
ation in a State'system of School Libraries. When the State 
contracts for the whole, a particular, style of binding would be 
specified, combining neatness, uniformity and durability—-with. 
each volume stamped ** Wisconsin "ScHooL LIBRARY" on the 


back of the cover; and the Library Rules and Regulations- 
pasted on the cover within. Under the first contract entered. 
into by the State of Ohio, much complaint was made of the- 
poor and defective character of the binding, by which not a few- 


otherwise valuable books were soon rendered almost worthless 3. 
but under the present contract, made in behalf of the State’ by 


Hon. Anson SMYTH, the present Commissioner of Common . 


Schools of that State, a superior style of half roan binding is. 


provided for, with finé black muslin sides, marbled edges and. 


linings, and three head bands, at prices ranging from fourteen 
to twenty-five cents per volume=-apegimens of which I have 
carefully examined, gnd hetter, cheaper, or more substantial 
binding I never saw. I feel the utmost. confidence; that in this 
single item of binding, alone, adopting the very superior style 


of Ohio, a vast amount would be saved tothe State, and eur. 


Libraries, in addition to their increased attractiveness, would 


with the ordinary muslin ‘binding genefally invogue. i. 
By. the fownship plan, in addition to the appropriate varie- 
ty of works suitable to the , of all, a superior class 
114 


prove seryiceable a for longér period than‘ they possibly could’: 
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of books which ought to be in every Township, could be grad- 
ually introduced. 1 allude to such’ noble works, as the New 
American Cyclopedid, Benton's Congressional Debates, Ban- 
croft’s and Hildreth’s Histories of the United -Statés, Pres- 
cott’s Histories, the works of Franklin, ‘Irving ‘and Sparks, 
Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, aiid Randalls Life of 


Jefferson. Under the present district plan, few or hone of these’ ` 


desirable works could ever be procured: Whata flood of light and 
knowledge would works of this cha on ‘character, in a few 
brief years, popr into every Township'in the State. "Our nò- 


‘blest sources of literature would no longer be confined to the 


favored few, but placed within the réach of the humblest citizen 
and poorest youth of our State—and thus would" our School 
Libraries become, what our Common Schools should and must 
be— Good enough for the richest, and cheap enough for the 
oorest. . p > 
n There are two objections T wish here to meet. ‘The first is, 
that the Township system would not be quiteso convenient as 
the district plan, as the majority of persons in each, town would 
have farther to go for the books.. This is true. But with our 
resent district plan, two thirds of all the districts in the State 
have no libraries at all, and henée suffer an inconceivable loss ; 
and under the present system, the poorer, and thus really need- 
ier districts, will always be deprived of the priceless blessing of 
School Libraries. Cannot, and ought not, some personal sacri- 
fices, if need be, be made by all good citizens, for the general 
good ? Is it not the special duty of governments, to provide for 
precisely just such cases as this, as a part and parcel of a chea 


public education, which, it is universally conceded, we are boyn 


to provide for all the children of the State ? 
By having all the books concentrated in'a single School Li- 
brary in the Township, there would be such an increased num- 


ber and variety of books, from which to select, as would richly. 


compensate for a little extra walk in their procurement. But 


even this might be measurably obviated, by leaving each town, - 


by vote of. its annual meeting, or by the discretion of its ‘propér ` 


school officers, to determine whether thé Township Library 


should be divided into two or three sections, and these respéc- ` 


tively placed in as many convenient localities; for ‘six moriths,. 


or a year, and then interchange these'sections with other locali-. 


ties, and so theseveralseetions would be alternating, and brought 


within the convenient reach of every part of the town. "Or,as 


in Michigan, some district-officer might be ' permitted, to draw 


from the Township Library, every three months, the wuntber {ο ` 
which his district would be entitled, and then loan them'nhder ' 


properregulations, to the people of his district." Hither of 


[ 
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these arrangements in connéction with the Township plan; would 
subserve nearly every facility of the District Library system, 
with the superior advantages of alargely increaséd number and 
greater variety of books; offered, in permanent binding, and at- 
tractive style, to gladden the hearts, and improve the moral and 
mental faculties of all classes of community. a, 

The other objection which‘ have intimated, is,‘ that by a 
State system of supplying the books by contract, injustice would 


be rendered to a worthy class of our own. citizens engaged in ` 


the business of book-selling. Ido not think there can exceed 
fifty regular book-sellers in the State, who deal in miscellaneous 
literature, such as District Libraries are in the habit of pur- 
chasing. During the past. year, in round numbers, there have 
been 10,000 volumes purchased and added to the libraries in the 
State, probably not to exceed' one half of which were bought of 
regularly: established book-sellers, the rest'having been purchased 
of peddlers. If, then, for the 5,000 volumes bought of thelegit- 
imate trade of the State; we estimate adollarand a half upon an 
average for each volume, it would be, upon an average, $150 
trade with each merchant, with a profit of from thirty-three to 
fifty per cent. ‘Ought this trifling advantage to fifty ‘of our 
worthy merchants, to stand in the way of infinitely greater ad- 
vantages to-all the rest of our fellow citizens? ‘ The greatest 
good, to the greatest number," is a maxim applicable in this 
case. ‘But we may well doubt, whether, after all, this State 
system of providing School Libraries, would work any disad- 
vantage to the book-seller& of Wisconsin ; for, in the end, the 
largely increased library attractions and facilities, would natur- 
ally beget a love of reading, and in this way, make many a pat- 
ron of books and book-sellers, that would never otherwise pur- 
chase so much in a whole twelve-month, as the value of a Family 
Almanac. And 1 should calculate, too, that not only the book- 
sellers would be benefitted by thiscertain mode of increasing the 
lovers of réading; but also the publishers οὔ agricultural, educa- 
tional, and literary magazines, as well as the publishers of news- 
papers gefierally: me 
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TOWNSHIP‘ LIBRARIES——ARE: THEY DEMANDED? 


The people of Wisconsin, we may be very certain, want no | 


feeble system, no half way work. The very best'Library plan- 


is none'too good for them, if they can but feel a reasonable, | 
assurance that a really bétter system can be provided, and can 


but see the way" clear- to"meet thé expense. - That α΄ better 
system can be devised, the ample experience ‘of the Township 
plan of our Western sister States of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, 
as compared with: the partial,-inefficient and dilapidated district 
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systems ef the older States, most conclusively demonstrates, | 
The only remaining question, it seems to me, is, are the people 
able to bear the expense? |. ; i 

Before answering this question, let.us see what other commu- 
nities have done, and are doing, when high moral and intellectu- 
al appeals are made to their patriotism, their generosity, and 
the love they bear their children. Over. a hundred and fifty 
years ago, Yale College was founded by ‘ten .thoughtful and 
benevolent men, each laying a few volumes on the table, with 
the declaration, “I give these books for the founding of a 
college in this colony." Even .the venerable University of 
Harvard was once supported by the scanty and precarious gifts 
of the infant colony of Massachusetts, e n in thair primi- 
tive form—a bushel of -wheat, a cord of wood, and a string: of 
Indian wampum. We can better establish a noble library for 
every town in Wisconsin, Sn prone {9.118 permanent growth 
and replenishment, than our New England faihers, a hundred 
τ fifty or two hundred. years ago, could found their infant. 
colleges. ] "η 

Lok at the unparalleled sacrifices of Prussia. “Prussia,” 
says. BANCROFT, “(in the hour of its sufferings and its greatest: 
. calamities, renovated its existence partly by the establishment of 
schools," ‘Prussia, who furnishes us with a pattern of. excel- 
lence in the present state of her publie schools,” says. Prof. 
Stevens, of Girard College, in a letter to the Superintendent 
of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, written from Berlin, 
“ affords us a still more brilliant example. in the noble policy by 
which she sustained them in times of great publie distress. 
Of all the nations of Europe, Prussia was reduced to the great-' 
est extremity by the wars of Napoleon. In 1806, at the battle 
of Jena, her whole military force was annihilated. Within a 
week after,the main overthrow, every'scattered division of the 
army fell into the hands of the enemy. ‘Napoleon took up his 
quarters in Berlin; emptied the. arsenal, and stripped the ‘ capi- 
tol of all the works of art which he thought worthy to be trans- 
mitted to Paris. By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the King of 
Prussia was deprived of one half of his dominions. <A Freneh 
army of 200,000 men were quartéred upon the Pfüssians till the 
end of the pe 1808. Prussia. must pay-to France. tle sum of 
120,000,000 francs, after her ‘principal Seurceéa of income - had 
been, appropriated by Napoleon, either to himself or his. allies: 
The system of confiscation went so far that even the revenue 
from the endowments of schools, of poor-housed;-and thg: fund. 
for widows, was diverted into the Treasuty of Frdnce. These 
last, were.given .back in 1811; Foreign: loans, were: ‘made: to: 
meet the exorbitant claims of the congueror. An’ army. must 
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be created, bridges rebuilt, ruined fortifications in every quar- 
ter repaired, and:so . Was. the public extremity, that the 
, Prussian ladies, with noble' generosity, sent their orhaments 
and jewels to'supply the royal treasury.’ Rings, crossés, and 
other ornaments.of cast iron were given in return to all thóse 
who had made this’sacrifice. They bore the ‘Inscription, ‘Teh 
gab gold um isen, (I'gave gold for iron); and neh Spartan 
jewels are mtch treasured at this day by the possessors -and 
eir familiés. This state of things lasted till after the war 
of Liberation,’ in 1812.° , But it ig the pride ‘of Prussia, that 
at the time of ‘her greatest humiliation and distress, she‘ never 
‘for a'móment lost i μέ’ of the work she had begun in the im- 
rovement of πότ schools.” "Thus, in 1809, the minister at the 
ead of fhe Section of Instruction, Wrote as follows to some 
teachers who had been &ent.to the institution of Pestalozzi to 
learn his methód and principles of instrüction: `“ The Section 
of Public Instruction begs you tó believe, dnd to assure’ Mr. 
Pestalozzi, that the cause is the interest of the government, 
and of his majesty, the.King, personally, who’ are. convinced 
that liberation from extraor naty calamities is fruitless, and 
only to be efféeted by a thorough, imprdvement of the people's 
education,"  And' amid these sufferings, arid calamities; the 
: educational advancement of' Prussia never flagged for a nioment; 
‘universities were established, and seminarjes founded for the 
education of teachers. ^ " FE S 
Some twenty years ago, there was at least some talk that 
Pennsylvania would be compelled to repudiate her State debts, 
so large had they become, and sd difficult even to provide for 
their ‘interest; when a üistingüished citizen of that State 
proposed to divert the money ap B lated for the support of 
common schools to the payment of interest on these debts. 
Alluding to which, “Prof. STEPHENS, after enumerating the 
hereulean efforts’ of” Prussia in behalf of public education, even 
amid her. severest’ sufferings, thus eloquently remarks: “Is not 
this ‘noble policy, on the part of an absolute government, at, a 
tme when thé nation was struggling for existence, a severe 
rebuke upon the narrow and short-sighted’ expedients of those 
‘republican’ politicians, who carinveht no better way to pay a 
public debt than by converting into money ‘that institution on 
"which the virtue and intellizéhce of the people, and the’ special 
safety of a republican State, mainly depend?" © ^ - ' 
But, we believe, this unrighteous iversion of the school 
money was not. made. This was indeed creditable to the sturdy 
integrity of Pennsylvania; and to. this’ day, the Key Stone 
_ State must pay heavier taxes, and with mote becoming cheerful- 
- ness, than the peoplé of any other State in the Union. Penn- 
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sylvania has unfortunately no School Fund. She appropriated 
last year from her general fund nearly $300,000 for school pur- : 
poses, the counties raising the balance needed, which amounted 
to nearly two millions of dollars more, including building ex- 
penses, and this too, when direct taxation is necessary to pay 
all their ordinary State expenses besides, and over two millions 
of dollars annually in addition to meet: the interest on their 
forty million State debt, incurred fer internal improvements, in 
which the State does not now possess a dime’s interest.- Yet 
cheerfully and ungrudgingly do the sturdy sons of Pennsylva- 
nia insist on maintaming their excellent school system, at any 
cost and every sacrifice. The people of Wisconsin could vastly 
improve their schools, and inaugurate a Township Library sys- 
tem which should annually augment its priceless. treasures, and 
never feel a tithe of the expense, compared with the heroic sac- 
rifices of Prussia and Pennsylvania, to , educate their ‘children. 
Wherever the Township Library has been introduced, as in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, it has proved exceedingly useful, 
and consequently very popular. We hear no lisp of their re- 
eal. The State Superintendent of Michigan declares-that the 
ownship Libraries of that State “have been.productive of in- 
calculable good." Hon. H: H. BARNEY, wrote:in August, 
1856, when State Commissioner;of Common Schools of Ohio : 
* During the last four ‘months, I have-visited about sixty coun- 
ties, and have not found one man in fifty that desires a repeal 
of this library provision of ur School Law. I have also found 
that the demand for the books on the part of the youth, as well 
as adults, is rapidly increasing, so much so that not the least 
doubt is entertained, that, those libraries will ultimately.create 
a general taste for reading throughout all classes and ages of 
our people.” =, ^ . ^. '' , RO Guns n 
“Good books," gays Hon. Harvey Riou, of Cleveland, the 
father of the School Law.of Ohio,’ * are not only good tools, 
but indispensable in the field of education ; or, to change the 
figure, they may be regarded as teachers of the; highest order, 
both for the young and the-old. In twenty. years, if the libra- 
ry tax be continued, the people of Ohio as a mass, I will ven- 
ture to predict, will become the most intelligent pedple on the 
fice of the globe ; and that, too, at a cost nobody would. feel.” 
Hon. CALEB Minrs, late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Indiana, pronounced their’ Township School . Libraries 
* the crowning excellence " of the educational’ system.of- that 
State. Noris it wonderful, when we learn, that one Township 
reported 1,250 volumes taken out in three and a half: months ; 
another 687 in four months ; another 1,242 in nine months ; 
another 1,050 in six months ; another 700 in nine months ;' 
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another 1,540 in-fen' months ; another 2,12T in eight and a half 
months: others during the year, 1,900, 1,920, 2,075, and even 
2,226 volumes — when not one of these libraries contained more 
than 980 volumes. In the whole city of Cincinnati there is but 
a single Sehool Library, which ha pily ‘avoids a-wasteful multi- 
plication of thé same books ;' and with little more than 12,000 
‘volumes in the Lihrary, the circulation of books during the past 

ear was 47,866 volumes, or four times the total number in the 
ibrary. pt. 
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with which thé Township Libraries are regarded where they 
have been established and tested, and how cheerfully -the ex- 
pense is borne by the people, I cite the following from an excel- 
‘lent address by Prof. krap : “Twill give. the substance of a 
conyersation which I had during my recent’ visit to . Indiana, 
while in thé Auditor's office, examining the most beautiful series 
of books—fhe Indiana School Library. A farmer from the 
remotest township'of the county eame in. After a little, I said 
to. him, ‘Gentry, you: are heavily taxed here in Indiana; I 
have been running away.to Wisconsin where, they haye no old 
dead. horses in the form of canals to pay for, and no interest to 
pay on bonds which our sharp-sighted Indiana, Commissioners 
were-cheated out of.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘we are, heavily taxed, 
and this year, with our, short crops and hard prices, it, is ag much 
as we can do in our neighborhood to pay our, taxes.’ ‘But,’ 
T said to him, ‘it. will’ be the policy of this Legislature to di-, 
minish taxation.’ , Hé said ‘in all'mercy-he hoped so.’: -« They 
will begin upon your extravagant school system. | Now, look at 
these’ books— what; is thé use of them ?: Do they do a particle 
of good?’ “Let them,’ said he, ‘cut, off what else they please 
—let them, even :ent off the whole school tax, beside, but. the 
. books we, must have.' He then fold me, that the books had 
done his neighborhood more good, and had produced ‘a greater 
change in the, habits of families, than any other means of im- 
provement. which Tad "ever een brought to bear upon- the peo- 
> ΧΑ Ὃν Bao 55 4 ni ` ΜΝ noua : e : 

P The, citizens of Wisconsin are not less sensible of these’ ines- 
timable advantages,; nor-less ready to make sacrifices to secure 
them, than are their neighbors in other Western States. People 
who truly love,their children will ‘willingly; nay gladly, make 
any possible sacrifice for their intellectual and moral, culture; 
and, quite as cheerfully too, will they learn to do it for the, com- 
à on benefit of all the children-of the community in which they 
lve, +, " ΠΝ i 

I think that it may justly be regarded, that this matter of 
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As an instance illustrative of the strong feeling of attachment - 
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Township School Libraries is emphatically the present great ed- 
ucational want of Wisconsin. It rises superior, in my humble 
estimation, to all others. It appeals most powerfully to the 
parent, to the Legislator, and jo every lover of his race. It is 
only a question of time. It must.come. F firmly believe the 
eople of this State are already prepared for it, and waiting.for, 
and demanding its inauguration. They long to witness legisla- 
tion the benefits of which will accrue directly and tangibly to 
every child and every family in the State—redounding to the 
lasting ie of the State itself, to virtue, intelligence, and mor- 
ality. They long to see legislation which shall, like the dews of 
Heaven, bring untold blessings to the very domicils of the hum- 
blest in community—legislation, of which every man, woman 
and child in Wisconsin can emphatically see and enjoy its happy 
results. They are willing to pay for the economical support of 
the State government, an upright judiciary dispensing justice 
alike to’ all, and humane institutions for the unfortunate ; but 
they ask also for the bread of intellectual life for their children. 
They demand School Libraries—the very best that wisdom and 
economy can devise—shall they have them? Never was a truer 
remark uttered, than that of CaRL.ScHunz when he recently 
thus admonished our Jegislators : ** Let them never forget, that 
true economy does not consist in close parsimony alone, but in 
a wise and appropriate application of the public moneys.” 
There should be a special fund permanently set apart for 
Township Library purposes, to be annually used in the purchase 
of carefully selected and approved books, uniformly and sub- 
stantially Pound, and spportioned among the cities arid towns of 
Wisconsin according to some just system of equalization. ‘That 
the books be selected by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, or a State Board of Education, or in such other 
manner as the Legislature may designate, and the contract made 
for them on the best terms, and in such manner, as may be pro- 
vided by law. l 
The three States of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, which have 
taken the initiative in the grand enterprise of Township Libra- 
ries, haye neither of them taken a dollar from their School 
Funds for this purpoge—and doubtless because those funds were 
πού sufficiently large to warrant it. In the discussion of the 
resent and prospective condition of the School Fund’ of our 
tate, I think I have shown conclusively, that it is not how, nor 
ever can be, in a condition to divert from it any considerable 
amount for either library or other similar purposes. It should 
be husbanded with the most rigid watch-care exclusively for sus- 
taining the Public Schools. 1 could not, therefore, with these 
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views, advise any, diversion of this fund for even so noble an 
object as establishing and perpetually replenishing , Township 
Libraries, - "A a A 

While Indiana imposes a State tax of a quarter of a mill on 
taxable property, and a oll tax of twenty-five cents, and Ohio 
levies the ténth of a mill, for Library purposes, I would be in- 
clined to suggest, whether a Lihrary Fund for. Wisconsin could 
not be best created, by setting apart one third, of. the annual in- 
come from the Bank tax, and Ri ‘of the Railroad tax income. 
. The State of Maine devotes the whole of her Bank tax to the 
benefit of her public schools, and so does Indiana. με 
our present population at from 800,000 to 1,000,000, this woul 
give us about the same proportional amount get apart for Libra- 
ry purposes as in Indiana, where as much’ as $110,000. a year 
has beén.raised ; and would be none too much to secure efficient 
and useful Libraries. Estimating, as has been done, the Rail- 
road tax at $20,000, and $30,000 as one third of the Bank tax, 
we.should have $50,000 annually for Library purposes; or, 
upon an average, about seventy-five dollars for each of the six 
hundred and fifty towns and cities in the State—some getting 
more, and others. much less than that. ameunt, Of course, an 
increase of population, together with an incresse in the number 
of towns in the frontier counties, might or might, not diminish 
the number and value of the books to he.apportioned to, each 
town, depending very much upon the fact whether the Library 
Fund would be of such a nature as- to increase, in a.relative pro- 

ortion. ae a. 
τ For the 10,000 volumes added last year to.here and there igo- 
lated district Libraries.throughout the State, the people of Wis- 
consin could not have paid probably :less than -fieen thousand 
dollars ; and i£ would be gafe to estimate, that one: half of the 
works, obtained of the itinerant venders, were.worthless, or even 
worse.. Deducting this worthless expenditure, we should be 
paying'some $15,000 for 5,000 yseful, volumes, and. these in 
poor, varied, and unsubstantial binding. Suppose, we were to 
expend $50,000 annually for Township Lie end secure 
say 65,000. or 70,000 volumeg—all thoroughly examined, and 
faithfully Bayer ag good and usefulo;we should then for the 
$35,000 in addition to what we now expend, . get not less. than 
sixty thousand useful volumes more than we now do. We 
should, besides, have them in a far. neater and -more serviceable 
style of binding, and they would bé three; times, as’ generally 
diffused as are our present libraries—for only. one. third of the 
State, after ten yearg steady efforts to that, aad haa as yet been 
apples with libraries, and that with-but a few volumes to each 
collection, Sixty-five or cd thousand volumes a “year ap- 
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_ taken'out of the 
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_ portioned to the several towns and cities of the State, would be 


a very different matter from the weak'and utterly inefficient sys- 
tem which has thus far given, upon an average, less than a vol- 
ume a year, for the last ten: years, fo each ofthe several school 
districts of the State. Larger libraries, annually replenished, 
would prove far more attractive than the: present small and ill- 
assorted collections, and hence the real amount of reading done, 
and useful knowledge imparted, would be increased beyond all 
estimation. " τι η i 

If all the districts in the State should promptly engage in 
the great work'of securing libraries for themselves under the 
present library law, it would prove a far more'onérous tax on 
the people, and they, have far less to'show for. it, than by the 
State system here suggested. ‘The universal experience of 
other States has ‘proven beyond a.doubt, that, the district 
library system is, pecuniarily, a wastefül and extravagant 
one, while the township plan is not -only one of true 
economy, hut fraught vith the-richest and most enduring bless- 
ings to the people. Low MN 

Perhaps thé objection might be raised, that ‘this new system 
would create new officers to eat out the substance of the people. 
If additional officers were really needed to carry out ‘so noble 
a reform, they should unhesitatingly and ungrudgitigly be pro- 
‘vided. ` But ‘under the Township Library plan, there need 
necessarily be nó new offices created: Under the presént 


- district plan, we have 1,375 libraries, and each of' these must 


have a librarian; while, with the Township system, we ‘should 


require but about six hundred and ΒΕ librarians for the , whole 
` State ——one for each town and city. .' 


efe then would be a large 
decrease df officers. I think, however; it would be but just and 
proper, ‘that as a Township Librarian would have largely 
increased labors over the District Librarian, he shonld receive 
some reasonable compénsation. This should be provided either 
by the town, or by imposing a tax of"one cent on: each volume 
taken out of EE ary. his idea of'a cent tax on, thé books 

ibrary is not a new one, as, Hon. ‘Henry 
BARNARD assured me; and he advised it as a 'good regulation. 


' Fines and penalties' could either be applied towards the Libra- 


rian's' compensation, 'or for Library fixtures and occagional , 
re-binding. © ` vem να ο. 

It máy be asked, what, in the event of establishing Township 
Libraries; should be done ‘with the present district libraries? 
I should hardly -think any legislation wonld be necessary. 


` Théy are indisputably the property of the districts possessing 


them; and probably a large majority of the volumes, from 
injudicious selections and long usage, would not prove sufficiently 
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desirable for the: Township Library as to, have them appraised, 
and the: other parts:of.thé-town:taxed for their proper share. 
By such a course, in| a town where: sevéral district ‘libraries 
exist, many works might thus be duplicated. : It would seem to 
me most proper, that: if the, districts would not’ generously con- 
tribute them to the Township Libraty, they had ‘better retain 
them for their own,use. : In addition to- furnishing each Jtown 
and city in.the State with a library, I would suggest whether" it 
would not-be advisable, to furnish such .a selection, &s.the State 
officer or ‘officers, having this matter in ‘charge; might deem’ ap- 
propriate, to the State Library, the Libraries of the State His- 
torical Society, the Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Prison;; House of Refuge, Déaf and Dumb Institute; Insane 
Asylum, Blind Asylum, and £o: each: State . Normal ‘School, or 
Normal: department, ‘under State patronage and: supervision; ‘In 
each of these, I-am very confident-.a proper ‘selection would 
prove. eminently. useful  ** Every man and woman," writes Hon. 
E. M. Macgraw, State Prison’ Commissioner, “who can -read--at 
all, is very'anxióus to. have books:dnd-papers,-and the greatést 
uneasiness ig ‘manifested whén a book is read through befere the 
day of charge, and they have mo ‘reading’ matter on hand. I 
DUK reading has a very beneficial influence on the inmates of the 
BSÓn. 3. ιν. uuo Ma i , 
This géneral plani—at least the superiority.'of the township 
system over the old district plan, and the decided advantages of 
the State, through: its properly constituted: agents, selecting the 
books with &.view to-economy and superior excellence; hag: ‘met 
with a far more general approval by-:the leading educators" and 
friends of. edycation,in the country-than almost any other matter 
- ‘eonheoted with:our'Common School system.. Among them it is 
'gratifying,to observe such a brilliant galaxy.’ of names :a& those 
of. Henry Barnard;.Horace, Mann, [Barnas Stars, -Caleb.' Mills, 
Ira Mayhew; Geo; S. Boutwéll, Henry (S. Randálli- Johni D. 
Philbrick, Hi. Ην Barney, Anson Smyth, W. C. Larrabee, Henry 
C. Hickok, .H.H-»Vian Dyck, David N. €amp,.J. S. Adams, 
and Matyrin Li Bisher, who are now; or hnve-beenjht the .head, 
, of the School Departments of their tespective- States, and such 
‘eminent fàeri.and:friénds of; education as the vénerable President 
Nott, - Francis: Wayland, -Charicellor ; Amos “Dean, "T'iébdore 
Frelinghuysen, Alexander: D.: Bache,. Samuel S. - ‘Randall, 
Edward. Everett, Wm. H. Prescott, Washington Irving, Bayard 
Taylor and Benson. J. Lossing, together with a long’ array- of 
worthy names of our own "tte: Extracts : of letters. from 
these geveral.gentleimen, may ο found appended to this Report, 
and.cannot’fail to produce: a fhvorable impression. 
"bey system; with 
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Suchiisam outline of the Township | 


ot 


' would yield $50, 
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something of a survey of its superiority over the old district 

lan. It is feasible; it is practicable: it is within our mieans. 
What other States have done, and is really worth doing, Wis- 
consin tan do. Laok at Indiana-with her 370,000 volumes in 
her Township Libraries, Ohio with her 232,000, and Michigan 


‘with her 200,000 vohimes! What a magnificent spectacle! And 


Michigan, too, reports but 173,000 children of school age, while 


‘Wisconsin reports 264,000; and, with this number of school 


children, Wisconsin ought, by the same ratio, to have over 
300,000 volumes in her School Libraries; but so far from it, she 
has in reality, by her puny and degenerate system, only 38,000. 
No sane man, at all acquainted with the two States, would ven- 
ture an opinion that Michigan is the superior of Wisconsin in 
any point of view; the wonderful increase of the latter. over the 
former during the past ten years in wealth and population is 
sufficient proof on this point. It is then, the fundamental dif- 
ference in the two systems that has made such a wide variance 
in the results of their respective school library experience. 
Unfortunately for Wisconsin, ours has been the old fogy system, 
which Michigan wisely abandoned long ago. We can, if -we 
will, do the same: e are fully able to go up. and possess the 
land, for there are only imaginary giants in the way. With a 
property valuation of well nigh two hundred millions of dollars, 
we have the ability. A quartèr of a mill taz on this valuation, 

As a people, we are very ready to spend: our money freely for 
purposes of very doubtful eii he: cost of arime alone 
foots up a very heavy item. "Judging from its cost in Dane 
county, for officers’ fees, jurors’ expenses, &c.,:the aggregate for 
the whole State cannot be less than $300,000 annually, and fully 
two-thirds as much more should be added for lawyers’ fees, in 
criminal eases, which would swell the total amount to half a 
million of dollars—one tenth of which -annually, would soon 
bless every Township in the State with a noble library. of the 
intellectual .produetions of the mightiest’ -minds that ever 


. existed. Had we more libraries, we should have: less. crime; 


the preventive is always cheaper and better than the cure. 

I admire the frank and manly advice of Prof. J. B. TURNER, 
of Illinois, .to the farmers of that State, urging them to write 
more tħan they do: for their agricultural papers. “But when 
you write," he says, * don't let it be exclusively about: corn, 
pork, wheat and ¢attle, and pecuniary interests,—all: of which 
are vastly important to you and to the world; still, E say, don’t 


. speak of these exclusively, but let us also héar what you are do- 


ing to raise up a fine stock of children—of meh and women—to 
live on these beautiful prairies, ‘and rule this Western Continent 
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when you and I are dead, and the world hes forgotten us, and 
all have wholly forgótten us, save -thosé dear children that now 
ask a School library at out hånds.: When you write, tell us in’ 
few words whether you have got this School Library; how you 
like it ; -how your children like -it ; whether their eyes sparkle 
more brightly, and earthly:and immortal hope swells more buoy- 
antly in their youthful hearts than-befofe its purchase. For of 
these thińgs we would like to hear, and your report and your 
light will encourage others to ‘go and do likewise." — 
Noman could begin to estimate the good effect which would result 
from six or seven hundred noble Township Libraties in Wiseon- 
sin, with fresh and interesting additioris made every year. ‘“The 
history of a single country neighborhood," says Prof. REAP, 
“ which I intimately know, most remarkably illustrates the pow- 
er of a single library in awakening and calling forth talent. It 
is a neighborhood in our own West—in Athens County, Ohio. 
It lies sonie twelve miles from the.county seat, in the midst of 
hills; with no iinportant thoroughfare passing through it, and 
with a few external causes of mental excitement as any neigh- ` 
_borhood which ean be found anywhere id our country. Its in- 
habitants are in moderate circumstances, and do not, even at this : 
day, exceed one thousand in number. About the closé of the 
last century, and butsomefour or five yearsafterthe very firstblows . 
were struck in felling the forest in‘ that region, a few of the 
` settlers’ came together to devise 4 plan for opening roads in the . 
neighborhood. After this business had been completed, one of 
the company raised the question, ‘How shall our young people, 
in their isolated condition, be led to make the most of themselves 
by intelléctual improvément ? ἽΝ. ην 
ἐς The idea of 2; meighborhood library was started. But money 
would be needed to buy the books, and money among the early 
settlers of that day, was almost as much unknown as among the 
heroes of Homer. But where théré isa will there isa way; 
and it was finally.agreed, to hold, under suitable leadér&, a se- 
ries of hunting matches, and to devote the furs and peltries that 
might be-the result, for the purchase of a small library. The 
lan was faithfully executed; thefurs and peltries sent on to 
Poston: wheré the Rév. Thaddeus M. Harris, and the Rev. Dr; ` 
Mánasseh Cutler, made the selection: -I hayéofteh seen this 
collestion, aftér it had been much enlarged beyond thé original 
urehüse.' It consisted of such bpoks:'as -Plitarch’s Lives, 
ranklin's «iLife, .Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Nature, Robettson’s 
Ametied, end works-of this general type. " ©“ `. PME 
** Now; niark the resultof this library upon those growing up 
in the neighborhood,’ dons me “half céntury, and htile more, 
Since it was commenced. More men and women of high stand- 
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ing and wide influence in society, have come forth from that sin- 
gle country neighborhood, than from the whole county: besides, 
and, I think I may say, tlian from the five surrounding counties. 
Lawyers, physicians, merchants,: teachers of high rank, and oler- 
gymen have come from it in remarkablé numbers, in proportion 
to the population. Some of these'are of such eminence as to 
be well known throughout the ration. 

* I once made inquiry of Thomas Ewing; the eminent lawyer, 
formerly Secretary of the "Ereasury, and afterwards Secretary of 
the Interior, who was from the neighborhood of which: Ihave been 
speaking, as to the cause of a spot apparently so unpromising, 
having produced so many persons.of distinction, as well as con- 
cerning theexciting cause of his own impulses. ‘The’ Libra- 
ry," he replied, “ the library has done the whole, both in my : 
own case and in that of others." , In the same conversation, he 
proceeded to relate an anecdote of himself,. which, as it illus- 
trates the means which the children of the poorest families will 
employ to secure the opportunity of reading, I will repeat. ‘I 
had gathered," said he, “my usual quantity of hickory. bark 
for my evening’s light, and with book in hand, taken my seat in : 
the chimney corner. A gentleman staying that night at my fath- 
er’s, asked to see the book, and by some means, in handing it 
to him, it fell on the hearth, and was soiled with grease and 
ashes. There was by the library rules a fine of a fip for every 
soiled spot, and never since have I been in such distress to know 
how I should meet the demand, which, however, the directors at 
their next meeting, considering all the circumstances. of the. case, 
but especially my poverty, and ardent love of reading, generously: 
remitted, without depriving me of the use of the libtary.’ : 

«Were School Libraries scattered'abroad throughout the State, 
the books would be used in many a family by the light of hick- 
ory bark or pine knots, and would be the means of bringing 
forth from poverty. and obscurity many who. otherwise woul 
never know, their own powers." . The boy who was so distressed 
because he could not play his fip fine, by the blessing of a sin- 
gle neighborhood library roge to distinction, and has since had 
the management of hundreds of millions of the people's treas- 
ure. Plant School Libraries in every township:in Wisconsin, - 
and properly nourish them, and those of us now on the stage of . 
action who may yet be lingering on the shores of Time twenty 
or thirty years hence, will be.able' to point to manyta leading 
statesman and,man of eminencé—Governors, jurists, congress. 
men, ambassadors, cabinet officers, and perhaps even Presidents, . 
whose humble beginnings may bé traced to these very libraries. 
The rude cabins in the frontict settlements of Chippewa, Mara- 
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thon, Shawanaw, Door, and Oconto, may shelter many an un- 
prune youth, who may yet date the dawning of true genius . 
from reading, by thè light of hickory bark or pine .knots, the 
volumes in otr School Libraries, and whose honored names will . 
yet be placed ‘high in,the Temple of Fame. ' Such ever has’ 
been, and ever will be, the power of books—the. mighty influ- 
ence.of libraries. ' NEA 

t Mhe dew-drop on the infant plant . 

Has warped'thé giant oak forever.’ m ' 


1. 


of death ; or how, from a constant seeking, after. excitements, . 
from a want of stable foundatien of truth; unsettled "habits and 
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ligent esp d only enriches the mind with facts, but creates 
ability, and thus enables it to take up and master many: more of 
the innumerable problems of life, which observation and experi- 
ence force upon it ; that the reading of good books, gives both 
the love and the power of instructive ind elevating conversation, 
and tends to prudence, and wisdom, and benevolence: in action ; 
that it would turn the whole current of social feeling, which 
flows impetuously in the youthful mind, towards associations, 
formed for the mutual improvement of the members; towards 
the réading-room, instead of the ball-room, the lecture-room, in- 
stead of the theatre ; that it would refine and elevate the social 
intércourse between the sexes, which has so decisive a bearing 
upon the Zndérect education of children ; or, if it led to privacy 
and séclusiom at all, it would be the retirement of the study, 
where great plans for human advancement are devised and ma- 
tured, and not the secrecy of the gaming-table, where abomina- 
tions are wrought.” 

“Now no one thing," says Mr. Many, elsewhere, “will con- 
tribute more te intelligent reading in our schools, than a well- 
selected library ; and, through intelligence, the library will also 
contribute to rhetorical ease, grace and expressiveness. Wake 
up a child to a consciousness of power and beauty, and you 
might as easily confine Hercules fo a distaff, or bind Apollo to 
a tread-mill, as to confine his spirit within the mechanical round 
of a sphool-room, where such mechanism still exists. Let a 
child réad and understand such stories as the friendship of Da- 
mon and Pythias, the integrity of Aristides, the fidelity of Reg- 
ulus, the purity of Washington, the invincible perseverence of 
Franklin, and he will think differently and act differently alf 
the days of his remaining life. Let boys or girls of sixteen 
years of age, read àn intelligible and popular treatise on astron- 
omy and geológy, and from that day new heavens will bend over 
their heads, and a new earth will spread out beneath their feet. 
A mind accustomed to go rejoicing over the splendid regions of 
the material amiverse, or to` luxuriate im the richer worlds of 
thought, can never afterwards read like a-wooden machine,—a 
thing of cranks and pipes,—to say nothing of the pleasures and 
the utility it will realize.” . : 

If we wisely grdvide School Libraries of appropriate books 
for our childves, they will learn to drink in the patriotism and 
virtues of our fathers, and imbibe the sentiments of the noble 
representative men of our racé of every age and clime. “Can 
we bréath thé pure: mountain air, and not be refreshed ; can we 
walk abroad amidst the beautiful ànd'the grand of the works of. 
creation; and f¢él no kindling of devotion ?? One of our noblest 
statesmen has said, that “we chhnot recur too often, nor dwell 
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.téo long, upon the lives, and “characters of such nien; for our 
own Will ta te something of their form and Impression from those 
‘on whitch they rest. “It we inhale the moral'atmosphere in which 
‘they τπόγὀᾶ, we must, féel its purifying and {invigorating influ- 
ence. ' If we faise. οὔτ᾽ thoughts £o. their elevation, oyr minds 
will bé expindéd and ennobled, in beholding the immeasurable 
distance beneath ànd around us."  '* D 
Freèly` ahd üngfudgingly furnish School Libraries for our 
children, and History AIT trace in our future literature the 
‘chastened, hopeful, enterprising spirit that reigned in thé'prayer- 
ful cabin- of tlhe: Mayflowsr, ithe primitive séttlements.of the 
Catholics of Maryland, the Baptists of Rhode Island, and Qua- 
kets of Petinsylvaiiia, ‘and which hovered ‘over the sufferings and 
agonics of the never-to-be-forgotten heroes of Valley Forge.. | 


é 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


It hag heen well remarked, “That it is a. State’s duty, and 
‘the trué object had in view by any system of-public education, 
‘to make a virtuous population, will hardly be doubted,’ Tüdeed, 

the expenditure of the public money for any’ system of State 
Schools, can.scarcely be justified on other grounds than those of 
self-preservation, and the duty to promote the general prosperity 
of the commonwealth... Ignorancé does.clog the wheels of en- 
terprise, and fetter the steps of'allimprovement. * =:  * 
Te ο μα. therefore the right, nay, the imperative duty of the 
State, to encourage the spread of intelligence, and.therepression 
of ignorance. But ignorance 18 not, by a hundred-fold, so deadly 
a foe to the quiét and permanence of a 8ociéty, as is vice ; and 
hence, the duty. of. the State to suppress this most destructive of 
monsters. The penal laws all proceed upon the supposition that 
it is a solemn duty to punish the overt act of crime and vice.— 
Is it not then a duty to poi these? And this can be done 
partly by education, if that education embraces suitable subjects, 
and is imparted in `a proper manner. The right of a community 
to take measures fór its own self-preservation, therefore, implies, 
and carries along with it the duty, to educate its children, and 
save them from both ignorance and vice—the one :of which be- 
numbs and stifles, the other of which corrupts and blights, what- 
ever might be good and noble.. ᾿ |. [AES ' 

“To make out‘schools, then," continues the Hon. ROBERT 

ALLYN, ‘late Commissioner ‘of Public Schools of Rhode Island, 

** what they. are intended to be, the conservators and stimulators 

of all goodness and enterprise, they must be mae redolent ‘of 

moral infiuences ; they must be at all times filled with the all- 

Nervading presence of πα instructions. It must be the 
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teacher's duty to study daily in what manner he; can best: form 
his scholars to the manners of good, law-abiding citizens, and 
brave-hearted, energetic defenders of the weak and defenceless. 
He must remember that no external ornaments of learning—no 
mere polish of refinement—can atoné for the possession of a 
debased and an unworthy soul, We must insist on this'high, 
unsectarian, moral instruction, in all the school rooms whieh 
the State sends its-money to support, and its officers to oversee. 
We must insist that a moral character is the first requisite in a 
teacher, and that an ability to teach the same morality, is a mat- 
ter of higher importance than any amount of merely secular 
knowledge.” 

Tt is not necessary to discuss: this subject at length, in this 
connection, important as it confessedly 18, as it has heen: quite 
fully treated in a separate paper, which will be found appended 
to this Report. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


«T have heard,” says Hon. HogAcx Mann, “ that distinguish- 
ed surgeon, Doct. John C. Warren, of Boston, relate the follow- 
ing anecdote, which ee to him in London :— Being invit- 
ed to witness a ied culi operation upon the human eye, h 
a celebrated English oculist, he was so much struck by the kili 
and science which were exhibited by the operator, that he sovyht 
a private interview with him, to inquire by what means he had 
become so accomplished a master of his art. .*Sir, said the 
oculist, ‘I spoiled a hat-full of eyes tolearnit.! Thus itis with 
incompetent teachers ; they may spoil schoolrooms-full of chil- 
dren to learn how to teach,—and perhaps may not always learn 
even then." ΄ 

It has been sententiously and truly remarked, ** The-life or 

ath of the school ča the teacher." ‘Asis the teacher, so is 
the school," is a great fundamental maxi * No teacher," 
says President Wayland, “is fit to have a scholar unless he is 
able to make his mark upon him." Every sentiment inculeated 
by the teacher should be such that he could conscientiously say, 
* Nothing which dying I would wish to blot." ; 

We do not knowingly trust illiterate men to instruct us in 
spiritual and divine things ; nor quacks to trifle with our lives 
or health, nor ignorant preténdérs to defend our charaeters or 
property in courts of justice. - We want thoroughly disciplined 
men for these important professions. Nor is it less important 
that we should have men as thoroughly fitted to teach our chil- 
dren—to so direct their pum immortal intellects, that they, may 
be led to pursue the path of Enovledge, virtue and happiness. 
This thorough course of preparation is only acquired at Normal 
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or Training Sehools. As these are of European origin, let us 
take a brief view of their fruits, by which alone we can properly 
judge them : .. E. n i ' j. 

«On reyiewing 5 period of six weeks," says Horace MANN, 
‘the greater part of which I apea: in visiting schools in the 
North and Middle.of Prugsia-and Saxony, (except, of course, 
the time occupied in goihg from place to p oe) entering the 
schools to Hear'the first recitation in the morning, and remaining 
until the last was completed at night; I call to mind three things 
about which I cannot be mistaken. In some.of my opinions and 
inferences I may havé erred, but.of the following facts there can 
be no doubt: . . n xs ; : 

“Ist. During all this time; I novér saw a teacher, ‘hearing a 
lesson of any kind, (excepting 3 reading or spelling lesson,) with 
a book in his hand. = +» = 

“ 2nd. I never sawa teacher sitting while hearing. a recita- 
tion. ο. 2 τ 

* 8rd, "Though I saw hundreds of schools, and thousands,— I 
think I may say, within bounds, tens of thousands of pupils,— 
I never saw one child undergoing. punishment, or arraigned for 
misconduct. I never saw one child in tears from having been 
punished or from fear of being punished. ‘ 

“ During the above period, I witnessed exercises in Geogra- 
phy, ancient and modern, in the German language,— from the 
explanation of the. simplest words up to belles-lettres disquisi- 
tions, with rules for speákinp.'and writing ; in Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Surveying and ο ipd ; in Book-keep- 
ing, in Civil History, ancient and modern ; in Natural Philoso- 
phy ; in Botany and Zoology ; in Mineralogy, where there were 
hundreds of specimens ; in the endless variety of the exercises 
in thinking, knowledge of nature, of the world, and of society ; 
in Bible history and Bible knowledge ; and, as I before said, in 
no one of these cases did L see a teacher witha book in his 
hand. His book,— his books,—his library, was in his head. 
Promptly, without. pause, without hesitation, from the .rich re- 
sources of his own mind, he brought forth whatever thé occasion 
demarided. : s i ; 
. «I have said that I saw no teacher sttting in his school. 

Aged or young, all stood. Nor did they stand apaft and aloof 
in sullen dignity. They mingled with their pupils, passing rap- 
idly from one side of the class: to the other, animating, encour- 
aging, sympathizing, breathing life into less active natures, assu- 
ae the timid, distributing encouragement and endearment 
to all. " l 

* These incitementg and endearments of the teachers, this 
personal ubiquity, as it were, among all thé pupils in’ the class, 
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plus and.minué in the soule of approbation and egret. 
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prevailed much more as the pupils were να -κὰ Before the 
older classes the teacher's manner became: and didactic. 
The habit of attention being once formed, nothing : was left ‘for 
subséquent. yehrs or téachers, but the easy; task.of maintaining 
iti "Was there ever Such a comment ae’ this:oh the practice of 
having cheap teachers because: the school is‘-young) or incdmpe- 
tent-‘ones because it is backward! — ."  ::17: 0. €. 

5 In Prussia and in. Saxony, as well as in Seotland, the power 
ef. eómmariding and retaining the attention of è class is held to 
be a-sine qua non in a teather’s qualifications: If:heé'"lia& mot 
talent, skill, vivacity, or resources of anecdote, and wit sufficient 
to arouse and retain the attention of his pupils durihg the accus- 
tomed petiad of recitation; he is: doomed to have mistaken his 
calling, andlreceives a significant hint to-ehanbo:hig'vocation. 

e The third circumstance I mentioned above was, the beauti- 
fal relation. of Dae and:affection whith subsisted -between 
teacher and pupils. 1 cannot say, that the extraordinary: ¢ir- 
eumstànce'I have mentioned wab nòt the result of chance or ac- 
eident, Of the probability of: that, others must judge. I can 
only say that; during all the time mentioned, $ never saw a blow 
struck, I never heard a sharp rebuke given, I never saw a child - 
in tears, nor arraigned at the teacher’s bar for‘any alleged mis- 
eonduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to be one of duty 
first, and then affection, on thé part ef -the teacher — of affection 
first, and then duty, on the part of the geholat. The teacher's 
nidnner was better than’ parental, for it had &"parent's tender- 
ness and vigilance, without the foolish doatings or indulgences, 
to which parentél affection is prone. I heard no child ridiculed, 
sneered at, or scolded, for making: a mistake... On the contrary, 
whenever a mistake was made, or there was s waht of pronipt- 
ness in giving a reply, the expression of the teacher was that of 
grief and disappointment, as though there: had: béen a failure 
not merely fo answer the question of master, but to compl 
with the expectations of a friend. No child -was disconcertéd, 
disabled, or bereft of his senses, through’ fear: Nay,-zerierally 
at the end of: the answers, the teacher's-praetiéé is to encourage , 
him, with the exclamation, ‘ good,’ ‘right,’ ‘ wholly right,’ ὅσο., 
or ta check him with his'slówly and painfully articulated ‘no ;’ 
and this is dene with.a tone of voice, that marks évery ee 

en 

a difficult question has-been put toa young child, which -tasks 
all his energies, the teacher approachés‘him-with a mingled look 
of concekn and encouragement ; he.stands before him, the light 
2nd shade of hope and fear alternately crossing his countenance ; 
if the libile wrestler with difficulty ttiumphs, -tho teacher 
felicitates him upon his success ; perhaps seizes, ind shakes him 
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by the. hand in: token of congratulation ; arid, when the-diffieufty 
has béeri really’ formidable, andthe ¢ffort. triumphant, I- have 
seen thé:teachér.catich up the child in‘ his’arms, ahd :embracd 
him, as though hé. were not able to'contain:lis joy. At andtlier 
time I havé:seen' a teacher actually :elap his: hands. with delighit 
αὐ ἃ. bright.reply ; and allthis has.been done so naturally :and 80; 
ubaffentedly as to excite no-other feeling'in .the residue .of the 
children than a. desire; by thé saine ‘means, to.win the" same. ca 
resses. . What person: worthytof: being called -hy. thé name, or of 
sustaining the sacred .relation of. a τη would:net. .give any: 
thing, bear anything; saorifi¢e: anything; io. have-his childreh, 
during -eighti or. ten: years; ofthe period of.thei? «childhood; 
surrounded hy.direninstanees,nnd breathed npon by sweet dnd 
humani£ing infwencenilike these ! ^ nrpu na fioi ἡ ο 
“Stil, 1n.almost every. German school. into.which: I. entered, 
I enquired whether corporeal punishments. weré allowed or ugedy 
‘and I was uniformly answered in the affirmative. But.it was 
further said, that,. though all teachers. had liberty: to:.use it, yet 
cages of its occurrence. were. very rare, and these cases were -con- 
fined almost wholly: to :young-scholars... Until the teacher: had 
time to éstablish the relation of affection’ between: himsdlf!a 
the new comer into his.achool, until he had time fo create that 
attachment which children always feel towards.any one who, day 
after day, supplies them with novel and pleasing ideas, it ‘was 
occasionally neeessary tò restrain and.pünish them. But after 
a short time, & love of the teacher, and a love of ksiowledger be- 
come a substitute,—how amiable a one! for punishment. “When. 
I asked my Common question of Dr. Vogel, of. Leipsic, he an- 
swered, ‘thatit was still used in the.schools ‘of which he. had 
the superintendence. But,’ added he, ‘thank God; it is used 
less and less, and when we teachers become fully competent ta 
our work, it: will cease altogether.’ ΄ ΙΑ: νι T 
“To the above I may add, that I found all the teachers whom 
I visited, alive to the subject of improvement. They had libra- 
ries of the standard works on Education,~+works of-which there 
' are such great numbers in- thè German language. Every new 
book of any promise, was eagerly sought after ; and I uniformly 
found the ‘educational periodicals of theday, upontheiables of the 
teachers. ‘ S -— 
* The extensive range:and high grade of instruction which so 
many of the German youth are enjoying, and these noble qua. 
fications on the part of. the instructors, are the natural and legit- . 
-imate result of their, Seminaries for Teachérs. Without the 
latter, the former never could have been, any more than an effect 
without its cause.” 
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The distinguished M. Guizor, repeatedly Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, when introducing the Law of Primary 
Instruction to the Chamber of French Deputies, in 1838, said : 
«ΑΗ the provisions hitherto described, would be of none effect, 
if we took no pains to procure for the public-school thus consti- 
tuted, an able master, and worthy of the high vocation ‘of in- 
structing the people. It cannot be too often repeated, that ἐξ és 
the master who makes the school. What a well assorted union 
of qualities is required to constitute agood master! A good 
master ought to be a man who knows much more than he is call- 
ed upon to teach, that he may teach with intellipence'and with 
taste ; who is to live in an humblé sphere, and yet have a noble 
and elevated spirit ; that he may one that dignity of mind 
and of deportment, without which he will never obtain the res- 
pect and confidence of families; who possesses a rare mixture 
of gentleness and firmness; for, inferior though he be, in station, 
to many individuals inthe Communes, he ought to be the obse- 

uious servant to none; a man not ignorant of his rights, but 
λεία much more of his duties;. showing to'all a good exam- 
ple, and serving to all as a counsellor; not given to change his 
condition, but satisfied with his situation, because if gives him 
the power of doing good; and who has madé up his mind to live 
and to die in the service of Primary Instruction, which to him 
is the service of God and his fellow creatures. Τοτθας up mas- 
ters approaching to such a model, is a difficult: task, and yet. we 
must succeed th it, or we have done nothing for elementary in- 
struction. ; Et x 

Victor CousrN, who like Gurzot, has served with distinetion 
as Minister of Public Instruction in France, in his Report on 
the Public Instruction of Prussia, justly observes, that «the 
best plans of instruction: cannot be executed except by the in- 
strumentality of good teachers; and the State has done nothing 
for popular education, if it dóes not watch that those who devote 
themselves to teaching be well prepared." ‘Three years subse- 
quent to his visit to Prussia, M. Cousin made a tour in Holland 
with a view of investigating the educational system of. that 
country; and says, as the result of. his further inquiries on the 
subject: “1 attach the greatest importance to Normal Primary 
Schools, and T consider that all future success in the education 
of the people depends upon them. Tn perfecting her (Holland 
system of Primary Schools, Normal Schools were introduce 
for the better training of masters. All the School Inspectors 
with whom I met in the course of my journey, assured me that 
they had brought about an entire change in the condition of the 
school-master, and that they had given the young teachers a 
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feeling ‘of -dignity in their profession, and had thereby introduced 

an improved tone and style of manners." = 
Prof. A. D. ΒΑΣΗ, a great-prandson of the illustrious 

Franklin, now at the head of the United States Coast Survey, 


who went several ‘Years sitice. to "Europe, “at the, instance of 


Girard College; to examine educational ‘systems ‘abroad, makes 
the following impressive remarks in his able ‘Report on Educa- 
ΠΡ 4 ο... 

“ When'educstioh is to.be ‘rapidly ‘ndvanted, séminaries for 


teachers offer the means of’ securing ‘this result... An eminent. 


teacher is selectéd as Director of’ the Seminary; and by the aid of 
competent assistants, and while benefiting the community by the 
instraction ‘given in the schools attached to the Seminary, trains, 
yearly, from thirty to forty youths'in the enlightened, practice of 


is methods; these, in their turn, become teachers of schools, . 


which they are fit ‘at once to conduch, without the failures and 


mistakes usual with novices; for though beginners ih name, they ' 


have acquired in the coutse’of the ‘twa or thteé years spént at 
the Seminary, an experience equivalent"pó' intüy years of un- 
guided efforts.. This result has beer fully realized in the suc-. 
cess of the attempts to's rèad thë Methods ot Péstalozzi and oth- 
ers through Prussia., :'Thé plan Kas been ane and is yieldin 

its appropriate fruits in. Holland,’ Switzerland, ‘France’ and- 
Saxony; while in Austria, where the method of preparing teach-- 
ers by their attendance on thé primary schools is still adhered 
to, the schools are stationary, d behind those of Northern and 
Middle Germany. + oF "νε ES | 


^* These Seminaries produce'a strong esprit de corps “anong ' 
teachers, which tends powerfully to interest them in theit pro-. 


fession, and attach them to it, to elevate itin their eyes, and to 
stimulaté them to improve cáhstüntly upon the attainments, with 
which they may have comménced its-exercise. ‘By their aid, à 
standard of examination in the‘theory and practice of instruc- 
tion is farnished, which may be fairly exacted of candidates who 
have chosen a different way to ‘obtain access 't the profession.. 

* Wherever Normal ‘Schools “have been established," pr 
Hon. Earnton Ryerson, Chief- Supetintendent of Public In- 
struction of Upper Canada, “it has-been found thus, far that 
the demand for regularly trained teachers has exceeded the'sup-. 
ply which the Normal Schools have been able to provide. ` It is- 
so in, the United States; it is-so, up to’ the present time, in 
France ; itis most pressingly.and painfully so in ‘England, Ire- 
land and Scotland. I was told by the “Head Masters of the 
great Normal Schools in London, in Dublin, in Glasgow, and in 

dinburgh, that such was the demand for the pupils of the'Nor-_ 
mal Schools as teachers, that, in many instances; they found -it 
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impossible to retain them in the Narmal Sehen, -duigg-the. pre- 


seribed course—evéen when At was. limite) μὰ a, ΠῚ j ba M 
Eur, ALY EK d E. STOWE Visited E urop on his 
re ΤΙ, gubmitte re a a Report. on Elementary - D: m νο 
Europe, to es e of Ohio. Tat We. 
have hg ood, tachat ως ‘Normal nad; may 
have geod eda still; ” he m akeg, the fo ee acteristic 
and graphic reply: «This is the old’ ind ‘stereo ie hjection 
against every πάς pt at imp ως in durs When: the 
bold experiment yas first; ma i of aii a, μπα 8 
hoof, the objection. waa; robah Hy, i ed ne ere 
entirely ynnecessary-— Aa “ἃ ο horses without. 
them, and shall pro pha Bre : Tari Mg M: he. ‘Greeks 
and Romans neyer ysed iron, rper] 068; uu 


ey not haye 


the best of' Horses, ‘which go τὰ t sad ol -miles and 
bear on d backs hs eon e ol κ. ο bap «δα. "when 
nr and win, daws, w e first introduced, RE objection 


would ‘still hold good, “We, haye- Nor comfortable houses 
Wit hou these expensive. 84 Er i e i had them, , 
and why should we? at um ped diea 
in certain put. of; : Seathi 
praetice o ring, p παν πα ge eui bably pee E 

the same σῇ e Ewe Torah edd ο. M thook Lr 


slow, uncertain and ous mode of, conye A ΜΗ; bouem 
race 18 progressive, and it often happi ns th ihe. reatest con-, 
veniences of one gen eneration, are ane ned among re clumsiest 
waste lumber of the next. Compare, the hest. printing press at 
which Dr. Franklin ever wotked, with those splendid machines 
which now throw off their thousand sheets an hour; and, who 
will put these down by repeating, that Dr. Franklin was a ve ry- 
good printer, and made very good booke, and became quite ric 
without them? 
cI know that we have good teachers already; and L honor the 
men who have made themselves good teachers, with so little en- 
couragement, and so little opportunity of study. But I also 
know that such teachers are Very few, almost none, in compari- 
son with the public wants; and that a supply never can be ex- 
ected without the increased facilities which a good Teachers’ 
eminary would furnish.” 
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ent The, most; momentous praptigal.questigus; says. pin 
NNa «ΟΦ beforg our; State.and,-comniry,.ase these: In.or- 
der to preserve our republican insiitukioB8; must not our Coins’ 
mo ‘Sehogle be elevated in. charactey and increased in afficieney ὃ 
Lin, oF order do bung: our Behools up to. ihe point’ of.-excéllence® 
ama diby: t the nature of our institütions, must therenot pe'a 
special course of study,and $raining-to. qualify teachers for their 
a? Νο other worldly interest presents any question eóhtipa- 
rable te. these i in, Jmpordgnees ... , P 
“Tn maintaining: the :: afirmative of this. question —namtlyy: 
thai all teachers. gdo; ore :Pispecial course, of. uer rand: trade? 
ing, to qualify. them or their, pro ession, — I will nót higele with. 
my: adyersary in λος, reliminaries. ; &Ip-tnay: he -the diadi-) 
ple-of any school in metaphysics, and he niay;hold what faith he’ 
pleases, respecting : the ming s nature and essence. Behe spitit-y 
ualist or materialist, At here. matters! not, —hay, hough he should: 
deny that.there is any,,such: spbstance as mind or spirit, at, sll, I 
will not stop to, füspuioithar point with him,—preferring rather; 
to imitate. the. or aple.pf those-old- knights! ofthe tournament, - 
who felt ο nee. in. the jusinéss of theit eause, that &hey: 
gave their. adversaries. the advantage of sun, and: wind, Foty 
ο... be, in ,͵ able, Arg ,dr "D 
or, whet e, be any -sur ing 88! mind or, spirit. at: 
properly 8ο called, thig we -haye seen,'and; do‘ know, ‘that there- 
come beings into this world, with; every indoming. génebekipn- of. 
children, who, althongh atfirgb so ‘ignorant, helpless, speechless. 
---θο incapable ‘of all motion; upright - or; rofary,—that we cany 
hardly persuade ourselves that they have not ‘lost £heir-way, and. 
come, by. mistake; inte the" wrong world; yet, after-a few: aif: 
years have 8sed,away,. ,We..8ed- thonesadà of these same: igno-; 
rant and he less. beings,. iating horti ble offeneesin prison cells, 
or dashing. themselves.to : "denth against the. barg ofta taanide’ B: 
coe i ers οὔ them. We;898, paling |f colloquy Publime in. 
halls where a nation’s fate is: axbitrat jor Solving. some of thd: 
mightiest problems that t belong to this wonderful aniyerse and. 
others still, there axe, wh ο, bx: daily and.. -nig htły ο. 
of the. laws af ‘God, have “bundled th t fire ef divine truth Within, 
their bosoms,. by ‘which they, bécome thosg marta. luminaties’ 
whose light, shmeth from one part; of the heavens unio the other: 
And this M ie hange i in ihese feeble. aud helpless ereatures,: 
—this transfiguration of them for good or for.evil-ris. wrought: 
by laws οἵ. brganization; and., of increase, as çertain in 'their-dpe-. 
ration, and as infallible.in their regulis, as those by, which ihe. 
skillful gardener substitutes flowers, and ‘deligious . fruits, and 
healing μα. for briars and τ and poisenotig με. . And 
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as we hold the gardener: responsible for the- productions of hig 
garden, so is the community responsible for the genera! character 
and conduct of its children.” ^. ο. ' 5 ο Mora te 

- But at this late day, ät is believed, no specif plea in behalf, of 
Normal Schools is üeeéssary. They have been tested av well in 
this country as in Europe, and“ everywhere have produced the 
most marked beneficial results. ' Very many of our Statés haye 
established, or otherwise encauraged!-Normal Schools, There 
isnot known to be a-leading educator in-thé country Who: does: 
not heartily approve them,-when prepay cóndücted, a8 -a- most 
important instrumentality ‘in providi p goot ο o our: 
schools, and thas-èlevating the standard of common school edu- 
cation. **Knowledpe is power," said Lord, Bacon,—* thére- 
fore, the more khowledge a péople possess, : the more powerful. 
will they become, as compared with, and αἰ brought into compe- 
tition with other people. .- What'ineans; thén; -should be adopted 
to secure this desirable improvement in éduestioh ? Instructors 
can never teach more than they’ themselves know. The wey, 
therefore, is.clear. If the pupils are‘to- be well and thoroug r 
taught, their teachers must be taüght more Aighly—their know!- 
edge must be increased, and their qualifications: enlarged; im- 
proved and elevated." =e te Kee tes oade n 

--It isnot alone the additional number of well qualified teachérs 
the Normal Schools furnish, but their influence also on others,. 
that shouldbe taken into considération. ` X was told, in Massa- 
chasetts, that the, influence of their ' Normal School graduates: 
was of ‘the highest valué in-évery. district where they taüght—el- 
evating $ néw standard; and thepeople séenig it, ever after.seek 
teachers of this class to maintain-thiselevated standard; other 
teachers, who have not enjoyed the sáme- advantages, seeing the. 
difference, try to profit by it; and thus, these Noniral graduates, 
in the schools, in the neighborhood; in"T'eachers' Institetes;"and 
among their less-favored instructors, exert a most beneficial in- 
fluence, very muchas do the West Point Military Academy gradu-- 
ates among the militis wherever thóy go. Hon. ROBERT ALLYN, 
in his τοροτῦ οἳ 1856, as State School. Cómriüissioner- of Rhode 
Island, says: “The effectof theigradustes of the Normal Schools 
is already felt to some extent, for good -upon the teachers of ‘the- 
State. ' 'hey-have gene abroad ito various schools, and by tom: 
ing in contact with other teachers, and: by: making popular the 
methods of instruction learned in the Normal -School, ‘they are 
gradually ‘bat surely causing the standard of attainments in 
school teachers to rise, as well as the standard ‘amount: óf- duty 
they shall be required to perform. If such an influence begins 
to be apparent within two-years from its commencement, we may 
with certainty expect that its benefits will constantly increase 


(qo 
tilt all parts of, our State shall fect it; and be-made better there- 
b ? a «. ^ oso 3 yk a agf one Foot ει 
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. We have inaugurated.a system of Normal Schools in Wiscén- 
sin, and »provided ‘liberal. meang to- sustain them.’ There are 
niany in our State;—I think a large indjority—who look: hopé- 
fully upon'this nieasure; while there are others Who regard it as 
little bettet than an utter ‘waste- of: the fand :devoted by. the 
State to that purpose, The latter class, I believe; ‘regatd the 
system ‘as, copied from the experienee of the New York Nor- 
mal“ Academical departinenis, which-all éóheéde thaw riot proved 
any tod ‘sucedssful, to-say- the! least “of it: The- Literature 
Fund 6f that State’ is distributed: to- certat’ Academies. with 
Normal departments, -ang ‘little ‘or no caré is ‘taken by‘ the 
Regetit& of the University, wlio have “the. makagement -of the 
matter; in: requiring a, faithful adliérende: to‘'thé standard of 
study and:qualifieation adopted; and, worst of all;nó State su- 
petvisionis exércised over these Normal: departments. “Ten 
dollats is granted to these institutions for e&ch-scholar in the 
Normal department; and-the main’ strife seeiis -to be, on'the 
part of the Academies, to wring in all <thé’ scholars they can, 
learn; ate satisfied, thatthe $18,000 thus annually appropria 

is almost ati utter waste, 80 far as "Apecidlly educating teachers 
is concerned. T νη... uos E 
* Our Board of Normal Regents séem-to'be earnestly’ endeav- 
oring^to avoid the ‘rock ὁπ. which the New York Academical 
Normal system has split. Though Universities, Colleges, and 
Academies, complying withthe requirements of our Normal 
School law, have established Normal! Departments, they are un- 
der, and are likely to be under, a very différent system of man- 
agement from those of New York. It is, in the first place, a 
great- saving. of expensé for the separate erection of ‘suitable 
buildings,‘and support of separate facülties: the standard of re- 
quirement is ‘sufficiently elevated, it is believed, for the present; 


and get the public money. Even the Regents of that τ 


atid a most thorough system of. supervision is contemplated. _ 

The'Normal Regents have nó power to employ, dnd’ remuner- 
ate from the fund, an able ‘aid efficient State Normak School 
Agent, to visit the several schools, spénd such time with: them 
as the Normal Board should deeni proper, see that they ‘com- 
ply with the requirements of the law:and the Board, encourage 
the schools in their work, advise with the teachers ag. to the 
mode and course of instruction, lecture taithe students; perhaps 
form them for a. while into 'Teachers* Institutes; secure, as near- 
ly as possible, 8 uniformity in the qualifications of pupils, “and 
modes and extent of instruction, in the^several schools, and ex- 
cite a spirit of emulation.and enthusiasm in the noble work. 
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Without such fhithful supervision by Ὁ man-of large experience, 
indomitable energy, with a heart overflowing with zeal and en- 
thusisan in the great canse of eduvation,there-is serious reavon 
to fear that the:system, will fail ta produce the regulis expected. 
from ity. The'Regenta will seek of the "Legislature an amend- 
ment to;the ai organizing . the - Normal Board, conferring ox. 
them: the power td employ, aad remwnerate, such.an Agent; and 
haye; in anticipation of the'fayorable.aption of the Legislatura 
in-a/matior of puch: apparent yial nécessity, already ; selected: 
Hon. HENRY BARNARD ‘as.'shth Agent, who bas aécepted— 
promisingito duvote 2 reasonable portion: of his timeto this οὓς 
jr Front the eaynest.and dongcientious efforts-.of the Ndrmal 
oard; and, Mr; Barnard’s nm experience.in the. practical 
workings ρὲ the.JNogmal -Schedls hoth in this cónntty and in Ἐπί 
rapé, Z'cannot but. cherish. the most lively hope, that ont Normal 
School system; ‘with the g thy anil endonragement. of. the. 
Legislature, and all classes of citizens, will yet prove eminently, 
successful: . The time 18 not far distant, When a ‘Central - State 
Normal School, with superior facilities, and having an ibtimatd 
d With those already: established, will ‘undoubtedly be: de- 
man μμ... νον ον " apt (d re nce 
' Regarding, as I do, Mr. Barnard's connection with our Stata 
University, and, our Normal School system—especially the lat- 
ter, as the most important évent that has ever occurred in our 
educational -history—if not, indeed, the most. important, in view 
Of. ite ee consequences, that has ever transpired in the his- 
tory of the State, I shall ventureto give some notice of his most 
prominént services thus endeavoring to show what ‘we ‘mat 
dese od dns t as the result. of- his. earnest Jabdrsa here, by 
i he. has elsewhere go largely and so thoroughly accdmplish- 
ea, ` ] - ` " a i is i e i ` τ 
Mr. Barnard was born in Hartford, Connecticut, Jan. 24th, 
1811; first a pupil at the common school, and finally a graduatd 
85 Yale- College, in 1830, with & high character for scholarship. 
It 19 said; of him, in a well written memoir, in the Massachusette 
Teacher, that in the early part of hia ebllegiatei course, he was 
** a, successful competitor for the prizes for English and Latin 
composition; for the last two years, diligently pursuing a sys- 
tematic course of reading ii lish literature, with the practice 
of English composition; during the last half, also acting as lis 
brarian, to secure free accobds to the library, and acquire a knowl- 
edge-of hooks; participating with zeal in the exercises of the 
literary societies, by written-antorel discussiona; and-possess- 
ing fine natural eadowmenis, he came ont of college, 88 might 
have been expéciéd, already’ a ripe scholar. "Fhe five subse~ 
quent years were mainly devoted to a thorough pxofessional 
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training for tlie practice of the law,'the severer study of the le- 
gal téxt-books being drin by the daily reading ‘of a portion 
of ‘the tnioiént/ and modern clüssicà." This coürse of study was 
fortunately interrupted for a-few months, to, take ,charge of -an 
Academy, where he improved the opportunity to acquire some 
knowledge of'the theory arid practice "of peaking: _This expe- 
rience probably had-cénsiderable, infláence im dé ermining some 
of the'thost important subsequent eventa of his life." ` 

He next spent several months in travel, visiting almost every 
part of the Union, and having been admitted to the bar, sailed 


for Europe:in 1835, where he spent eighteen. months, traversing- 


the greater*part of- England, otland, And Switzerland, on foot, 
devoting hi8 attention mainly to the gociat condition of the pèd- 
le. “Recalled -from ithis-tour, by" the sickness of his father in 
dear, in tlie Very first públic. addréss which he had secasion to 
make after his ‘returt, he ‘said, “ Every man must at once make 
himself as goo and as useful as he can, and help, at the same 
timé, to maké every body about him, and all whom he cai réach, 
better and‘happier.” This hüs' ever been the -controlling sènti- 
tient which-hag influeneed' bis mótives'and conducf. Fidelity 
tu‘this nobié and philanthropic ‘aim, induced. him, not long after- 
wards, to abandon the flattering prospects of professiondl emi- 
nence, ant politica] advancement, after “a three years brilliant 
career in the Connecticut Legislature, as.the representative of 
his native city in that body. , While in the Legislature, “he de- 
voted “special -attention,” days an' appreciative memoir in the 
Neib ‘Amebtcan' Cyclopedia, “to the ptomgtion of humane and 
scientific objects, urgin anid securing appropriations for thé ed- 
uation’ of the deaf and dümb, and the blind, for the improvement 
of thá'eondition of, the indigent juspne;and the town poor ; the 
re-orgihization of county prisons, the’ incorporation of public 
libraries, and the νο. of the geological survey of the 
State. -: The most signal ‘sérvice, however, which he rendered to 
the State, was, in the origination’ and carrying through an act 
for the re-organization of tts Common School system, The dill, 
which, under his , influence, passed the Legislature, provided for 
the' appointment of a Board. of “Commissioners, of. Common 
Schools, who-should investigate the condition ‘of: the Schools of 
the State; and by addresses, lectirés, correspondénce,: and, the 
recommendation of such measures as might promote the cause 
of education, endeavor tp elevate and‘improve them, .Of this 
Board; Mf, Bernard was'a méinber and’ the’ Secretary. for four 
years. M T Ends ES tis . E uo de 
** Possdssing,”’ says the Massachusetts: Teacher, ** Bine powers 
of oratory, wielding a ready and.able pen, animated by a gener- 
ous and indohgtable spirit, willing to spend and be’spent in the 
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cause of benevolence and humanity, he had every qualification 
for the task, but experience. Speaking of his ‘fitness for carry- 
ing out the measures of educational reform and improvement in 


' Connecticut, and of the resulta of his efforts, Horace MANN 


said, in the JMaasachusétts Common School Journal, ‘it is not 
extravagant to say that, if a better man be required, we must 
wait, atleast, until the next generation, for a'better one ig not 
to be found in the present. fhis. agent entered. upon his duties 
with unbounded zeal. -He devoted to their discharge, his time, 
talents, and means. The cold torpidity of the State soon felt 
the sensations of refurning vitality. Its half suspended anima- 
tion began to quicken with a warmer life. Much and most yalu- 
able information was diffused. Many parents began to appre- 
ciate more adequately what it was to be a parent ; teachers were 
awakened ; associations for mutual. improvement were formed ; 
systems began tọ supersede confusion ; some salutary laws were 
enacted ; all things gave: favorable augury of a prosperous ca- 
reer, and it may be further affirmed that the cause was so admin- 
istered as to give occasion of offense to none. The whole move- 
ment was kept aloof from political :strife. All religious men 
had reason to rejoice that a higher tone of moral aad religious 
ane was niaking its way into schools, without giving occasion 
of jealousy to the one-sided views of any denomination. But all 
of those auguries were dolusivo. Iu an cvii hour ine wane fap- 
ric was overthrown.’” . l 

In 1842, by a change of. political power, the act establishing a 
Board of Commissioners'was repealed, and the old order of 
things restored. . The ensuin fifteen months were spent in a 
tour of the United States, collecting materials for an educational 
work; but before writing which, he was called to take charge ‘of 
tho public schools of Rhode Island. ‘Reluctant,” says the 
Massachusetts Teacher, “to accept the invitation, as it would 
make it necessary to postpone the work in contemplation, Gov. 
Fenner met his objection with the reply, ‘Better make history 
than write it.’ He accepted the task, and soon organized 8 
system of agencies which, in five years, brought about an entire 
revolution in the condition of the schools in the State. It is 
not easy to fully appreciate the difficulties and magnitude of the 
work undertaken in Rhode Island. From the foundation of the 
colony, the common school had been excluded from the care and 
patronage of the government, and for more than a century and 
a half there is not the slightest trace of any legislation whatever 
for this great interest.” { 2 

* In the matter of school libraries, and all else relating to com- 
mon school education," remarked President Wayland to me in 
conversation, “Mr. Barnard did a great work for Rhode Island.” 
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“ Here,” says the. New American Cyclopedia, “in the short 
space of five years, he created sad. thoroughly established asys- 
tem of’ popular education, which, under the wise and careful ad- 
ministration of ‘his successors in office, has bedome.a model for 
genera] imitation. - His lebors;dnring this period were excessive, 
and but for the-extraordinary vigor'of his constitution, he must 
have sunk under.them.- At-length his health beghn to give way 
under suck severe £oil, and he was compeHed to resign his office. 
He returned. to Hartford, resolved 4o rêst from his labots;' but, 
to a man of his ardent temperament, rest was impossible.: His 
pen and mind were still busy on:his favorite subject. School 
Architecture, a matter on which he had bestowed great labor and 
thought, the organization of Teachers’ Institütes, which he had 
originated in 1839, the practical awakening of the minds of the 
people to the necessity of a higher standard of- education, all 
employed his time.: .[hrough his influence, wealthy and intel- 
ligent men throughout-the State became interested in the cause. 
Graded schools became popular; high schools were .established 
in several of the cities and larger towns; Teachers’ Institutes 
were organized m every county, and, in 1850, the demand for 
educated and skillful teachers had become so great, that a Nor- 
mal School was demanded. - It was-established, and the part of 
Principal was-conferred-on Mr. Barnard. To the duties of this 
oitice were added those of State Superintendent. ‘he progress 
made in the cause:of education in Conneeticut during the’ suc- 
ceeding four years was extraordinary, and testified to the energy 
and ability of the Superintendent. During this period he re- 
visited Europe, fer relaxation from his arduous labors, and for 
the-benefit of his health, which was poor, and added largely to his 
knowledge of facts and details of the European systems of édu- 
cation. Returning from this voyage, “ at length,” continues the 
New American Cyclopedia, “in January, 1855, enfeebled health 
compelled him again to retire from the work of his choice, not 
as before to see it overthrown, but to commit it to other hands 
who would carry out his views. In the summer following, he 
commenced the publication of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, To this and; to the preparation of some works on educa- 
tion he 18 now devoting his tame. Mr. Barnard deserves the 
credit, to an uncommon degree, of possessing great practical 
talent. In his whole career, his aim has been to secure the 
greatest amount of practical results in a given time, in the pro- 
motion of educational measures, Mr, Barnard is well known 
and highly honored by the friends of education in Europe. In 
this country he was elected to the Presidéncy of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education in 1855, and was 
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offered the Presidency of two State Universitiés. .The degree 
-of LL.D. was conferred on him in 1851, by'¥ale and Union 
- Colleges, and the year following by Harvard University,’” `: i- 
Since 1854, Mr. Barnard has devoted himself e&elnsively to 
-his pen, and has done, and is still doing, a-gresit work'in behalf 
ef general-education. Hohas published’altogether no less thin 
twenty-eight.documents, reports, and treatisés on educational 
topics, for which our whole country‘is prosty indebted to this 
publie benefactor.. And especially will Wiscónsin have catise 
for gratitude to him, for the detailed report he is now preparing, 
‘at the request:ef our Normal Regents, on a suitable plan for 
conducting our Normal school system." ` "UR oa 
. ; * With Henry Barnard," says Hollister, in the second volume 
of his valuable History of Cónneetiéut, * whosename 19:60 inti- 
mately associated with-one of the great reforms of thé world, 
‘life is valuable π᾿ that it may be spent in improving‘ the con- 
dition of mankind, not only in the present: generation, but 
3n all ages. - Tø this noble work he has consecrated talents and 
acquirements of: the highest order. Descending-from one of the 
“emigrants who settled: the colony, with strong local attachments 
-to Hartford, his native city, and to the old niansion whare he was 
“born,—with academical acquirements among the best that Yale 
College can bestow upon her sons,—with intellectual endow- 
menis, and a gift of eloquence, which might have dene honor to 
ihe Senate,—with.a mind trained:by the best-models of Greek 
and Latin letters, and enriched by the poetry, the philosophy 
-and ‘science of England’s best minds,—a thorough lawyer, with a 
‘lucrative and honorable practice opening before him, at the age 
of ο ipd le abandoned all attractions of politieal 
and professional life, and the pleasures of literary and social ře- 
lations; and- went forth, like a' crusader of the-middle ages, to 
wage war with the bigotry, thé parsimony, and the old habits of 
thinking, which encrusted the'minds of a large proportion of the 
parents of Connecticut, in relation to that most vital subject, 
the edueation of their children. They frowned upon him as an 
intermeddler; and intimated, if they did not tell him inso many 
. "words, that he had better mind his own affairs, and they would 
take care of theirs.: Heexpostulated with them. “They told him 
that their school-books and school-houses had been ‘good enough 
for themselves, and that their children were no better than they. 
‘He reasoned with them, stated facts to show them that the com- 
amon School system had degenerated from 198’ old estate, and 
begged them to remember that the times were changing, end 
that, especially-in such a government as this, every. generation 
ought to improve upon its predecessors. They told him that he 
demanded of them to open their purses and contribute to him; he 
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replied, that heonly wished them to make an investment for 
themselves, which should add to their wealth and happiness an 
hundred-fold.. Gradually. their views began to relax, and after 
years of obstinate resistance, they have yielded, and commenced 
m earnest the reformation so ardently desired and advocated by 
Im. 2 N 

* We cannot here review his Jabors. After encountering the 
honest prejudices of many, and the active- opposition of not a 
few, who.seem to have misunderstood his motives and his .aims 
—he has succeeded in collecting and disseminating a vast amount 
of information, as to the actual condition of the schools; in 
making provision through a, State Normal School, County Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, a State Teachers’ Association, and a monthly 
educational periodical, for the professional training and improve- 
ment of teachers; in establishing a gradation of schools in the 
large villages and cities; in working not a change, but a revolu- 
tion in the construction and furniture of school-houses; in re- 
storing the old Connecticut principle of property. taxation, for 
the support, in part, at least, of the common school; in securi 
the more permanent employment and better compensation of wel 
qualified teachers; in drawing back again to the improved com- 
mon schools the children of the educated and- the wealthy; in 


subjecting the district schools to some general society regula- ΄ 


tions as to attendance, studies, books, and vacations; and as the 
source and pledge of still greater improvements, in interesting 


ihe publie mind in the discussion of questions touching the or- , 


ganization, administration, instruction, and discipline of common 
schools.” , t. 

“ Dr. Barnard," said the late eminent educator, Dr. VOGEL, 
of Leipsie, “by his writing on school architecture, has created 
a new department in educational literature.” ‘I cannot omit," 
says Bishop Porter, in his work on the School and School 
Masters, ** this opportunity of recommending the reports which 
have emanated from this source, as rich in important Bugges- 
tions, and full of the most sound and practical views in regardi 
to the whole subject of school education." The learned Chan- 
cellor KENT, in his Commentaries on American Law, character-- 


izes Mr. Barnard's first report as “a bold and startling doeu- 


ment, fourided on'the most pains-taking and critical inquiry, and 


containing a minute, accurate, comprehensive and instructive. 


exhibition of the practical condition and operation of the com- 

mon school system of education;" and.in referring to his subse- 

quent reports, the distinguished jurist speaks of him as “the: 

most able, efficient, and best informed officer that could, perhaps,. 

. be.engaged in the gervice,"—and. of his ‘publications as. con- 

taining **a digest of the fullest sand most valuable importance 
8 ( 
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that is readily to be obtained on the subject of common schools, 
both in Europe and the United States. I can only refer to these 
documents with the highest opinion of their merits and value." 
* Mr. Barnard," says the Westminster Review, of Jan. 1854, 
* jn his work on * National" Education in Europe,’ has collected 
and arranged more valuable information and statisties than can 
be found in any one volume in the English language.. It groups 
under one view the varied experience of nearly all civilized 
couniries." “The first number of the American Journal of 
Education,” says the same Review, of January, 1856, “we 
received with unmingled pleasure, save in the regret that Eng- 
land has as yet nothing in the same field worthy of comparison 
with it." “Τη Connecticut," says the Chicago Press and Tri- 
bune, ** where Mr. Barnard resides, and in all New England, he 
is regarded as the foremost man in the nation in whatever con- 
cerns the management of institutions of learning and the scho- 
lastie teaching of the young." . | 

“ The career of Henry Barnard," says the Massachusetts 
Teacher, “as a promoter of the cause of education, has no pre- 
cedent, and is without a parallel. ~ We think of Page as à great 
practical teacher, or Gallaudet as the founder of a new institu- 
tion, of Pestalozzi as the originator of a new method of instruc- 
tion, of Spurzheim as the expounder of the philosophy of 
education, and of Horace Mann as its most eloquent advocate; 
but Mr. Barnard stands before the world as the national educa- 
tor. We know, indeed, that he has held office, and achieved 
great success in the administration and improvement of systems 
of public instruction in particular States. But these labors, 
however important, constitute only a segment, so to speak, in 
the larger sphere of his efforts. Declining numerous calls.to 
high and lucrative posts of local importance and influence, he 
has accepted the whole country as the theatre of his operations, 
without regard to State lines, and by the extent, ‘variety, and 
comprehensiveness of his efforts, has earned the title of the. 
American Educator. It is in this view, that his course has been 
patterned after no example, and admits of no comparison. But 
1f in his plan, equally beneficent and original, he had no example 
to copy, he has furnished oné, worthy alike of admiration and 
imitation.” 

Such is Henry Barnard. “The great educational reforms he has 
elsewhere achieved, should incline us to look hopefully for im- 
provement in our own State, under the moulding influence of his 
practical mind, indomitable energy, and extensive experience. 

e have reason, as a State, to felicitate ourselves on the acqui- 


ο 


sition of such a man. It ought to form a new era in our State 
‘history; and it will, if we are true to ourselves and to him. 
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We shall best honor ourselves, and bless our State, by listening 
confidingly to; and prompily -earrying: into effect, whatever sug- 
gestions and advice such'a man as Henry ‘Barnard, in'hi& ripe 
experience; and noble devotion to: the good bf his race, may 
deem it his duty. to Offer: upon: matters’ pertaining to thé great 
cause of popglun education in Wisconsim.. .:^ . — 
M | : RE - * x 


| TRA GHERÀ' INSTITUTES. ^^ | 
Highly as the, Norma} Sclipol deservés commendation and en- 
couragementin the gréat work of preparation of teachers, I would 
not forget:that other, agenciesare vastly important—chief among 
which are, Téachers’ Institutes., lt'has been nearly twenty years 
since they!were fifst instituted by Hon, Henry Barnard :: arid 
they have now come into general use wherever education. il pro- 
gressive, ir af pu Rr e gc ecd dini de ur Tu 
“Our Normal School,” writes Hon. Henry S. RANDALL, of 
New York, formerly Superintendent -of Public . Instnuetion..of 
that State, ‘tia but a drop in the'bucket—graduating a handful 
of teachers annually, while probably five thousand in&w teachers 
enter the schools ‘yearly. ‘The teacliefs* departments inthe 
Academies do'something ; but’ they'take in but a small portion 
of-the whole number; and in very'many cages. really’ do nothing 
towards preparing the teachers for their business beside instruct, 
ing thém.ià the necessary branche, They do not ‘instruct, in 
the art of teaching: "The-only.feasible plan 1 have seen for any 
thing like a.genéral fitting in the-labter particular, is “by. our 
* Institutes,’ aa théy sre: called»: : 1 need not explain them to you. 
They are usually ‘much too « short-—tedcliing ‘but two or three 
weeks. But even ini that ime they do,a wonderful amount, of 
general good. ' They get abroad correct ideas on leading points, 
and some familiarity with routine,: Έβεγ, at least, atart teach- 
ers on the right track, and in a uniform direction. Could a 
State Normal SchooLeupply.énough teachers for the Institutes, 
and could the latter be extended through the two months-imme- 
diately preceding the opehing of the winter schoola—one.in each 
County, and such arrangements made that the masa of the teach- 
ers would attend them—it would, in my opinions bea better-sya- 
tem- of preparation. than, ány -State has yet bad 5, and. sib. cer: 
tainly would not necessarily be.a' more expensiye.one than 
ours, ^ .." Ew. : ουν to Ν᾽ 5i 
In several of the States— Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Mainé, among themi —the ablest. instructors in the several de- 
jartments in’ common’ school ‘instruction “are "einployed by; the 
State to attend à series of Institutes, go arranged that they. can 
pass rapidly from óne to another, and thus during two or. three 
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months in the autumn, the teachers of the entire State have the 
opportunity of heingibenefited by their experiente bnd instruc- 
tiong.. At these Inbtitutes, the teachers undergo thorough drills, 
reviewing the studies appropriate to their-calling ;'ahd atetanght 
to think and act with manly independence, simplifying and ma- 
king attractive the rudiments of knowledge, an shaking off that 
slavish adherence to the atrict letter of the text-books so com- 
mon with timid and undisciplined minds. ‘“ They afford to the 
young'anü inexperienced teachers; s&ys: Hof. Henry Baky- 
ARD, “an opportunity to review the:- studies théy are to teach, 
and to witness, und 6ρ.8οπ1θ extent practise, the best methods of 
arranging and conducting ‘the classes of a school, as well ag 
obtaining thé matured views of the best: teachers ‘and educators 
on all the great topics of ‘education, as: brought: out in public 
lectures, discussions and conversation. The attamments of sol- 
itary reading will thus be quickened by the action of living mind. 
The acquisition of one will be tested’ by’ the «experience and 
strueture of ethers. New advances in any’ direction: by one 
teacher, will become known, and made the common property-of the 
profession. Old and defective methods will be-held up, exposed 
and corrected, while valuable hints will be. followed: out and 
proved.’ The tendency to a dogmatical tone and -spirit, to one- 
sided and narrow views, to a monotony of character, which 
every good teachet fears, and to which, most professional teach- 
ers are exposed, will be withstood απά ‘obviated. : The ape. 
thies of a common pursuit, the interchange of ‘ideas, the discus- 

sion of topies which concern theif common advancement, the ne- 
cessity of extending their: reading and inquiries, and of cultiva- 
fingthe power and habit of written and:oral expression, all 
these things will a¢tach teachers to each. other, elevate their own 
character and attainments, and the social and.pecuniary estimate 

l : à 
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of the profession.” ΙΙΙ. 
= The general ο inion,” says Mr. BARNARD; in his Connecti- 
zut School Heport of 1858, “as 3o the utility of these Institutes 
in their two- A oper tion on the p 'afosgion, and the community 
enerally, has. been « dried by ancther year's experience. 
hey have enabléd οὗ δἳ peri need teac, ers to refresh their 
memories ‘as to the leading Princip & and ` facts of the several 
studied usually pursued in our disthiat aghools, ΟὟ rapid reviews, 
and, in some instances, it may beigafely said, by ne.” and better 
methods of presentin thé saine ‘ta "their pupils. "ey ‘have 
brought the young and inexperienced tedcher th profit af the 
work of selithprovement by hints, suggestions, aad practical ål- 
hustrations, from.those who have acquired ‘skill: atid’ reputation 
by years of labotious ayd* successful experience: hi y' have 
stimulated the older and" 'the best teachers of the State, to renew» 
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ed and more zealous efforts to perform their duties with even 
greüt&t success: " T kave helped “tol awaken” and’ aliases á 
gredt degréb of mental activity did professional feeling’ in! the 
whole body -of teachers: *Beyütid:the- citéle"of" the "profession; 
for whose special Ῥόπεβί they are-held, thesë Institutes have’ in- 
terested'd large numberof - citizens, parerits, and’ young people, 
iti the'eubjedt; of education; thé principles of school afchitecture, 
methods of ‘teaching, thé government of «childrén dn the "family 
„amd sehéol; and other leating: features of school ‘organization 
and &dmihistitation.'' πη CIN FT ATUM. 
Alhading to"Feachers" Institutés, the Sévond Annual Report . 
of the Board of Education of Maine, remarks: ‘““The éxerciges 
consistiof! i'tevibiw of the elementary Dránchés, of prácfiédl -ex- 
positionis and' illustrations of'the most approved itéthods , of in- 
‘struction-in then, of the best’ modes df organizing; governing; 
and. discipliting’ a school, of “inculetiting’ thé" Pe ciples "of 
mo "and keeping-hve'in the'heayt& df children aii 'inter- 
est in the stidids 1h/shich their minds are ehgügéd; the whole 
being intersperséd- with the éxpreséion "of the ‘views, ‘opinions 
and. experience of thé pupils, ἁπά' practical deindhstrativé lec- 
tures bythe tégéliéps * ^. or 0s co oct EL MM 
Theré must be not lesS'tlan five thonsand persons: in our 
State engaged'móre o¥'less in the business’ of teaching in our 
common'Séhools: - The groat mass of ‘these teachers: cannot be 
expected to’avail themselves of Normal School privileges: the 
Teachers’ Institute is their only hope, Wherever -these Insti- 
tutes are held, the’ teachers ‘atteriding them are the guests of the 
families. of, the inimediáte neighborhood and gatrouhding coun- 
try; dnd these families, bevoming interested in the exercises, 
in large timbers attend the evening'levtures. «Thus not onl 
the tedchers-aré greatly benefited; but/a- new educational spirit 
is infused ‘among the people, which cannot büt resultin ‘lasting 
good tó.every dich eommiünity. ᾽ : 77^ EUR S 
The great essential clement of success'in these Institutes, is 
the employment of first-class instructors “and lecturers; and 
this involves considerable expense, ‘too much for'thosd attending 
the Institutes themselves to bear. ` -The State, Iam fully per- 
suaded, should promptly and-ubhesitatingly lend a liberal help- 
ing hánd ín this'inatter. ‘Other States have done it, with the 
most marked.béneficial results; ‘It is believed,” says Hon. 
ROBERT” ALLYN, Commissioner of Public: Schools ‘ef Rhode 
Island, in his" Report of 1856, ‘that nó money: which thë State 
expends for the benefit of its schools, accomplishes & better ser- 
vice than that appropriated’ to defray ‘the’ expenses of ' these 
Institutes." As the Teachers’ Institute is emphatically'a patt 


—and a very important part, too, of a State system of Normal 
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instruction, I would respectfully recommend'that such power as 
shall be necessary for the purpose, be granted tp the Normal 
Schoo) Board to employ suoh’ number of, teachers,- pequliarly 
fitted for the work, as they may. from time {ο time.think nepessa- 
ry, to attend and carry on Institutes, under the direction of the 
Board, or State.Normal School Agent; to, be remunerated, as 
the Board may.deem proper, out of the income of the Normal 
Schoo] Fund. These Institutes might, in many instances,. be 
held, as Mr. Barnard has suggested in conversation, in, connec- 
tion with the Normal School departments which are already, or 
may hereafter be, established. . : NT 
he State. Superintendent, and his Assistant, could, to some 
extent, lend: their personal aid and eneonragement.. But they 
alone, however willing to do their part, gould not impart the va- 
riety 'of insfruction and, interes necessary to.give.the large 
measure of syacess and usefulness to such gatherings as would 
be anxiously hoped and.desired. Nor nould tha; State Normal 
School Agent do all this work, , As the Institutes are. mostly 
held in the autumn, it would be almost. impoesible. to'so arrange 
them, but that two or more would frequeritly be. held, and 
often at widely different points,-.at;the same time. Superin- 
tendents and State Agents oould not be‘ubiquitaus ; besides in 
the autumn the Superintendent is oxpeeléd, if faithful to his 
position and the State, to he preparing his anntial report, as-the 
law requires. . ., , ' i VM NUT CR 
. As already indicated, the true-policy of the State, would-be, 
to.emplay, as other States do, able. and. competent ‘instriietons 
and Jecturerg;—the:very hest that can be obtained ; oné, for in- 
stance, pre-eminently fitted to instrudt and lecture om Grammar, ' 
another on Arithmetic, another on Natural History, ariother on 
music in schools,.and soon. ‘Such men would drai- together 
an immense attendance on the Institytes, and, they would leave 
their mark wherever they should go. Let. Henry Barnard, the 
originator of Teachers’ Institutes, take‘ the lead, with sucha 
corps of ingtru¢tors and legturers as he would draw around hii, 
and such an impetus would, in connection with’ the -noble ‘work 
performed bhy: our Normal Schools, hé given {dour common 
School system, as has never been Been ‘in the Great West-—per- 
haps never m the higtory-of- the civilized world. We havea 
noble State—a noble army of children—a-fine fund, set apart for 
the special. purpose of Normal instruction; and lêt ud but rightly 
and wisely use it so as to accomplish the greatest possible 
amouni.of good, and’ future -gener&tions will yet rise -up and 
pronounce our memories blessed. -- ~*~ , τη dane 
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FEMALES AS TEACHERS. 


Females, in consequence of their higher moral instincts, their 
more refined tastes, together with their more‘ patient and sym- 
pathising natures, are fitted in a more éminent degree than. the 
male sex for -imparting instruction to the young. Many a fe- 
male has distinguished herself im the republic: of letters; and 
some, like Caroline Herschel, Mary Somerville, and our own 
Miss Mitchell, have attained to the highest grade of ee 
and solved problems of science generally thought to be only 
within the grasp of the masculine. intellect. It has, however, 
been unfortunate, that but few modes by whieh to obtain an 
honorable reputation and. independence, have been, by common 
consent, assigned to females; and even this occupatian of teach- 
ing, for which they are so pré-eminently fitted by nature, has 
been but too generally wrested from them.: If they were uni- 
versally employed, as they should be, in:having all the primary 
schools of the State in charge, for children not ορ A the 
age of ten or twelve years, then there would be a wide field 
open for the exercise of their peculiar talent, and an honorable 
inducement held out to them to seek æ higher education. The 
establishment of Normal Schools and: Teachers’ Institutes will 
have a tendency to draw out this class of talent, and prepare a 
noble army of female teachers, which nothing else could half so 
well accomplish. In New York and Massachusetts, about two- 
thirds of the pupils in the Normal Schools are females. I con- 
fess, I rejoiee that it is 80, regarding it as a favorable omen for 
the more juvenile portion of school children 3 and I shall ex- 
pect to witness in Wisconsin the sáme results as in New. York 
and Massachusetts. i E 

In all the schools," says Mr. BARNARD, in his Rhode 
Island School Report of 1845, ** visited the first winter, or from 
which returns were received, out of Providence, and the prima- 
ry departments of a few large central districts, I found but six 
female teachers; and including the whole State, and excepting 
the districts referred to, there cannot have been more than twice 
that number employed. > This is one evidence of the want of 
prudence in applying the school-funds ‘of the districts, and of 
the low appreciation of the peculiar talents, when properly edu- 
cated as teachers, —their more gentle and refined:manners, purer 
morals, stronger interests and greater tact and contentment in 
managing and instructing young children, and of their power, 
when properly developed, of governing even the'most wild and 
stubborn minds by moral influences. Two-thirds at least of all 
the schools :which I visited, would have been better taught by 
female teachers, who could have been employed at half the com- 
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pensation actually paid to the male teachers, and thus the length 
of the winter school prolonged on an average of two months. 
Convinced, as I am; from many years observation in public 
schools, that these institutions will never exert the influence they 
should on the manners and morals of the -children educated in 
them, till a larger number of well-trained and accomplished 
females are employed permanently as teachers, either as princi- 
‘pals or assistants, I have everywhere, and on all occasions, 
urged their peculiar fitness for the office. } havereason to believe 
that at least fifty female teachers, in addition to the number.em- 
ployed last year, dre now engaged in the publie schools ofithe 
tate. But before the superior efficiency of woman in the holy 
ministry of education, can be felt in its largest measure, her 
education must be more amply and universally provided for, 
and an opportunity afforded for some special training in the du- 
ties of a teacher, and a modification of the present practice and 

arrangement of districts be effected.” . 
< The earlier we can establish," says Mr. BARNARD, in his 
American Journal of Education, for Dec. 1856, “in every 
populous district, primary schools, under female teachers, 
whose hearts are made strong by deep religious principle,—who 
have faith in the power of Christian love steadily exerted to 
fashion anew the bad manners, and soften the harsh and self- 
willed perverseness of neglected children,—with the patience to 


. begin every morning, with but little if any perceptible advance 


beyond where they began the previous morning,—with prompt 
and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and 
oral methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, 
and for every other good cause." , 

* Where are we," asks Prof. READ, “to find teachers for 
our schools? Here is the great difficulty. From our male 
population, we cannot have suitable teachers for our primary 
schools. ‘There are so many other fields of enterprise in a rap- 
idly growing community, that few young men are- willing to 
embark in the humble, toilsome, and thankless vocation of 
teaching, and especially to embark in it as a profession, as a life 
business. x 

** What is the remedy? I answer, females must be employed 
as the teachers of all our primary schools, and as the teachers 


. of their own sex in all schools. Is the question here asked, 


will not this deteriorate our schools? I answer, no. It will 
raise them. This is uniform experience, It is, too, but the 
simplest justice to restore to the female sex that business for 
which God Almighty has” peculiarly fitted them. They ποτό 
designed by the great Creator himself to be the early instruc- 
tors of the whole human race. What man ever knew how to 
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teach children as woman? Let any one who doubts on this 
Subject, read the reporte:of, State; Superintendents +of,., Educa: 
tion,.of school visitord, of all, indeed, having.the oversight of 
public education. The: vigiters eae Cincinnati. schepls, in 
their report of--last year-to the Council. of: that city, declare that 
their experience is conclusive as. to. the propriety and importance 
of. employing a very large’ proportion of; female teachers, im gll 
their schools; that in the power of controlling-and:. softening 
ihe feelings of their pupils; in the forming of a correct and deli- 
cate:taste;.and in‘the still higher; power; of giving. tone {ο the 
moral sentiments, the-female teacher is,indispgnsable; and that 
to their corps of female teachers, they -attribute -a Jarge share 
of the prosperity and high standing of the Cine schools. 
In all the States, and every where, precisely as the, gystems-,of 
general education have: been improved, haa a, larger , proportion 
of female teachers been introduced into all the schoolse: «sri 
* Femaleg;" saya the able Report, of the School. Committee 
of Farmingham, Mass.; {‘ sedm.to'be better, adapted :by , nature 
to the work of teaching... There is more:truth than hyperbole 
in a remark recently made to a'hody of ,tcachers- by Pre Way- 
‘land, that ‘it is a rare thing.to find.& man who. has .a, gift for 
teaching, and it is at equally, rare thing. to fpd a; womancwho 
‘cannot teach well,’ .Tiis ‘arare thing’, to, find men whp.have 
‘a peeuliar tact for. teaching. the young, : Experience evinces 
their adaptation to their ordinary.and appropriate pursuits. £ 
larger proportion of, menare found: to distinguish th@uselyes 
for ability and sucess in:other departments: in. life: than-in the 
„profession of teaching... But a-small.number of. male teaghers 
leave their impress clearly, marked upon.their pupils..; lhey 
lack the requisite patidnce and perseverence 19. little thinggz— | 
the quick discernment :of.charaeter—the sympathy, and sensi- 
bility to penetraté the youthful spirit. and; arouse, its dormant 
faculties. Above all, they are destitute of those delicate. arts 
which are so requisite to win the-affections of children, to- call 
-forth and direct their earliest, aspirations, andto impart. the , 
requisite impulse to, their minds. - Cheerfylness‘ and enthusi- 
asm, courtesy: and kindness, and the power of easy, quiet, un- 
conscious influence, are requisites indispensable tori the, atpract- 
iveness, order and efficiency. of .the: ου. Females. are: en- 
dowed, with & bountiful share of these desirable quglitigs.i: ni 
i** In our-high schools.and: colleges—where mind, in its, matu- 
ring state and fuller déyelopment, is stimulated by the strongest 
incentives to' study, and: subjected to.-the severest’ discipline, 
and led onward into tlie higher departments off literature, and 
s¢ience—it is obviously better to employ permanent male teach- 
ers. But in all ο οἱ. the very, structyre..of 
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her mind fits-woman for the task. - Nature has marked her out 
for this great work: ‘Outside-of the family, she nowheré seenis 
go truly to- oceupy-her appropriate sphere. AN her attainments 
and powers can here be:actively and earnestly employed. The 
work is Adapted. to her méntal and moral constitution. No oc- 
cupation harmonizes better with her character, or yields'her more 
genuine pleasute; . => E ; i 
: * Phe leading objection to the policy ‘here advocated, is foun- 
ded on the- supposition that deltoate--arid timid. women will not 
succeed só' well in the governtvent fa school in: which rough 
and refractory boys are peered together. -This is the most 
common and plausible objection, and is worthy of respectful 
consideration. Τὲ was formerly supposed that physical strength 
was a prine cháraéteristie of & good disciplinarian, and that 
brute freo was the ‘chief! agency in:school government. The 
objection under ‘consideration has some. affinity to this antiquated 
notion. ‘Horace Mann-has well said, * A man may keep a difficult 
school by nidsns of tuthority and physical force; a woman can only 


do it by dignity of sharacter,, and ‘such a supériority in attainment 


as id tod conspicuéus-to Be questioned.’ A’ silent moral power 
ought" £6 reign Tri: thé schobl-room, rather than ostetitatious and 
coercive measures. -Its influence" is ‘more happy, effective antl 
permanent: - Corporeal punishments may bé ‘used às a dernier 
resoré gr extreme ¢asës, ‘But true wisdom and skill in school 
gov ent οὐπαϊαία ‘in the prevention, rather than in. the pun- 
ishmentj'of offenees—in: cultivating the better feelings of our 
nature i— truthfulness, - generosity, kindness: and self-respect. 


‘Such influences women are pre-emineritly! fitted to'wield. Re- 


fined:and lady-like manners, with ‘a mellow and winning voice, 
will exert a peculiar sway even upon ‘thé rudeést arid most un- 
mannerly youth. -‘Thére is a silent power in'the very face of 
a feacher beaming with love for her pupils, and‘ enthusiasm in 
her noble work." — . ZEN : 

_ ^ **Tt has often. been remarked,” observes. Hon. H. H. BAR- 
NEY; in his-Report as: State School Commissioner of Ohio, in 
1854, “that females make better teachers for young children 
than the other sexs; for they have more talent for oral ‘or con- 


ver&ationak teaching, tire quickness of pereeption in seizing 


the difficulties which embarrass the mind of a child, and more 
mildnéss of manner in removing them. They sre more inge- 
nious in introducing little devices dalculated to animate and eh- 


- dbtrrage'chidtren, and relieve the monotony of. school exercises. 


They attach rore. importince to the improvement of morals, 

y good manners, than 
mem; ‘They: have a ‘peculiar faculty for awakening the’ sympa- 
thies of children, and inspiring them with a desiré to excel. 
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Llosa og ital Viable (s cb E oe Satna 1i ες ab dtfn 
They papsess: warmer affections, more deliegte taste; greater con 
fidenge, inhuman natures more;-uatizing zeal{in -hehalf-of, those 
committed: po; theirsrharge, . When she mind of, a, child: has gone 
astray, they will lead it back) into, thei right path, more: gently 
and more.sucgessfully than: memi How many, a. tender: child 
is injured.bg the stern. administration of .a.cmalg|;teachiors:.hy 
harsh degisions, formed in baste, where there wasmot time to. coti- 
sider all. the giroumstanges of the cass; dnd: by- theiilbtreatment 
ang rough; language -of the. older, scholeng., , The: intellect ~of 
childyen-gtends. in; need, of the training which! toman: is: best 
qualified to.pive, Nhe paints;te.the ampgination, when the malp 
teacher; defines | the::reasona,, She-gives, form,..eand; color; end 
life to- what, the: male.,teagher &neat& ‘ag ani iabstrdet--principle. 
The, meale,teacher, is prana to take too-long. steps dw his instruo- 
tion, 40, which the minds οἵ ο pupils. are not yet adequate, and 
has. not, the patience to graduate ihig elementary. instructions ly 
so minute a scale, and to.jadvange by, 8ο {slow a, pace' na ig. re- 
quired by. thy. conditions pf.the young;mind; 15; San cect 
*Femaleg," observes: Hon. An Gri UGRIN late :Supetintend- 
ent of ommon Schools of Pennsylvania, “possess those déli- 
cate, angi which win the. Jexe: of. childzen 5; theis: conatanay: and 
kindness, give them, that easy and unconscious influence, whith 
is indigpengahle.te the attractiveness and efficiency bf. she school. 
he occupation is in harmony with the female charactéri;:and 
her ambition cannot be flattered by the hope of greater success 
in other branches ‘of’ humaii' pursuit. ‘It yields her more profit 
‘thamany other arti or. occupation; -her affections are: coneéntra- 
ted on her-pupil&; and; her enthusiasm::is!-excited) inher noble 
work; h Her winning voice, and smile: ofilove; willseorrect where 
punishment would fail;.andishe, auccedds by the ‘cultivation ‘of 
the. hdtter ‘feelings db:our.naburez? δ soient {τα ελα tih 
‘Such. evidences, of}: woman's Appreciation for: ;the i teaéher’s 
office,-is truly gratifying. .Kemales are almost: universally em- 
ployed in' the publig:schodls of! the larger: cities..of' the:Unióh, 
as prinkipals.or assistants, with salarienitenpingifrdnt: $350: to 
$700 pér annum.) {η ους own State, while nine years ago fegiule 
‘teachers, reaeived On; an. average but: $6 9% pér mohth, or $8204 
per yéhr, their-wages haveisinee attained to. $15 16 (per month 
-oh an'averagd, or $184 92 per year; and, in-atleastione instance, 
to $29.00: per month, jer .$348 001: τ::γθάτι», Witli.s ‘inore 
thorough preparation.in ouriNormal Schools and:Teuchora'r En- 
‘stitutes, we may. confidently: expectto see females: take 4. yét 
‘higher rank. ii our. noble t of. educators, ani: receive an: it- 
‘creased eornesporiding.méatbrd. Possessing, as woman: doel: Ὁ 
more graceful and affectionate disposition, an exhaustless pa- 
tience, a keen and quick power of perception, and a ready 
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eal 
adaptation to circumstances, she is eminently fitted to mould 
the impressible minds of yontl—énd for this hoble ofücéb;. the 
purity.and gracefulness of her ‘charaéter, ‘the’ generous sythypa- 
thies of her nature—-¢ last ab the’ cross end first’ at tlie prave" 
xd her’ out gs the chosen of God. |— ^, “ἡ! cab or t: 
i { cannot, in closing thd ‘topic of‘ fetnales: db "teacherB, refrairi 
from citing'the eloquent: tribute to! woMAN by the! historian 
‘Bancroft: *Etimay seem'to bo'at varidneés: with “oir !thenie, 
that as republican institutions gain‘ groutid;- WOMAN appears less 
on the theatre of events, ' She, whose:presenée in Uis briary 
world is as a-lily sithóng thorns, whose smile is-pleasantilike ‘the 
light of. morning, dnd whose eye is’ the ‘pate of! Heavens: she, 
whom nature so-réveres; that the lovely veil of her- spirit s the 
bést terrestrial emblém of beütity,: must cease to commend ar- 
mies or reign Bupremé over nations. ' "Yet the progress df liberty, 
while it has madè her Tess Gotigpieubus, Has: redeemed her -into 
the possession of, the full'dignity uf her nature, has’ made her 
not man’s shave, but his chinpation, his Gounséllor, ‘and fellow- 
martyr; and, for an oteasional adcendeticy in ‘political: affairs, 
has substituted.thé uniform enjoyment’ of" domestic: eauality. 
‘The avenue to activé public life aéenis dlosed against her, but with: 
‘out impairing her power over mind, orherfame. ' The lyre is as 
obedient to her towel, the muse &s coming to her dall, as-to' that 
«δὲ mun; and truth in its purity finds ‘ho ‘more honored ‘inter? 
preter,” "αι ; oe 
TN , STATE BOARD oF EDUCATION," .— PEE 
The: Constitution of our State provides, that ‘the Bupervis* 
ion of public.inBtruction shall be vested in a State Superinten- 
dent, and such other officers as the -Legislatute shall! direct.” 
ff Public. instruetion'! is, evidently enough, that ‘instruction 
designed for the public benefit, and:óver which the: public; through 
its ¢hogen representatives in the - Legislature, and-other officers 
constituted fon the purpose, have s controlling supervision and 
.direction—hence, unquestionábly, the Common Schools, -the 
Normal Sehepls, and the State Uuiversity. So far ag the State 
Superintendent is concerned; he has **the:supervisionj which 
the Constitution declares “ shall ‘be vested: ‘inshim, except in 
the matter of the. Normal Schools, in the management ‘of which 
he has only a mominal,'not:any actual: part. These three: de- 
partments of: our State:educationat systeni, are under' separate 
and distinct:management; and while each department is devoted 
io its own: special sphere, there is no general aim at concert ahd 
harmony'of action and purpose in the system. It is not ase d 
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my own opinion, but that of’ manjyidistinguished educators wi 
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whom.I have. conversed--—-Hon. : Henry,.BARNARD,. among, the 
number--nthat the Common Schools; Normal Schools, and State 
University, could best be-managed,-and all their aims and pur- 
pores pore fully; harmonized, ‘by ,9., single : Board—a‘ STATR 

oARD ΟΕ EDUCATION; i Then there: poid, nand would. be, ho 
claehing.of interests, by. the thred departments. of our educa- 
tional: system ;,.and such:a Board: would, iu alits;actioh, study 
how best to: gubserve the general interests ef the-whole,: Such 
Board sheuld haxe all powersi now conferrdd on the respective 
Boards, of.,Normal.and, University Regents, with further:power 
to select and. approve suitable;books:for. Sohod] Libraries, when- 
ayer sa directed by.law; and; are a recommend text books for 
Common Schools;,and:adyise withthe State Superintendent, reld- 
tivo to. the eduentional interests of the State, whenever desirable 
by. the πο ΜΑ”. 
: : Under the Constitution) the State Superintendent would ne- 
ceasarily be.made,a wiexober' of ‘such Board;. the Chancellor, of 
the University should be anpther; and, | shonld-suppose, itwould 
be eminently proper, that the Governor, and one or all of the 
Commissionersiof the School, University.:and Normal Funds, 
should also be made, ex officio members of:such Board. And 
that six members, in addition, should; bé elected by the Legisla- 
ture, holdin their offices, after thefirst election, for six years, 
to be elected, y, classes, aa the Legislature may designate—the 
Governor fo fill all vacancies; and absence, from any cause,.on 
the part of; those members elected by the- Legislature, from three 
suggessive gian meetings of the; Board, to vacate their office. 
Pay should,be provided for those members who would necessa- 
rily.haye. to. Ὁ ike journeys to attend the meetings of the Board; 
but if. would be cheaper for. the State to pay one such Board, 
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than two, as is now the case with | ιο; Normal and . Universit; 
Regents., . Νο geogra ipa :limits should be specified from πα 
the Legislature should gelect the Board, except those embracing 
the. whole State; for. it/wonld behoove the Legislagure, in mak- 

ing: such selection, to act, wisely, and make, choice of ihe very 
begt men that could, possibly be found. in. the, State, without speg- 
‘ialmegard to t giy localit Pep a a jd TN TELE 
he State Superintendent, at meetings of the Board, should 
hring forward matters for consideration relative to. his . depart- 
menty, the. hanpellor of the ee ee that., ingti- 
‘atop, and, the cile órmal School Agent, relative to the Nor- 
Amal, Schools und tate, patronage and, supervision; and, the 
Chancellor ‘of the “University, and Stale Normal Agent, .to 

prapare the onis e those, respegtive departments, . for 
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-Ma ppproval of the; Board, and submission £p the Legislatures- 
ith such a SrATE BOARD ΟΕ EDUCATION, neither too large 
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to be unweildy, nor too small to lose its prestige, I should hope 
for a marked improvement; ‘ad lirbony ^6f ‘action, in the ad- 
ministration of the several educativhal anterésts of the ‘State; 
aniithat cach of thebe. séparateinterdsts, wotild receive its share 
and only its proper sare, vof attention and “encouragement. 
The. Legislature would ‘then ‘feel, that whatever recoinuiendations 
and buggestions might Us wade by the State: Board, would have 
tho merit of ‘having beer carefully ‘maturéd, ‘with:s-view to the 
Betiéral good of the whole‘educational system of the State, and 
notrumthe riskef advancing one interest it the expense, or- to 
the detriment of ‘the-others.:! Andnever, porhdps, could there bea 
better time-tlian theipresent; to insüpürate"the new: Board— 
wher-the Normat School system is just fairly: ‘going into-opera- 
tion, and the University is to comménce its'vareer under the ad- 
ministration of the néwly ¢hosen’haneellor, with a re-arranze- 
ments of its schools, or departments. ":Qu£: ‘educational policy 
needs to be fairly adjusted, and placed in ‘éliarge of an'able and 
experienced State Board, whoshould stady how to give uni- 
formity,- stability: atid Somplerenoan S0 tun ay pt: ο 
- COUNTY OR. DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT. Ἢ 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, ind Pénnsylvanià, each 
county has a Superiptehdent; in New York ‘each Assembly 
District; and m' Indian#. Circuit Superintendents Haye -been 
Tecommended, each circuit to émbrace nine counties, or about 
ninety-fourtownships, ^ ',,- 7 RI DE 3 
^ Hon. Henry S. RANDALE, long the County Superintendent of 
Courtland county, New York; ani subsequently Ser aade 
óf Public Instruction of that State, has given us the ‘resylt’ of 
hig personal expérience whilé County ‘Superintendent; and' his 
‘testimony ‘carries with it the highest évidénce of'thè great im- 
portance of such'a school officér: — ^" " : -.--:.. - 

” Speaking of the‘legal powers and judigiaNjurisdiction confer- 

red on the State and County ` Superintendents, Mr. RANDALL 
remarks, that of the school system of ‘New York, this was ‘the 
most important feature uf the whole at least. that one ‘without 
"Which all the-rest amounted to‘ Comparatively nothing." You 
must clothe your school officers vith at jority if you wish, them 
té have weight'in thé bw RA and be lóoked up to;' and then 
“again, thére can be no suclrth ny ‘as, sticcéssful schoole’ where 
‘any quàakrelsome' màn ο State can plutige a: school district 
5 cohtentign"and litigation in the "ordinary courts of Jaw. 
θην laws did'not prevent an aggtieved partyin very many cages 
‘from going to'a, court of law.” =- Μα. b: 

“But it épened another class of' coutts to- him , Where there 
Were no lawyers, πό costs o? fees, and πό wire drawn technicali- 
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ties; in short, where a man familiar with schools, and who 
ought to be familliar with school laws—who ought to be. above 
local excitements and :paltry prejudices—acted, as a judge, :9 
jury—~a court.of conciliation—a court of law, a court of equity, 
ind finally, asʻa firm and sensible friend of all the parties! . Our 
County Superintendents answered to a-county‘court, and the few 
appeals that went up‘from thei decisions,’ went to,.the, State 
‘Superintendent; who in.‘school. ¢ases, (commenced: before a 
Lou ΕΗ ΗΕ or before'himself,). answered to:à court 
of appeals. = ^ σον "ur Y ΕΛ 

s th our State the State Superintendent .was,and.is an officer 
within his jurisdiction; the móst absolute known:.to our lawa. 
No Legislature, perhaps, would.ever at once.and directly, have 
conferred such powers. It grew gradually out of circumstances, 
and out-of the necessity of the case—tnlese the schools were.to 
be swamped by litigation, and unless tlie vast machinery neces- 
sary to carry on nearly 12,000 schools,and to annually pay from 
the public treasury over a million of dollars, was-to be, left to 
fall into irregularity or inefficiency. And never have our. people 
complained: of the high and summary powers of the State Su 
intendent. In the few questions ever raised on the. subject, 
they have invariably stood by him. Indeed, I hardly now xe- 
collect an instance. of. such a question getting te any extent be- 
fore the publie, unless in the case of my decision, in the case of 
Quigley vs. Gifford, on the subject of δοπιρο]]1ηρ Catholic chil- 
dren to read the version of the Bible used by Protestants, and 
to attend Protestant religious services. RET n 

-* This-is a question on which so much sénsitiveness.exigis. in 
the public mind, that my decision called out a few: public mur- 
murs, but the newspapers of the State, almost in a body, with- 
out reference to any party or sect, rüshed to: my defense and 
sustained me triumpHantly. Our State Superintendent always 
has: the fleod-tide of public sympathy in his favor—and he 
must decide outrageously not to have the'entire community at 
his side. -. .:.: — - ΝΕ v2 LS 

«T don't remember, and have no statistical table to show, 
before me, how many cases were appealed annually from -the 
. county: officers ‘to :the' State Superintendent while . we 
had County Superintendents. . I know however they were ver 
few. I can speak for this county, for thé two. terms in: which. 
held its Superintendency. There was hot a single case appealed 
during those two terms: Nay, there Was:scar¢ely a.cage carried 
out ih form before me. ' When I found: one was arising, «1 always 
asked the partiesdo wait until could come on the ground and.talk 
with them all face to face-on-the subject. ‘In nineteen cases out 
of twenty they assented to this, and. havé:ndt a single case in 
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recollection where I failed to settle the matter to the compara- 
five, aid frequently the entire satisfaction of all. I presume 
this'was very much the same over the entire State.. I would not 
givé a farthing for a system where the officers are not armed with 

ropér powers. I do not mean with the mere power of advising, 
tie ‘that:can be called. & power,) but:with authority to enforce, b 
removals from office, by withholding the public money, &c. È 
isthe sheet-anchor of. any efficient system. 

* Our County Superintendeney operated admirably. No 
intelligent man will now deny this.. When the.law first went 
into effect, that very able man, John C. Spencer, was State Su- 

erintendent. : Through his efficient deputy, Mr. Samuel S. 
"Randall, he solicited able and public spirited. men throughout 
the State to become candidates for the local Superintendencies. 
"Many a-man did so, and was elected, (by the Supervisors,) who 
* would. not have looked at’ what many at the time would have 
considered much more important offices. Many of them. were 
or had been teachers, but they were nob a band of opinionated, 
erütchetty pedagogues; they were'of general information—of 
‘knowledge of the world—of standing. They were not men who 
could be sunk down into agents and puffers for book publishers! 
Two dollars a day (and no margin for ‘roast-beef,’) paid their 
horse hire, und for their time and:efforts they found their pay in 
the' good which they daily saw themselves accomplishing! Oh, 
sir, 1 look back with delight to a period of my life when .I was 
facing storms, breaking through winter drifts, going without regu- 
lar meals, to bear what I may term the missionary cross among 
‘the hill¥ and valleys‘ of this. county. 

“¢ How the ‘new officer’ was dreaded at his first approach by 
fossil school-masters and jealous.town officers! They had some 
accasion to dread him. 1: remember well my first visit to the 
town of to examine teachers. - That was before we had Town 
Superintendents, and while we had three commissioners and 
three inspectors in each town. In the town of these 
were all my political and personal friends, and therefore came 
dut very cordially to meet me at the examination. They were 
the leading -men of the town; two of them decidedly its mag- 
nates. ` One of the magnates‘ hada daughter, and another ‘a 

igistér, to be examined. Both of the young ladies had taught 
‘for several seasons, and were.not aware that it was necessary 
' fof'them to think of looking ever their studies or ‘ brightening 
tp’ for the examination. ‘Their father’s and. brother’s friend, 
=the man whom their ‘fathers and! ‘brothers had: supported for 
office,—reject them? -The idea Tepr ο -f prolonged 
the exatnination-half an‘hour, revolvmg bitterly 1η iy mind how 
I should perform my duty with any degree of grace. Seeing 
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no way to do this, I finally shut my eyes and took the leap. I 


rejected the entire class! Had ο stunning clap of thunder broke - 


from that clear April sky, there would not have been such a mo- 
mentary look of surprise. The next instant, mortification and 
wounded feelings filled the room with sobs. I escaped; but 
then I had accepted an invitation to take tea and stay over night 
with magnate number one. Here was a new trial. I marched 
over, 48.000] (just about) as a soldier mounting ‘the deadly im 
minent breach,’ with Hyder Ali or a Russian garrison on th 
other side. We got down to the tea «able. ‘The Squire evi 

dently had aterrible choking sengation about the throat. Final: 
ly he thought he must relieve his mind, and he said—‘ Randall, 
what did you reject for? At that moment 
entered the room, with eyes redder than another Niobe’s. 

Said I, * You hear your father’s question; can you answer it for 

me?’ *Isuppose, sir, because I was not qualified,’ was the re- 

ply. ‘Exactly,’ said I; ‘Squire, be good enough to pass me 

the bread ? 

“The next morning and the two other rejected and 
dejected ones were started off by their parents for the Academy. 
1 told them I thought with two or three weeks of rubbing up, 
they would ‘pass muster.’ But no, they had made up their 
minds that they would be beholden to no man’s lenity in future. 
They went to the Academy. They staid until they became pol- 
ished scholars, and on two of them I afterwards conferred State 
certificates, as teachers of the highest grade of attainment and 
practical skill. Now for the moral of this anecdote. 1 knew. 
that the law creating County Superintendents was.terribly unpopu- 
lar in the town of. even before I came down on them ‘like a 
wolf on the fold ? They thought it a terrible thing in theory 
to clothe a * central’ officer with such powers, and certainly they 
had found it no joke in practice! So when a few months after- 
wards I turned my horses’ heads into the quiet little valley of 
the , I could not but reflect, with what secret if not open 
aversion I should be received in the schools. However remem- 
bering *faint heart never won' anything worth having, I drove 
straight to the Squire's and * put up.’ This nephew, a fine young 
man, was the new Town Superintendent. On I went for two ore 
three days through the schools, calmly and firmly administering 
praise or censure as I thought circumstances demanded. The 
teachers quivered and blanched a little at the outset, but all 
were deeply respectful, and finally a good many of them got on 
pretty good terms with themselves and me before the examina- 
tion of their schools closed. The Trustees and people turned 
out to meet me. They bore the rebukes LI: administered where 
I thought it necessary, for m p condition of the school houses, 
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libraries, &c., with a capital grace, and many asked me home - 
with them. Finally, I remarked to the Town Superintendent 
that Τ met a more cordial reception than I expected, after such' 
an opening in the town. ‘Oh, sir,’ said he, ‘that opening revo- 
lutionized our town. A petition has been sent here from abroad 
for signers, to havethe Legislature abolish the County Superin- 
tendency. Our people have mostly signed a remonstrance 
wainst its abolition. They say when disinterested officers are 
ient in, and justice comes even-handed on big and little, and 
ie&chers are made to earn the worth of the money, the law 
nust be a good one, and tliey are ready to meet the.extra ex- 
pense.’ The next time I entered that town I was met by. a con- 
vocation of schools, arranged in their holiday bravery, banners 
waving and a band of musie alternating its strains with songs 
and hymns, written for the occasion, pealed forth by the entire 
body of the children of the town. And foremost in the demon- 
stration, were the rejected teachers of the preceding season ! 

ἐς Indifference warmed into interest, and interest swelled into 
enthusiasm in our schools. Such I believe to have been the histo- 
ry of the ‘County Superintendency in a large proportion of the 
counties of the State—everywhere where competent men filled 
the office.” d 

Such was the admirable working of the County Superintend- 
ency in New York, In an evil hour, the system was abolished, 
but after a while the great error was made so manifest, that the 
System was restored by providing for à Superintendent for each 
' Assembly District—which are nearly three times as populous as 

gar Wisconsin Assembly Districts—and the largest measure of 
success has attended the restoration. 

The annual reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania for the years 1856 and 1857, give a synopsis of 
the working of the system of County Superintendency in that State, 
after only two years’ trial, as shown in the well administered 
Counties, which exhibit the following most cheering results : 

“1. Organized, well attended and efficient Institutes and As- 
sociations by teachers for self-improvement. 

«2. Largely increased interest by Directors in the duties of 
their office. . 

a 3, Improvement in school houses and furniture. 

«64. Great increase in uniformity of text-books, and improve- 
ment in classification. 

“5. The enlargement of the number of promising qualified 
teachers in the profession, and the retirement of by far more, 
who were found to be incompetent. 

** 6, Increase in the salaries of teachers, and in their standing 
and influence as members of society. 
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«T. Manifest improvement in the schools, with a strong tend- 
ency towards grading them, and the introduction of a more lib- 
eral course of study. 

«8, More frequent visits to the schools by parents, and a 

eater interest on their part in the means provided by the State, 
or the intellectual culture of their children. 

«9, Numerous public examinations and exhibitions, at the 
close of the term, well attended by parents, and showing a noble 
conviction on the part of teachers, that their duty has been so 
discharged as not to fear the public eye. 

«10. Strong emulation not only between neighboring schools 
and districts, but between neighboring counties, and different and 
distant sections of the State. 

«11. Marked improvement in the methods of teaching, and 
more interest in the literature of the profession. 

*12. A pervading consciousness of the necessity of more 
and better means for the education of teachers, as such, and a 
determination ‘to secure them at the earliest possible period.” 

This office óf , County or District Superintendent, appears to 
fill a gap in the School system, that will sooner or later be de- 
manded in Wisconsin. At present, the Clérks of our Boards 
of Supervisors make an annual return of the school statistics 
of their respective counties, but farther than this, they do noth- 
ing—nothing more being required of them. Perhaps thisis all 
that could reasonably be expected of that officer, who has other 
duties to perform, this matter of making an annual report on 
school statistics, being merely an isolated and secondary consid- 
eration. I can see very clearly, that a powerful stimulus would 
be given to the cause of popular education, if there were a 
County or District Superintendent, to devote his whole 
time to the educational interests of his special district, exercis- 
ing a thorough supervision of the schools, examining, with oth- 
ers associated with him, candidates for teachers’ certificates, 
furnishing to the State Superintendent statistics and detailed 
statements of the condition and progress of the common school 
interests of his district, arranging for, and assisting in, Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, adjusting controversies, lecturing on educational 
subjects, and peri every possible means to inspire inthe schools, 
school officers, and people of his district, a generous enthusiasm 
in the noble work and objects of education. ' 

There are four of the matters here indicated as~ appropriate 
duties for such a County or District Superintendent, of such 
paramount importance, that I must not τα them without 
further reference. | 

1. Supervision.—The school officers, under our present sys- 
tem, whose duty it is made to visit and inspect schools, do very 
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little in this exceedingly important matter. A propor visitation 
of schools, by intelligent and able visitors, is productive of un- 
speakable gaod, to both teachers and pupils. In Europe, from 
despotic Russia, down to the smallest canton of republican 
Switzerland, there are able officers, who exercise an active and 
provident supervision over the publie schools. It issoin Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Upper Canada, and elsewhere. This 
school visitation and inspection, if done by thoroughly compe- 
tent men, gives an opportunity of discovering errors of prac- 
tice, and suggesting remedies, as to the organization, classifica- 
tion, and methods of teaching—securing uniformity in thé use 
of tho best text books, school management, and modes of in- 
struction—examining the pupils, animating and encouraging the 
teachers in their arduous work, and stirring up the parents and 
school officers to a deeper interest in the noble work of educa- 
tion. ‘Too much importance cannot be attached tg such school 
inspection. ‘* Holland," says Hon. E. Ryerson, Chief Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Upper Canada, «15 probably 
superior to every other country in the world, in it$ system of in- 
spection. With some of these Inspectors it was “my good for- 
tune to meet in Holland; they accompanied me to various schools 
under their charge;*their entrance into the schools was welcom- 
ed by the glowing countenances of both teachers and pupils, 
who seemed to regard and receive them as friends, from whom 
they expected both instruction and encouragement; nor were 
their expectations disappointed, so far as I had an opportunity 
of judging; the examinations and remarks in each instance, 
showed the Inspector to be intimately acquainted with every 
department of the instruction given, and imparted animatioh 
and delight to the whole school." The importance attached to 
this class of officers, may be inferred from the admonition of 
the venerable Vanden Ende, late Chief Commissioner of Pri- 
mary Instruction in Holland, to M. Cousin, in 1836, ** Be care- 
fulin the choice of your Inspectors; they are men who ought to 
be sought for with lantern in hand." No such supervision is 

‘possible on the part of the State Superintendent; for if he 
were to devote his entire time to visiting the schools of the 
State, to the utter neglect of every other dut and should visit 
two schools a day, it would require between six and seven years 
to get once around—more than three times the length of his 
term of office. 

2. Teachers’ Certificates.—It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the inefficiency and want of uniformity in the present mode of 
each Town Superintendent examining teachers and granting cer- 
tificates. Many of these Town Superintendents are not them- 
selves qualified to properly examine a candidate for a teacher’s 
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certificate; and where one is capable and faithful, and the candi- 
date is rejected as wanting in the necessary qualifications, it 18 
but too frequently the case, that the rejected candidate will pass 
on to the next Town Superintendent, and readily succeed in pass- 
ing an examination, or securing a certificate without being sub- 
jected to any ordeal whatever. This practice of certificating 
unworthy teachers is ruinous to the best interests and hopes of 
education,and galls loudly for redress. Could a County or District 
Superintendent, chosen with special reference to his: peculiar 
fitness for the office—perhaps a man of long and eminent expe- 
rience as a teacher—with perhaps two practical teachers, select- 
ed by the Teachers’ Association of the district, form an Exam- 
ining Board, to visit—if a County Board—each town in the 
County, at least twice in each year, to examine and grant certi- 
ficates to properly qualified teachers, I have no doubt that this, 
or some similar plan, would have an admirable effect upon the 
whole school system of the State; and doubly so, if a graded 
system of certificates could be established. ϱ Our graded 
Provisional certificates," states Hon. H. C. Hickox, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, ** which are good 
for only one term or one year, indicate the exact qualifications 
of inferior applicants, and stimulate self-improvement and pro- 
gress. The Professional or Permanent certificate, sometimes 
called a County certificate, is of a much higher character, and 
is granted only after a ‘thorough examination in the branches 
named, and actual obsérvation in the school, of the holder’s 
skill and success in the * Art of Teaching.’ Both of these cer- 
tificates are granted by the County Superintendent, and limited 
to the County in which issued. It is not proposed to issue any 
other certificates, except the two classes of State certificates 
provided for in our Normal School act, viz: 1st, a State certifi- 
cate of scholarship, to be granted to the graduates of the Nor- 
mal Schools, or to common school teachers of equal qualifica- 
tions, after a public examination by not less than three, nor 
more than five principals of Normal Schools; 2nd, a full State 
certificate of competence in, the practice of teaching, by the 


' Same authorities, to the holders of the certificate of scholarship, ` 


after the expiration of two years, and two full terms of success- 
ful teaching in the common schools; so carefully is it intended 
to protect and elevate the professional character of the vocation. 
In no ease will a certificate, either State or County, be.granted 
to a teacher as a matter of compliment; no applicant, whatever 
his pretensions, can receive these passports to the profession 
from favoritism in any quarter; but only as evidence of intrin- 
sic merit, after the thorough and unrelenting scrutiny, which I 
have indicated." 
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9. Furnishing Statistics and Information.—A County or 
District Superintendent could furnish all statistics and school 
information needed from his district by the State Superintend- 
ent; and thus these necessary statistics would not be, as they now 
very frequently are, so erroneous as to make it necessary to 
return them repeatedly for correction, and sometimes utterly 
fail of securing the corrections desired. Such County or Dis- 
trict Superintendent could collect and embody in his annual 
report a full statement of facts relative to the condition, pro- 
gress and wants of his district—a sad want for which no means 
of supplying is now provided. The State Superintendent con- 
stantly feels the need of some such officer, familiar with a spe- 
cial locality—a county, for instance—to whom to apply for 
much needed information. The reports of the County Super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania, appended to the State Superin- 
tendent’s Annual Report, are full of interest, information, and 
suggestions, alike to the State Superintendent, the Legislature, 
and readers in general. 

4, Adjusting Controverstes.— Whoever knows any thing of 
the difficulties under which the State Superintendent now fre- 
quently labors in appeal cases—perhaps some important fact 
improperly or obscurely stated, which if fully known,might pro- 
duce a very different decision—whoever knows any thing of such 
difficulties, knows very well how much more understandingly 
such cases could be examined and decided on the spot, with all 
the facts brought fully to view—perhaps relating to a school- 
house site, the propriety of which could only be determined by 
a personal inspection. This would be a very important part of 
the labors of a County or District Superintendent, and from his 
im partial decision, few appeals would ever be made to the 
State Superintendent. 

All things considered, I should think a County Superintend- 
ent, at least for many years to come, would prove more suitable 
to our condition than one for an Assembly District or Judicial 
Circuit. ` The most of the Assembly Districts would be : 
unable to maintain such an officer in service for any useful 
period; and a Judicial Circuit would be too large for 
a Superintendent to properly visit and inspect the schools, 
examine candidates for teachers’ certificates, thoroughly ‘learn 
the condition of the schools, adjust wranglings and diffi- 
culties, and infuse a spirit of emulation and enthusiasm amon 
the people on the subject of popular education. Let the County 
Superintendent be elected by the people at the Spring election, 
80 as to keep the office as distinct as possible from party poli- 
ties; or let him be appointed by the County Board of Supervi- 
sors, or by the State Board of Education upon proper recom- 
mendations of fitness and qualification; to serve for three years, 
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subject to removal, for just cause, by the State Superintenden 

or State Board of Education; and the State to appropriate out 
of the School Fund income, or General Fund, as the Legis. 
lature may direct, one hundred dollars annually to each County 
Superintendent, on condition thatthe county should pay at least 
as much more, and:such County Superintendent should devote 
at least three months exclusively to the' duties of his office; and 
the State to appropriate an additional one hundred dollars annu- 
ally to each County Superintendent who should devote at least 
six months during the year exclusively to the duties of his office, 
and the county pay him at least as much more; and for the pur- 
poses here specified, such sparsely settled counties as Donglas 
and La Pointe, could be coupled together,at least until the next 
Legislative apportionment, and one Superintendent made to 
serve for the united counties. As remuneration for the two 
members of the Examining Board, to be associated with the 
County Superintendent, for the purpose of examining and grant- 
ing certificates to teachers, a reasonable fee could be charged 
for each such examination—not for granting certificates, for-that 
might possibly prove a temptation to grant them to unworthy 
aspirants; or the county could allow them a reasonable compen- 
sation. { Va: 


, TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT. 


There is a revolution going on in our country regarding th 
division.of Townships into geographical districts. The distrie 
system has been so long in general use, that the people are slow 
to discover its inequalities and inconveniences, and hesitate tc 
make a change, even^when conyinced of a better arrangement. 
That the Township system of school government has many and 
decided advantages over the old district .plan, let facts and ex- 
perienee testify: ; 

«« As a general fact," says Horace MANN, in. his Tenth An- 
nual Report as. Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, * the schools of undistricted.towns are greatly superior 
to those in districted towns;—and for obvious reasons. The 
first class of towns,—the undistricted,—provide -all the school- 
houses, and, through the agency of the school. committee, em- 
ploy all the teachers, If one good school house is provided for 
any section of the town, all the other sections,. having contribu- 
ted their respective portions of the expense to erect the good 
house, will demand one equally good for themselves; and the 
equity of such a demand is so obvious, that it cannot be resist- 
„ed. If, on the other hand, each section were a separate district, 
and bound for the whole expense of a new house, if it shoulds 
erect one, it would be tempted to continue an old house, long 
after it had ceased to be comfortable; and, indeed, as expe- 
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fence has too often and sadly proved, long after it has 
eased to be tenantable. So, too, in undistricted towns, 
ve nevér see the painful, anti-republican contrast of one 
school, in one section, kept all the year round, by a teacher who 


receives a hundred dollars a month, while, in another section * 


of the same town, the school is kept on the minimum principle, 
both as to time and price, and, of course, yielding only a mini- 
mum amount of benefit,—to say nothing of probable and irre- 
mediable evils, that it may inflict. In regard to supervision, hlso, 
if the School Committee are responsible for the condition of all 
the schools, they are constrained to visit αἰ] alike, to care for all 
alike, and, as far as possible, to aim, in all, at the production of 
equal results; because any partiality or favoritism will be re- 
buked at the ballot-box. In undistricted towns, therefore, three 
grand conditions of a prosperous school,—viz.; a good house, 
a good teacher, and vigilant superintendence,—are secured by 
motives which do not operate, or operate to a very limited ex- 
tent, in distrieted towns. Under the non-districting system, it 
is obvious that each section of a town will demand, at least, an 
equal degree of accommodation in the house, of talent in the 
teacher, and of attention in the Committee; and, should any self- 
ish feelings be indulged, it is some, consolation to reflect that 
they, too, will be harnessed to the car of improvement. 
“ T consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide 
themselves into districts, the most unfortunate law, on the sub- 
ject of Common Schools, ever enacted in the State. During 
the last few years, several towns have abolished their districts, 
and assumed the administration of their schools in the corpo- 
vate capacity; and I learn, from the report of the School Commit- 
ses, and from other sources, that many other towns are cón- 
»mplating the same reform." f 
Speaking of Mr. Mann's opinion of the unfortunate law of 
T89, authorizing the division of towns into districts, Rev. Dr. 
JEARS, Mr. Mann's successor as Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, observes, in hie Report of 1850, 
** The justness of the above observation is illustrated every day 
by the evils which are forcing themselves upon the public at- 
tention from every quarter.’ 
Hon. H. H. Barney, in his Report of 1855, as Commissioner 
of Common Schools of Ohio, gives the following synopsis of 
the able argument of Dr. Sears, in favor of the township sys- 
tem, and the evils incidentto the old district plan : After explain- 
ing, at great length, the nature of these evils, he sums up the 
whole matter, by saying that the schools ordinarily maintained 
in the districts into which they are divided, are no longer capa- 
“ble of giving the education required by the character of the 
times; that they preclude the introduction of a system of proper 
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gradation in the schools; that the classification of the pupils is 
necessarily imperfect, and the number of classes altogether too 

reat for thorough instruction by a single teacher; the fact that 
the district schools without any of the advantages of gradation, 
once answered their purpose very well, does not prove that we 
need nothing better now; that the old system is much more ex- 
pensive in proportion to what it aecomplishes than the other; 
that by means of it, hundreds of schools are kept in operation, 


which. would otherwise be abandoned, as they ought to be; that . 


ih 1849 there were in Massachusetts 25 schools, whose highest 
average attendance was only five pupils; 205, whose highestav- 
erage attendance was only ten; 546, in which it was only fifteen; 
1,009, where it was only twenty; and 1,456, where is was only 
twenty-five; that most of these schools were of so low an order 
as not to deserve the name, and that the impression which they 
made upon the agents of tho Board of: Education while visiting 
them, was that the money of the districts, and the time of the 
teachers and pupils, were little better than wasted; that while 
some schools thus gradually dwindled into comparative insig- 
nificance and a others became too large for suitable 
instruction by one teacher; that another evil almost- invariably 
resulting from the division of the townships into independent 
school districts, was the unjust distinction which it oceasioned 
in the character of the schools, and in the distribution of the 
school money; that when there was no responsible township 
School Committee authorized to act in the nameof the township, 
there could not, be that equality in the schools which the law 
contemplated; that the inhabitants of one district, being more 
intelligent and public-spirited than those of another, would have 
better school houses, more competent, zealous and devoted 
School Directors, and consequently better teachers and better 
schools; that the smaller and more retired districts, which stood 
in greatest need of good common schools, because entirely de- 
pendent on them, were more likely Φο languish for want of pub- 
lic spirit and good management than to be prosperous; that: in- 
asmuch as the theory of popular education is founded upon the 
principle that the public security requires the education of all 
the citizens, and that it is both just and: expedient to tax the 
property of the people for the educatidn of all the: children of 
the people, and inasmuch as the school taxis levied equally upon 
all parts of the township, and as the object contemplated, which 
alone justifies such taxation, is the education’of the-whole mass 
of the population, without distinction, nothing short of an equal 
provision for all, should satisfy the public conscience. 

With such facts and arguments presented and enforced, through 
a series of years, by two of EE most accomplished and experi- 
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enced friends of popular education in this country,— Horace 
Mann and.Dr. -Sears—gentlemen who hàve' carefully observed, 
thoroughly studied, and minutely noted-the practical workings 
of the various school systems of this country: and of Europe, 
the people beeame arottsed at last tó the -impórtance of the 
ehange which had been so ably advocated; and ‘the utility of 
which had been so completely demonstrated. ''. 

. Ina recent report of the Secretary of the- Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, the following important statement is 
found, viz : WE M MP Wo 

- ** A very considerable riumher of the townships have dropped 
the formermode of dividing the schools according to districts, and 
have placed the: whole matter of vfheir organization and distri- 
bution in the hands‘ of ‘the School Committee of the township. 
This change has already been made in about sixty townships of 
the Commonwealth, und the subject is now,'more than ever be- 
fore, engaging the attentión of 'other townships, so that the year 
to come.is likely to show greater results than "any" preceding 
year. The perceptible:improvéement ‘of the schools in those 
places which have made the change, is an argument before which 
nothing ean stand, and which is now acting upon the minds of 
the people at large, with silent but resistless power. 

“The clear intelligence; ‘steadiness and sobriety with which 
the people are beginnihg to pursue their object, as contrasted 
with the adventurous-and uncertain efforts in the same direction 
in former years, is one of the many pleasing indications that the 
days of turmoil and confüsion in settling great questions of 
school policy, are passing away, and a wise régard for the in- 
terests of posterity is becoming more and more controling in 
the-management ofthis branch of our public interésts. it 18 
hardly too much to say:that, under the guidance of such lofty 
sentiments, all the townships of the State will, within a'short. 
period, be found adopting that policy in the management of their 
publie.schools, which e&pertence shows to be the best. , ΄ 
~:.4 The gradual abandonment of the district’ system as here 
stated, results in no small dégree from its ‘Gotiriection with an- 
other: measure, which has: been regarded. by the people with 
great favor, namely; the' pgradation" of the schools. The dis- 
inicts are known to stand: directly in the way of this improve: 
ment, and are receiving judgment accordingly: -It'was-not ui- 
til.somewhat. recently tliat a subject so important, so fundamen- 
tal as that: of «establishing schools of different grades, for pupils 
of different ages and-attaihments, received ‘much consideration 
from those who alone possessed the power to'make the ehaüge. 
Distinguished men -had written on the subject, and those who 
had:studied the'philosophy of education, wére generally dgreed 
in respect to it. But it was known chiefly as a theory passing, 
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in only a few instances, except in the cities, from the closet ta 
the school room.. By degrees, the, results of these few experi- 
ments became known. ᾿ Measures were taken ,to communicate 
them to the people, the majority of whom were still without.any 
definite information on the subject. From, this time, a-course 
of action commenced in the townships which were , favorably 
situated for trying the experiment, and has-been, followed nup 
with increasing vigor ever since.’ - "n ; 

“ But what particularly distinguishes the present, state of edv 
ucation amongst us from that of former times, is the existence 
of so many free High Schools. Until quite recently such 
schools were found only in a few large towns. -The idea of a free 
education did not generally extend beyond that given in:the or- 
dinary district schools. All higher education was supposed to 
be a privilege which each individual should purchase a£ his own 
expense. But at length the great idea of providing by .law. far 
the education of the people in a higher grade of public.schools 
prevailed. The results have been most happy. ‘High: Schools 
have sprung up rapidly in all parts of the Commonwealth; and 
within the last six years, the number has increased from scarcely 
more than a dozen to about eighty... M 

*€ The effect of this change in the school system, of this higher 
order of schools, in developing the intellect of the Common- 
wealth, in opening channels of: free communication ,between all 
the more flourishing towns of the State, and the colleges or 
Schools of science, is-just beginning to Be observed. . They dis- 
cover the treasures of native intellect. that he hidden among 
the people; making men of superior-minds, conscious of their 
powers; bringing those who are by nature destined to public 
service, to institutions suited to foster their talents; -giving: a 
new impulse to the colleges, not only. by swelling the. number. of 
their students, but by raising the standard of excellence in 
them, and finally, giving to the public, with all .the: advantages 
of education, men who otherwise might have remained . in.. ab- 
scurity, or have acted their partstruggling with embarrassments 
and difficulties." : oa Ὁ 

Hon. (580. S. BovTWELL, the present Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, remarks in the Twentieth An- 
nual Report: ‘In many districts, the number of pupils ig,;t0q 
small to constitute a gopd school. This eyil was fully. discusse 
by Dr. Sears, in the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Seezetary 


of the Board of Education. The evil, however, continues, ~ 


without much alteration for the better; nor.is there great ;hopé 
of improvement while,the present system remains. ‘A district, 
however small it may be, is anxious.to preserve its existence, 
and especially unwilling to be united. with; or merged.in a larger 
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one. As the district provides its own house, the town is com- 
paratively without interest in the matter, and therefore is slow 
to exercise tts power. Hence the district for generations is 
allowed to continue a small school, comparatively valueless un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, in charge, probably, of a 
cheap, and necessarily incompetent teacher, in a house entirely 
unfit for tht custody, to say nothing of the education of children, 
Now transfer the support of the school-houses to the town, and 
at once:a general interest takes the place of local custom or 
prejudice, and small schools are abolished as far as is consistent 
with the public convenience, and the erection of one suitable 
house is likely to be followed by a successful, because just, 
demand for equal accommodations for all." 

A similar change from the old system to the new, is slowly 
progressing in Connecticut. Referring to an enactment au- 
thorizing and facilitating this change, the Superintendent, in a 
recent report, rematks: “¢ Among the objects proposed to be 
accomplished by this act are, to simplify the machinery of the 
‘system, by u to the hands of one board -of school offi- 
cers what is now divided between three; to equalize the advan- 
tages of the schools, by abolishing the present district lines, 
and placing all the schools under one Committee, thereby also 
facilitating the gradation of schools and the proper classifica- 
tion of scholars, and the establishment of schools of a higher 
grade in towns containing à sparse population, and substituting 
a Simpler and more efficient organization." 

Hon. CALEB MILLS, when Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Indiana, declared in his Report of 1855, that the town- 
ship feature of the school law of that: State was ‘‘one of the 
crowning excellences of thesystem." Hon. Henry C. Hickox, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
remarked to me inconversation, ‘The crowning glory of the 
Pennsylvania school system, in addition toits County Superin- 
tendency, is its new township plan of government, and the con- 
sequent avoidance of the ensmalling of districts." š 

As Indiana has faithfully tried both systems, and is a sister 
State of the great North-West, I shall freely cite the results 
ὡς its Township experience, as contrasted with the old district 

an: ; i 
: ** Under the old district system," says Hon. W. C. LARRA» 
BEE, in his report as Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
that State, in 1852, “heretofore in use in this State, and until 
lately in all the Eastern States, serious inconveniences, and 
sometimes insurmountable difficulties could but exist. I myself 
eame near being wholly cheated out of an education by this 
most injudicious and iniquitous system. The township was 
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mapped off into districts by geographical lines. : The district 
boundaries could not be passed. A family must send only:.to 
the school to which they might be. geographically. assigned, 
though a swamp or a river be in the way, though unluekily they 
might live on the very frontiers of the district, and there might 
be in another district a school-house provokingly near them. 
* Under our present system these districts are utterly abol- 
ished. Each civil township forms a corporation for school pur- 
oses. The township Trustees are authorized and required * to 
establish,. and conveniently locate in the township a sufficient 
number of schools for the education of all the children therein.’ 
Each family may send to any school in the township most con- 
venient or agreeable, Whenever any person can be more con- 
veniently accommodated at the school of some adjoining town- 
ship, or even in an adjoining county, than in his own township 
or county, he is at liberty to make his own selection, and attend 
where he pleases. 
“ This repudiation of arbitrary district lines, and this liberty 
- to the family of choosing a school according.to its own conve- 
nience and pleasure, is one of the most admirable features of 
our system. It gives, wherever it has been putin practice, un- 
bounded satisfaction. .It only needs, in order to become uni- 
versally popular, to’ be understood in its practical advantages. 
One of the-committee who reported the law last winter, a gen- 
tleman, whose services and experience in the cause of education 
render his opinions of great weight, thus writes to me of the 
operation of this principle in his own county: ‘The people 
express much satisfaction at the provision of the new law, 
which enables them to make their own selection of schools, un- 
restrained by geographical lines. A few days ago, I met a 
farmér, whose name had by accident been omitted in our enu- 
meration. I requested him to give me the number of his chil- 
dren, which he said he would do, as it might be of some advan- 
tage to us, although it was of no use to him. I asked him, 
why? Hesaid the school in his own district was so remote, 
and the road so difficult, that he had altogether given up sending 
‘his children. I told him that districts no longer existed, that 
he could send his children, without charge, to any public school 
he might select. On this his countenance directly brightened 
up. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘there is sense in that. I shall send my 
children to-morrow.’ Another venerable man, nearly. ‘seventy 
years old, as he was paying his tax yesterday to the’ Treasurer, 
said, ‘I have been paying a heavy school tax for several -years, 
and have derived no benefit therefrom.’ I asked him, why? 
He answered, ‘I reside in a remote part of the school distriet, 
It is utterly impracticable for me to send to our school-house. 
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There is a school-house in an adjoining township close at hand, 
but I have no right to its privileges.’ I told him that senseless 
obstacle had been removed under ournew system. He could 
now send to school, if more convenient, in an adjoining town- 
ship, or even in an adjoining county. ‘ Well,’ said he, «1 shall 
hereafter derive some heeft from the school system.” Wherever 
this principle is understood by the people, it is popular.’ 

ές In such a territory as ours, in many pate nearly roadless, 
and intersected by bridgeless streams, and in some of the north- 
ern counties, obstructed 1n communication by impassible swamps, 
such a system is the only one promising any success. It is in- 
deed strange, that the people have so long submitted to the dis- 
trict system, so replete with inequalities, injustice, and inconve- 
niences, and so deficient in redeeming qualities. So true it is, 
that we often remain, for a long time, unaware of the serious 
inconvenience and injury we suffer from imperfections and abu- 
ses to which we are ascustomed. But when the remedy is dis- 
covered, and the corrective applied, we wonder how we could 
sọ long overlook so simple a remedy for 80 serious evils.” 

* Indiana," says Mr. LARRABER, in his report of 1853, ** was 
the first State to abolish the old district system. But not the 
last. Ohio has followed in her footsteps, Massachusetts is 
preparing to follow, and in a few years the township system 
will be the rule, and the district system only the exception, in 
more than half the States of the Union. tis conceded on all 
hands, that this system will, in the end, when fully developed, 
work out the most favorable results. lt is the only system by 
which we can make any tolerable approach to equality im edu- 
cational advantages for all parts of the State." 

*Unequa? burdens and unequal privileges," says Hon. CA- 
LEB MILLS, of Indiana, in his report as Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in January, 1857, **in-the same township, cease 
io vex and annoy. These sources of complaint and dissatisfac- 
tion will be dried up, and these inseparable concomitants of the 
district feature will be numbered among the things that were 
and are not. The superiority of the present over the former 
system, in the equity of its requisitions, is very striking and, 
manifest. Under the former system, districts in the same 

ownship, haviag an equal number of children, and consequent- 
ly needing school-houses of similar size and accommodations, 
would be very unequally taxed to erect these structures. The 
property in one district would not be assessed for this purpose 
more than fifteen cents on the hundred dollars, while the wealth 
in the other must respond to: the demand of not less than three 
times that amount. Is that right, equitable, and in accordance 
with thé principle that demands equality of assessment for gen- 
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eral interests and common benefits, in the Rame corporation ? 
Should such a gross inequality of burdens be tolerated any lon- 
ger ?,. Should neighbors, living, in daily intercourse with each 
other, be subject to such unrighteous leyies? The present system 
protects us against all such inequitable assessments; and pro- 
vides, that each district shall have, at the'commonsexpense of the 
township, a comfortable, commodious and, tasteful house, whose 
associations shall be pleasant and instructive. : Such is the con- 
trast, in reference: to equality of burdens, presented by the past 
and present educational codes of Indiana. +. . > 

- .* An inequality of. privilege, equally. gross and manifest, ex- 
isted under the old district system, which disappears by the 
operation of the township principle. Disiriets of equal geo- 
graphical area in the same corporation will often be exceed- 
ingly diverse in comparative population at different periods of 
their history. _One may have twenty-five, another fifty, a third 
seventy-five, and.a fourth one hundred pupils. On-the district 
system, the educational funds were necessarily distributed on . 
the per capita basis, These funds, converted into tuition, would 
be represented by one, two, three, or four month’s instruction. 

Should friends, perhaps even brothers, living in the adjacent 
angles of the aforesaid districts, be subject to such an inequita- 
ble participation..of a common patrimony? Should.the children 
of these families be so unequally cared for by her who claims 
the name and, assumes to be their educational foster-mother? 
Such palpable injustice was the inevitable regult, the legitimate 
sequence of the district system. Weak: districts seemed. only 
the weaker by contrast with the adjacent strong ones. .What. 
could be more annoying to those thus situated in the same town- 
ship, citizens of that miniature republic, where we first begin 
to govern ourselves politically, where are. first awakened those 
official aspirations which extend, perhaps,; through a’ series of 
coveted elevations till they culminate in the Presidency. : It 
has existed, still exists, is deplored and‘ lamented, elsewhere. 

Our own experience attests the reality .οἵ the evil. . Various. 
prescriptions have been suggested. for the disease, ternred weak. 
districts, :by distinguished-physicians, but.the honer-ef discov- 
ering an effectual remedy for thig wasting malady. belongs.to the 
Indiana faculty, who have;nobly made it; patent to the world. 

It is found in the 27th section of our, revised Sehogl Law, and 
reads thus: .‘ The schools in each township shall bë» taught ax 
equal length of time, without regard; tohe diversity im the 
number of pupils in the; several :-sehools.”.. It; ‘just. meets. the 
exigencies of the.case, and will prove an effactual and permanent. 
correction off the.aforesaid evil.: ! It-is-pre-eminently wise; just: 
and honorable, for it secures an, equitable participation. ‘of the 
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educational provisions furnished by the State, as completely as 
human wisdom and sagacity could devise. It involves no injus- 
tice in the operation, for the commonwealth, pledged by her fun- 
damental law to educate:all her youth, ‘as a wise and judicious 
parent, provides for the training of thé twenty-five of one dis- 
trict, and the geventy-five of another, during an equal period of 
time. If she can give them only six months tuition annually, 
none,enjoyingthatamount ofinstruction,are wronged, because oth- 
ers, numerically less, receive s similar favor. Itis not money that 
the State proposes to give her youths. It is something better, 
more enduring, and pertaining to both worlds, mental and moral 
culture. This she designs to distribute equally, and, by the 
aforesaid provision, effects as nearly as human ingenuity will 
admit.” E . . ' ' 

Hon. H. H, Barney, in his Report as Commissioner of the 
Common Schools of Ohio, in 1855, remarks of the School Law 
of that State of 1858, that it “ constitutes each and every or- 


- ganized township in the State but one school district for all pur- 


poses connected with the general interests of education in the 
township, and confides its management and control to a Board 
of Education. .The law also contains provisions for introducing 
a system of Graded Schools into every city, town, incorporated 
village and township m the State. In accordance with the same 
principles, and for,the purpose of accomplishing the same bene- 
ficient object, the Legislature of Indiana, in 1852, enacted a 
School Law abolishing all theschool districts, and declaring each 
civil township in the several counties a township for school pur- 
poses, and the Trustees for such township, Trustees for school 
purposes; and the Clerk and Treasurer, Clerk ànd Treasurer for 
school purposes; and that ‘the Board of Trustees shall take 
charge of the educational affairs of the township, employ teach- 
ers, establish and conveniently locate a sufficient number of 
schools for the education of the children therein; and that 
‘they may also establish Graded Schools, or such modifications 
of them as may be practicable.’ . ; 

** Whatever diversity.of opinion may'exist among education- 
ists, as to the best manner of constituting Township Boards of 
Education, there can be but one opinion as to the propriety of 
having a township school organization: Facts, experiments, 
the observations and opinions of those-competent tó judge, have 
fully settled’ this matter.- It'is not, however, so clearly deter- 
mined whether the School Committees or Boards of Education of 
townships should consist of three or six persons; one-third to be 
elected, and the other third ta go out of ‘office annually; or 
whether they should be elected by the township at large, or by 
the sub-districts. Nor is the principle fully settled, whether 
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a township should be divided, for"certain specifi purposes, into 
sub-districts or not. But itis fully settled that if a township is 
thus divided, the lines of. the sub-districts should not in the least 
interfere ‘with the proper Classification, gradation and supervi- 
sion. of its schools. -- GE 

« Tt is thought by some that to provide the same amount of 
means and facilities for educating those who. reside in the poorer 
and less populous, portions of a township, as for those in ‘the 
wealthier and more thickly settled portions; would deprive the 
latter of their rights; just as if the taxes for the support, of 
schools were levied upon ,Sub-distriets; and , not upon the State 
and townships. ην νον ps 
ας ΤΕ all the property ‘of ‘the State and of the townships is 
taxed alike for the purposes of educating the youth of the State, 
there is no principle plainer than that all should share equally, 
so far as practicable, in the benefits of the fund thus raised, 
whether they reside in sparse or populous neighborhoods.” 

I trust I have adduced an array of facts, experiences, and 
authorities that are well calculated to carry great weight with 
them. Suppose, then, the County Superintendency, hee County 
Examining Board, should be adopted, and the district system 
abolished, what would be the. necessary Township school offi- 
cers? A Town Superintendent, a Town School Treasurer, 
and a Town School Clerk, would be sufficient, and would form 
the Town Board of Education; at the first election, the Clerk to . 
be chosen for one year, the Treasurer, for two, and the Superin- 
tendent for three years, and thereafter. each officer for three . 
years, thus giving experience and stability to the Board.. They 
should have the entire control of the school-houses, their sites, 
erection, repairs, supply of fuel, &c.; should personally attend ' 
the examinations of the County ‘Examining Board in their town, 
and acquaint themselves with the scholastic fitness and qualifi- 
cations of the several teachers who should obtain certificates, 
so as to judge their respective adaptations to the several schools 
for which they would be employed, and to which assigned; and 
the Town Board should alone employ the teachers for all the 
schools of the town. They should also serye as overseers or 
inspectors of the schools, and unite with the County Superin- 
tendent in his visitations of the schools of the town; and have 
the control of the Township School Library. They should 
make the annual report of the statistics and condition ,of the - 
schools of the town to the County Superintendent, and furnish , 
any educational information desired of them by either the State 
or County Superintendent; -Appeals from their action should 
be the privilege of any Fate or Mos aggrieved, {ο the 
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County Superintendent, ο η within a reasonable time; and 
~ a 
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also from the action or decisipn of. the County Superintendent 
to the State Superintendent. ο 

Buch a system of Township school government, with the 
abrogation of the district system, would produce, among others, 
the following beneficial results, viz : . ic 

1. The provision of the Constitution of oür State, which re- 
quires “the establishment of district schools as nearly uniform 
as practicable,” would, by constituting the Township as-the 
district, be more fairly carried out; and hence the State- School 
Fund income would be much more equally distributed than it 
now 18. à $ 

2. Taxation for school purposes" wóuld be better equalized, 
for, under the present district system, the people of some dis- 
tricts, owing to the smallness of both their numbers and taxa- 
ble property, pay:two or three times as much as their neighbor- 
ing wéalthier districts, and get no more—often much less in 
quantity and value, for it; and in joint ‘districts, the several 
parts ως them, are, from the necessity of the case, very 
unequally taxed. ΄ 

8. Allthe primary schools of the town would be held the 
same length of time, thus producing an equality of school privi- 
leges which doeB not, and cannot, exist under the old district 
plan; for instances are not wanting in our State, where a poor 
and weak district, with great difficulty, and heavy taxation, 
manages to maintain a three months’ school, and that τος by a 
chéap and perhaps almost worthless teacher; while the adjoining 
wealthy district, with comparatively light taxation, easily sus- 
- tains a ten months’ school, with an able and successful teacher. 
This is exceedingly unequal, and bears heavily and unjustly 
upon the poor, and fails to carry out the heavenly injunction, 
tt Bear ye one another’s burdens." 

4. By the Township plan, there would be a juster distribu- 
tion and equalization of teachers, suitable to the sevéral locali- 
ties; and less of the favoritism practised, as under the present 
district system, in employing relatives to teach the schools— 
for in a Towa Board of only three members, there would be 
less opportunity of praci ie it than by the present half a dozen 
to a dozen District Boards in the town.. . 

5. There would be more uniformity and adaptation in school- 
houses; for they would be built economically, by the lowest 
' and best bidder, and not, as is now too often the case, by one 
‘of more members of the District Board, on pretty mnch his or 
‘their owh terms; and such localities as now neglect to provide 

yood, comfortable school-houses, would have them provided for 
Io and the children of such stingy, miserly souls would no 
‘loner suffer for a suitable place in which to acquire an educa- 
tion; which would be wort vastly more to them than all the 
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wealth, without it, which their ignorant and niggardly parents 
could ever heap together. ; 

6. It would not only be a far better, but afar cheaper system 
to maintain, lopping off the weak, inefficient and worthless 
schools, and dividing the larger and unwieldy ones;. lessening 
the number of officers, as the Town Board of three officers 
would perform all the necessary school: duties of the town, and 
do it cheaper and better than the half a dozen or more local 
Boards of at least six times as many officers; and instead of 
selecting eighteen or more persons in a township, as is now the 
case, for these local boards, the people would select three of 
the very best, and most efficient for the Town Board. Here 
would be a great saving of expense, and the objects sought 
more equally obtained, better in quality, and far more useful to 
the people. . 

T. By abrogating the district and joint district system, we 
should be doing away at once with one of the most fruitful 
Sources of troubles, wranglings, contentions, and petty jealous- 
ies, incident to the district system; and would, at the 
same time, put an end to that greatest bane of the system, the 
constant ensmalling of districts, to gratify whims and caprices, 
and oftentimes to adjust an angry controversy, thus steadily 
lessening the, ability of such dismembered districts to either 
employ a good teacher, or maintain a school even the legal re- 
quirement of three months. 

8. It would give to the people all over the State the perfect 
freedom, while taxed in their own town, to send their children 
to any public school, without regard to district, township, or 
county lines—thus, in the enlightened spirit of progressive 
legislation, doing away with an oppressive restriction already 
too long and too patiently borne by the people, and which has 
only been productive of inconvenience, injustice and inequality, 
and deprived many a worthy tax-paying family of invaluable 
school privileges. 

9. And lastly, but not least in importance, while the primary 
schools generally cannot well be graded, and but little effected 
in the way of properly calssifying the pupils, yet under the 
Township system, each town containing a specific number of 
inhabitants, or a certain amount of taxable property, or both, 
could have its Central Graded High School, free to all of acer- 
tain age, say between ten or twelve and twenty years of age— 
this Central School to be kept in session at least ten months in 
each year. With such a Graded.School in each town, for the 
more advanced youth, the accruing benefits would .be of so de- 
cided and general a character, that the plan could not but meet 
with the most universal favor. 
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.GRADED SCHOOLS. 
So important do I regard a Central Graded High School for 


each town in Wisconsin, that I shall venture to cite a few expe- 
rienced authorities upon their necessity and value: 

“In the Fourteenth Report," says Dr. Suars, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, «1 have endeavored to 
show how difficult it is, even for a good teacher, to givea thor- 
ough and systematic course of instruction in a school made up 
of scholars of every diversity of age and attainment. In a 
mixed district school, the classification of the pupils is necessa- 
rily imperfect, and the number of classes must be altogether too 
great for thorough instruction by one teacher. During the past 

ear, teachers have been found in some of our public schools 
laving at the rate of thirty-six recitations a day. In graduated 
schools, a few large classes may be formed, to pursue all their 
Studies together, and the teacher having no others under his 
charge, will have a much greater amount of time for each. But 
where nothing of this simplicity and order exists, and teachers 
are changed, or liable to be changed, every term, the best meth- 
ods of instruction are of but little avail; for they could not be 
successfully introduced, even if a good teacher were employed. 
There is not time enough in the daily exercises for thoroughly 
teaching each class, nor is the ordinary term of service qmd 
enough to lay the foundations of knowledge, and to rear a fabric 
whieh shall prove the hand of a master. The teacher feeling 
compelled to win a reputation, and secure the good opinion of 
his employers before the term expires, or is even far advanced, 
seeks to create a sensation, and adopts methods which the char- 
acter and organization of the school will best allow, and which, 
at the same time, will make the speediest show’ of progress. 
Only in this way can he hope to be re-appointed, or ‘to be re- 
comrhended to another school. Thus the district system tends 
to check that improvement in modes of teaching which it is the 
object of the State to promote. 

€ Let it not be supposed that these evils, resulting from the 
district organization, can be remedied by grading the schools of 
the several districts. There are but few districts that admit of 
different grades of schools. Large and compact districts are 
usually divided into two, after which they cannot be associated 
together for the classification of their schools. A district may 
be too large for one school, and not large enough for two. Two 
adjoining districts may both be in this condition, and yet the 
line which divides them will ‘effectually prevent any mutual ar- 


. rangement for the accommodation of both. 1{ 15 an iron sys- 


tem, that admits of no yielding to circumstances, whereas its 
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opposite is like vulcanized India rubber, which may adjust it- 
self to ever varying cercumstances, by contraction or expansion. 
If the impassible boundaries of districts did not preclude the 
enlargement or curtailment of the schools of a town, it would 
be easy, in most cases, to organize them in such a manner as to 
equalize the number of children in each school, and to distrib- 
ute them according to their ages and attainments. But now it 
is exactly as if a tailor, instead of having whole pieces of cloth 
from which to cut his garments, had nothing but remnants, some- 
times too large, and sometimes too small, and rarely or never 
exactly fitted for his purpose, Suppose the different wards of 
our cities were to constitute so many school districts, each hav- 
ing its own schools, is it not evident that more schools and more 
school-houses would be necessary than upon the present plan? 
There would be a liability in each ward to have a remnant for 
which no provisiqn could be made without over-crowding the 
schools, or establishing smaller ones at a disproportionate ex- 
pense. In the rural towns, it often happens that parts of three 
or four districts need be taken off and united to form one new 
school. All such changes in districted towns are effected only 
after long delays, and with infinite trouble; and even then they 
are not accommodated to graded schools, as they resultin simply 
adding one to the number of the same kind of districts. If the 
districts were abolished, the School Committee could, from time ` 
to time, according to circumstances, unite small schools and di- 
vide large ones, and adapt them to the wants of the pupils, and 
then adapt the teacher to both. 

“<The resort to union [or joint] districts 18 a poor relief from 
these embarrassments.- However urgent the necessity which. 
leads to it, the arrangement is an inadequate, óne, and the oper- 
ation of it exceedingly inconvenient. The best union district 
is that in which all the districts of the town are united into one. 
Then there is an effectual relief from one class of difficulties 
without plunging into another. In general, union districts are 
a perpetual source of trouble and of contention. They make 
confusion worse confounded. The two districts remaining dis- 
tinct for certain purposes, while they, are united for others, add to 
the complexity of the system, not merely by adding one to the 
number of incorporated districts, but by introducing a joint 
jurisdiction. The points on which differences may arise are 
multiplied. The choice of a site for the union school, the 
dimensions, style, and expense of building, and'the appointment 
of the teacher, are matters in regard to which each party will 
be likely to have its own preferences. When we consider that 
neighborhood feuds and district jealousies are the vultures that 
most frequently gnaw at the vitals of our rural schools, it will 
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not appear unimportant to remove the decision of controverted 
oints as far as possible from the contending parties.. 

«« Such is the difficulty of providing for the suitable education 
of the young in the common district school, and such the neces- 
sity of establishing schools of a different order. The fact that 
the district schools, without any of the advantages of gradation, 
once answered their purpose very well, does not prove that we 
need nothing better now. The application of science to the 
arts, now so universal, the connection of business of all kinds 
With the progress of knowledge, and the opening of a much 
wider sphere of thought than existed formerly, to all the people, 
by means of the easy and rapid communication now existing 
between different parts of the world, thus taking away the pro- 
Wincial life of the people, and rendering it cosmopolitan, demand 
an increased amount of knowledge, in order to a corresponding 
respectability and usefulness. Furthermore, such is the eager- 
ness with which young men rush into business, that their school 
education is closed at a much earlier period than was that of 
their fathers. It, therefore, becomes doubly necéssary to or- 
ganize the public schools in such a way as to prevent the loss of 
any time or labor, and to adopt methods of instruction which 
produce the ΠΣ amount of solid education in a given time." 

** To enable children," says Hon. Henry BARNARD, “to de- 
rive the highest degree of benefit from their attendance at 
school, they should go through a regular course of training in à 
succession of classes, and schools arranged according to similar- 
ity of age, standing, and attainments, under teachers possess- 
ing the qualifications best adapted to each grade of school. 
The practice has been almost universal in New England, and in 
other States where the organization of the schools is based upon 
the division of the territory into school districts, to provide but 
one school for as many children of both sexes, and of all ages 
from four to sixteen years, as can be gathered in from certain 
territorial limits, into one apartment, under oné teacher; a 
female teacher in summer, and a male teacher in winter. The 
disadvantages of this practice, both to pupils and teachers, are 
great and manifold. 

** There is a largo amount of physical suffering and discom- . 
fort, as well as great hindrances in the proper arrangement of 
scholars and classes, caused by crowding the older and younger 
pupils into the sante school-room, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either; and the greatest amount of suffering and 
discomfort falls upon the young, who are least able to bear it, 
and who, in consequence, acquire a distaste to study and the 
achool-room. 

“The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
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appropriate and progréssive. There cannot be a regular course 
of discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and proficiency 
of pupils—a seriés of processes, each adapted to certain peri- 
ods in the development. of mind and character, the first intended 
to be followed; by a second, and the second hy a, third,—the 
latter always dépending on the earlier, and all intended to be 
conducted on the same general principles, and by methods vary- 
ing with the work to be done, and.the progress already made. 
“With the older and younger pupils in the same rom, there 
cannot be a system of discipline which shall be equally well 
adapted to both classes, If it secures the cheerful obedience 
and subordination of the older, it will press with unwise severi- 
ty upon the younger pupils. If it be adapted to the physical 
wants, and peculiar temperaments of the young, it will endanger 
. the good order and habits of study of the more advanced pupils, 
by the frequent change of fono and position, and other indul- 
gences which it permits and requires of the former, . | 
« With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English 
education, a variety of methods of instruction and illustration 
are called for, which are seldom found together, or in an equal 
degree, in the same téacher, and which can never be pursued 
with equal success in the same school-room. The elementary 
principles of knowlédge, to be made intelligible and κ. 
to the young, must be presented by a large use of the oral an 
simultaneous methods. The higher branches, especially. al] 
mathematical subjects, require, κ. application and habits of 
abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, l i- 
culty, if atall, be attained by many pupils, amid a multiplicity 
of distracting exercises, movements and sounds. The recita- 
tions'of this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, 
must be conducted in a manner which requires time, discussion 
and explanation, and the undivided attention both of pupils ard 
teachers. — dM "ü 
* From the number of class and individual recitations, to be 
atterided to during each ‘half day, these exercises are, brief, 
hurried, and of little practical value. They .congist, for the 
most part, of senseless repetitions of the words of. a hook. 
Instead of being the time and place where the real businesa of 
teaching is done, where the plough-share of interrogation is 


driven down into the acquirements-of each pupil, and his abil- 


ity to comprehend clearly, remember accurately, discriminate 
wisely, and reason clogely, is cultivated and tested,—where the 
difficult principles of each lesson are developed and illustrated, 
and additional information imparted, and the mind.of the 
* teacher brought in direct contract with the mind of each pupil, 


which can with diffi- 
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to arouse, interest, and direct its opening powers—instead of all 
this and more, the brief period pasged. in recjtation, consists, 
on the part of the teacher, of hearing each individual and class, 
in regular order.and quick succession, repeat words from 8. book; 
and on the part of the pupils, of saying their lessons, as the opera- 
tion is significantly described by most teachers, when they sum- 
mon the class to the sfahd.. Τη the mean time the order of the, 
school must be maintained, and the general business must be 
going forward. Little childrén without any authorized employ- 
ment for their éyes and" hands; and ever active curiosity, must. 
be made to sit still, while every muscle is aching from suppressed, 
activity; pens must be mended, copies set, arithmetical diffiqul- 
ties salve. excuses for tardiness or absence received, questions 
answered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and more or legs. 
of extempore, discipline administered, Were it not a most 
ruinous waste of precious Bre did it not involve the deaden- 
ing, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and 
noble sensibilities,—were it nof an utter perversion of the no- 
ble objects for which schools are instituted, it would be difficult. 
to conceive of a more diverting farce ‘than an ordinary session 
of a large public school, whose chaotic and discordant elements 
have not been reduced to system by a proper classification: 
The teacher, at least the conscientious teacher, thinks it any 
thing but a farce to. him. Compelled to hurry from oné stu 

to another, the most diverse,—from one class to another, requi- 
ring a knowledge of methods ‘altogether distinct,—from one 
recitation to another, equally brief and unsatisfactory, one re- 
quiring a liveliness of manner, which he does not feel and can- 
not assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstraction 
of thought, which he éannot give amid the multiplicity and-va- 
riety of cares,—from one case of discipline to another, pressing 
on him at the same time,—he'goes through the same circuit day 
after day, with a dizzy brain and aching Heart, and brings his. 
school to a close with a feeling, that’ with all his diligence and, 
fidelity, he has accomplished but little good. a2 
- * But. great as are the evils of a-want.of proper classification 
of schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils. 
are aggravated by the almost universal practice of employing. 
one teacher in summer, and another in winter, and different 
teachers each successive summer and winter. Whatever pro- 
gress one teacher may maké in bringing order out of the chaotic 
elements of a large public school, is arrested by the termination 
of his school term. His experience is, not available to his suc- 
cessor, who does not come into the school until after an interval, | 
of weeks or months, and, in the meantime, the former teacher 
has left the town or State. The new teacher is a stranger to 
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the:children and their payents,is unacquainted with the system 
pursued by his predecesaor,;fand has himself: but little: ovate 


experience in : the business; ini conséquente,:chaes comes: back: 


again, and the. confusion is still worse confoundéd by: the-introw 
dyation of. new hooks, for -every: teacher: prefers to :teach.ifrone 
the. books, 1η which he studied, or which he has been accustomed 
to teach, atid many teachers: cannot ‘teach 'profitably:from: any 
other. Weeks are thus passed, in which: the school-is going 
through the process of organization,.and the. pupils are beeom+ 
ing..accustomed to the methods and. requirements of'a new 
teacher—some of them .are:put back, or made -.to retface' their 


studies in’ Mew books, while. others ate pushed. forward into’ 


studies for which they . are not iprepáred; and: at the end: of 
three or four months, the School relapsts into!chaos. ‘There is 
constant change, but no:progress. “fe . ο eet ins 

This want, of system, and this.succession .of: new ‘teachers, 
goes on from term to term, and year tò -year—-a process which 
would involve any othér interest in «speedy ‘and utter:ruimj 
where there was not provigion made. for fresh; material-to' be 
experimented upon, and counteracting influences at "work to.re- 
store, or at least. obviate the injury done., "What other business 


: of Society could escape fitter wreck, if conducted with such & 


want of .system,+-with.such constant. disregard -of .the :furldas 
mental principle of: the division of labor, and with a succession 
of new agents every three-months, none of them tráined'to thd 
details of ‘the business, each- new. agent ácting. without. ‘any 
knowledge of ἰποιρἰαή of his predecessor, or. any. well-settled 
plan of his own! The public school is.not-an:anomaly; an et 
ception, among the great interests’ df- society... Its. successor 
failure depends ‘on the existence ,or absence of certai? condis 
tions; and.if complete failure does not follow: the:utter neglect 
of these conditions, it is because every term. brings‘into:tle 
schools afresh supply-bf children. to: be. experimented upong and 
sweeps away others ‘beyond the reach of bad school instruction 
and discipline; and because the minds. οἵ. semeof &heseohils 
dren are, for à portion of. each day,- left to..the:action: of: their 
own inherent forces, andthe móre kindly influénces ofinsturej 
the family and sogiety. ee ee ee ο ““ 
* Among these ‘conditioris -of suceess: in: the operation: ofa 
system of public schools, is such a classification- of the scholars 
as shall bring a larger number of .similar age and sttainments; 
at all times, and.in-every stagé-of:-advancement, under teachers 
of the right qualifications, and shall enable these teachers tó'àct 
upon numbers at.once, for ydars.in succession, and. earry":therí 
τν forward effectually together, in a regular course’ of: instrue 
ion., ᾿ f P. ce XU Pa XN B gps 
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. “ The great principle to be regarded iù -the classification, 
either οἵ tlie schools of a town or istriet, or of scholars: in: the 
&àmé school, is equality .of attainments, which will ‘generally 
include those 6f.'the same age. Thosé who have gorie'üver sub- 
stantially the same ground, or reached, or nearly reached; the 
dame point of attainment in sevérdl studies, should: be put 
together, and constitute, whenever their numbers-will authorize 
it, one school, “These: again should be arranged’ in: different 


: classes, for it is seldom practicable, even if it weré ever desira- 


ble, to. have but one class in every study in thd same grade of 
school. Even in very large districts, where the scholars are, 


‘promoted from. a school of a lower grade tb ore 6f a higher, 


after being found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any 
considerable number will have reached & common standard of 
scholarship in all their studies. The same pupil will have made 
yery different progress ‘indifferent: branches.. He will stand 
higher in one, and lower in another. By arranging scholars of 
the same general division in different classes, no pupil need’ be 
detained.by companions who have made, or can make: less pro- 
gress, or be hurried over lessons and subjects ih ‘a superficial 
manner, to accommodate: the more rapid advancement of others. 
Although: equality of attainment should be regarded'asthe gen- ° 
eral principle, some regard. should be» paid’ to age, and ‘other 
circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the deficiency of 


` his early education, which may be.his misfortune and ‘rot: his 


fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of little children, 
although their attainments maybe in: advance ofthis. This 
step would mortify. and discourage him. In such extreme 
cases, that arrangement will be best, which will give thé ifidi- 
vidual the greatest chance of improvement, with the least dis- 
comfort to himself, and hindrance to others:, ‘Great disparity 
of age in the same class, or the same school; is unfavorable to 
uniform and efficient discipline, and the adaptation of methods of 
teaching,.and of motives to application and obediéhce. Some 
regard, too, should be had.to the preferences óf individuals, 
especially among the older pupils, and their ‘probable - destina- 
tion in life. The mind ‘comes into the.requisitions of study ' 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led: onward 
by. the heart; and ΓΝ of any brauéh of study, its réla- 
tions,to future success in life, once clearly apprehended, be- 
comes a powerful motive to effort. ' , 

- α΄ Each. class in a school should be as large as is consistent 
with thoroughness and minuteness of -individual:examination,' and 
practicable, without bringing together individuals of diverse ca- 
pacity, knowledge: and habits ιο study. A good teacher can 
teach a class of forty with as much ease as a class of ten,-ant 
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with far more profit to each individual, than if the same amount 
of time was divided up among four classes, each containing one- . 
fourth of the whole number. When the class is large, there is a 
spirit, a glow, a struggle which can never be infused or called 
forth in a small class. S Whatever time is spent upon a few, which 
could have been as profitably spent on a larger number, is a loss 
of power and time to the extent of the number who were not;thus 
benefited. The recitations of a large class must, be more varied, 
-both as to order and methods, so as to reach those whose atten- ` 
tion would wander if ποῦ under.the pressure of constant, excite- 
ment, or might become slothful from inaction or a sense of 
security. Some studies will admit of a larger number, ina 
class than others. ---- HN DM 
* The number of classes for recitation in the game, apartment, 
by one teacher, should be small. This will faciliate the proper 
division of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each 
class. The teacher intrusted with the care of but few studies, 
and few recitations, ‘can have no excuse;but indolence, or the 
want of capacity, if he does not master these branches thoroughly, 
and soon acquire the most skillful and varied methods of teach- 
ing them.’ His attention will not be distracted hy a multiplicity 
and variety of cares, pressing upon him ai the same time. This 
principle does not require that every school should be small, but 
that each teacher should have a small number, of. studies and 
classes to superintend. οὐ, as * 
* In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can 
be introduced in the department of government, as well as in 
that of instruction. By assigning the different studies to a suffi- 
cient number of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each: well 
qualified to teach the branches assigned, the principal teacher 
may be selected, with special reference to his ability in arranging 
the studies, and order of exercises of the school, in administering 
the discipline, in adapting moral instruction to individual scholars, 
and superintending the operations of each clags-room, so as to 
secure the harmonious action and progress êf every department. 
The talents and tact required. for these and similar duties, are 
more rarely found than the skill and attainments required to teach 
suceessfully a particular study. When found, the influence of 
such a principal, possessing in a high degree, the executive talent 
spoken of, will be felt through every class, and by every subor- 
dinate teacher, giving tone and efficiency to the whole school," 
To facilitate the introduction of these, and similar, prineiples 
of classification, into the organization and, arrangements of the 
schools of a town, as fast and as far as-the circumstances of the 
population will admit, Mr. Barnard suggests that- the ;following, 
among other provisions, should be engrafted into the school syg- 
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tem of every State, viz: That “every town should be clothed 
with all the powers requisite to establish and maintain a sufficient 
number of ‘schools of ‘different ades, at convenient locations, to 
accommodate all the children’ residing within their respective 
limité—irrespéctive of any territorial division of the town into 
school districts.” l l 

“Tt seems not unconnected with this subject," says Horace 
.Mann, “tó inquire, whether in many places out of our cities a 
plan may not be adopted’ to give greater efficiency to the means 
now devoted to common school education. The population of 
many towns is so situated as conveniently to allow a gradation of 
schools. For children under the age of eight or ten years, about 
a mile seems a proper limit, be ond which they should not be 
required to travel to school: ` On this supposition, one house, as 
centrally situated a8 circumstances will permit, would accommo- 
date the population upon the tertitory of four square miles, or, 
which is the Same thing, two miles square. Buta child above 
that age can go two miles to school, or even rather more, without 
serious inconvenience. There are many persons whose experience 
attests, that they never ‘enjoyed better health, or made greater. 
progress, than when. they went two miles and a half, or three 
miles, daily, to school. ‘Supposing, however, the most remote 
scholars to live only at about the ‘distance of two miles from the 
school, one house will then accomthodate all the older children 
upon a territory of sixteen square miles, or four miles square. 

nder such an arrangement, while there were four schools in a 
territory of four miles square, č. e., sixteen square miles, for the 
younger children, there would be one Central School for the older. 
Suppose there is $600 to be divided amongst the inhabitants of 
this territory of sixteen square miles, or $150 for each of the 
four districts. -. Suppose, farther, that the average wages for the 
male teachers is:$25, and for female $12 50 per month. If, 
according to the presènt system, four male teachers are employed 
for the winter term, and four female for the summer, each of the 
summer and winter schools may be kept four months. The 
money would: then be exhausted; ὁ. e., four months summer 
school at $12 50=$40, and four months winter, at $25—$190 ; 
both=$150.'' But according .to the plan suggested, the same 
money would pay for six months summer school instead of four, 
in'éàch of the four districts, and for a male teacher's school eight 
months, at $35 d month, instead of four at $25 a month, and 
would then leave $20 in the treasury. . 

« By this plan, the great superiority of female over male train- 
ing for children under eight, ten or twelve years of age, would 
be secured; the larger scholars would be separdted from the 
smaller, and thus the great diversity of studies and of classes in 
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the same school, which now crumbles the teacher's time into dust, 
would be avoided ; the female schools would be lengthened one 
half; and the length of male schools would be doubled, and for 
the increased 6ompensation, a teacher of four-fold qualifications 
could be employed. * * * ‘We have not yet brdught 
the power of united action to bear with half its force upon the 
end or the means of education. I think it will yet be found 
more emphatically true in this department of human action, than 
in any other, that adding individual means multiplies social 
ower.’ E 

a By the establishment in each society," says Mr. BARNARD, 
* of one Central School, or one or more union sehools, for the 
older children, and more advanced. studies, the district school 
wil be relieved of at least one half the number of classes and 
studies, and the objections to the employment of female teachers 
gn the winter, on account of their allegéd inability to govern and 
instruct the older boys, will be removed. As the compensation 
of female teachers is less than one half that paid to males, every 
‘instance of the employment of a female teacher in place of a male 
teacher in the district school, will save one half of the wages 
paid to the latter, which can be expended in increasing, partly 
the wages of the former, and partly the wages of the male teacher 
in-the Ü 
amount of money now expended in three districts, on three female 
teachers in summer, and three male teachers in winter, will em- 
ploy three female teachers for the whole length of the summer 
and winter school, and one male teacher for the winter, at an 
advance of one third or one half of the average rate of wages 
paid to each. t 

« This arrangement will thus lead to the more permanent em- 
ployment of a larger number of female teachers, at an advanced 
compensation, thus holding out an additional inducement to 
females of the right character and qualifieations, to teach in 
the district school. It will also reduce the demand for male 
teachers, except of the highest order of qualifications, and in- 
crease the wages of those who are employed. In both ways it 
, will diminish the expense, the loss of time, and other evils of a 
constant chahge of teachers in the same school, and give perma- 
nence and character to the profession of the teacher. It will 
enable the teachers of the several schools to introduce studies, 


discipline and instruction appropriate to each. In the distrigt , 


primary school, the younger children need no longer be sut 
jected to the discomforts and neglects which they now experi- 
ence, ΟΥ primary studies be crowded one side, to make room for 
the higher branches. In the. Union or Central School, ‘the 
scholars, coming, as they would, from the-primary school, well 


nion or Central School. It will be found that the same . 
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grounded in the fundamental branches, will be prepared to 
enter profitably upon studies which are now pursued to advan- 
tage only in Academies and other private schools of a similar 
grade. Thus, all that is now accomplished in the district 
school, will be better done, the course of study very much ex- 
tended, and the advantages of:a more thorough and complete 
education be more widely diffused.” 


A’ GRADED SYSTEM FROM THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


If it should be found impracticable for each town to maintain 
a Central School, whose highest department should be able to 
fit youths to enter our Colleges and Universities, then a Count 
High School should be provided for that purpose; and in both 
the Town Central School, and the County High School, tuitiofi 
should be equally free as in the primary schools, and provision 
should be made for their sharing in the School Fund apportion; 
ment. Then we should have a complete public educational sys- 
tem, graded from the primary school to the State University— 
in which, too, at the earliest possible period, instruction should 
also be made entirely free. By such a graded system, Acade- 
mies and private schools would necessarily be supplanted by 
cheaper and better educational institutions; and they ought to 
be, as from their very nature, the poor would necessarily be 
excluded from their privileges and benefits—for we do not 
often find such a friend of his race as J. L. PICKARD, of the 
Plattville Academy, who has generously educated, free of 
charge, many a poor youth thirsting after knowledge. ' With 
such a system, we should soon find not only our State Univer- 
sity, but all our other Colleges and Universities, filled to over- 
flowing with the noble-hearted, ambitious youths of Wisconsin, 
earnestly seeking the highest intellectual attainments within 
their reach, preparatory to entering upon the largest sphere of 
human usefulness. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In 1853, the Legislature of Massachusetts passed a law pro- 
viding for forty-eight State scholarships—each of these scholars 
properly prepared to enter college, and having undergone a 
thorough examination, is selected by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and is entitled from the State to $100 per yearfor his four 
years collegiate course in any college within the State he may 
select for the purpose. ‘Twelve are chosen annually from dis- 
tricts in their proper order; and so, in the course of four years, 
the full complement is made up; and ever after, as twelve grad- 
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uate yearly, that number must be annually chosen to supply the 
vacancies. : At the close of each year, each of.these ‘State 
scholars, before being able to draw :his hurdred dollars, must 
produce a certifieaWb.from the President:of the college he is 
attending, to the effect that. he Yanks,. in ‘point of scholarship, 
with the first half of students of the institution: .and failing in 
this, his scholarship;i8 declared ‘vacated, andis filled by the 
appointment of some one: prepared to enter the same class left 
yacant, so as to keep up the regular number of annual gradu- 
ates. Preference in the selection is given to those most mer- 
itorious and' most neody. ο. 

“ Sufficient: time.has not elapsed," says: thé Report: of ‘the 
State Board of Education of 1856, “ to justify an’ opinfon of 
the merits of this measure, based upon experience; ‘yet: every 
circumstance known. to the Board of Education leads to the eon- 
clusion that the expectations of the State will-be fully realized. 
The specific object of the Act is to furnish competent teachers 
for the High Sceools; and there has never been a time when 
the demand for such teachers was greater. There are probably 
one hundred High Schools in Massachusetts, and the number 
of towns required by law to maintain such schools is annuall 
increasing. These schools ought all to be supplied with well 
educated, thorough teachers.. In addition to this manifest want 
of our own, there is a constant, and in some cases, pressing de- 
mand, for teachers of different grades to go into other States. 
This demand has in a few instances borne hard upon our own 
schools. It-is not, of course, the primary object of our sys- 
tem to furnish teachers for other States, nor does it seem to be 
wise to attempt any restriction. It ie no trifling compliment to 
our system of public instruction, that it furnishes teachers 
whose services are desired by the citizens and governments of 

‘other States." as ' 

Something of the kind, I venture to suggest, would' prove ex- 
ceedingly useful and desirable in our State. It would stimu- 
late the youth in our primary and higher schools to noble emu- 
lation. The State scholarship, while it would assist and en- 

' courage many a poor young man to pursue a thorough collegiate 
course, should yet be regarded as a reward of thie highest merit. 
Let there be established one hundred State scholarships, one 
for each Assembly gistrict, and the remainder to be chosen 
from the State at large—twenty-five-to be appointed annually, 
by the State Board of Education; upon recommendation-of the 
County Superintendents, or other proper peraons, after due ex- 
amination, and thorough preparation to enter college; and for a 
period of four years, if a certain required scholarship be main- 
tained, in the State University, or other regular :College;or 
4 
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‘University in the State, each ‘State scholar to receive from tlie 

State fifty dollars. annually, on condition that he pledge hit- 
self. to engage in the business of tedching, within the State, 
for: term of time equal to that for which hè shall havé received 
such bounty; and if he shall fail :so to : teach,- if in competent 
health, he shall refund the money-80' received from the State, or 
render himself liable to an action at law for its recovery. 

This would require the sum of $5,000 annually, and, I doubt 
not, its appropriation in this direction, would prove a powerful 
stimulus to the youth of the State to seek these State scholar- 
ships, and would eventually secure a noble annual addition to 
the number of highly qualified teachers for our High, Central 
and Normal Schools.: Every such encouragement on the part 
of the State, would tend to elevate. the standard of Common 
School education among us, foster ‘and encdurage our Universi- 
ties and Colleges, and provide’ for our future wants, a class of 
superior instructors for our higher graded schools. 


TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. . 


1 


The frequent incapacity of Town Superintendents to proper- 
ly examine and determine the qualifications of candidates for 
teachers’ certificates, has been already referred to; and a Coun- 
ty Examining Board'of three persons, composed of the County 
Superintendent, and two practical teachers, has been suggested 
a8, in my opinion, the best remedy for this great evil.” Could 

. this, or some similar change be adopted, a multitude of evils 
would at once be obviated. But if such change be deemed im- 
practicable or premature$ I would suggest that for the purpose 
of examining teachers and granting certificates, that two practi- 
cal teachers in each town be recommended by the teachers of 
such town to the Town Board of Supervisors for their approval 
and appointment, to be associated with the Town Superintend- 
ent for the purpose of examining and granting certificates to 
qualified candidates for the teacher’s profession. While I 
should regard this as a step in an improved direction, I should 
still look μα it as infinitely inferior to an able County Exam- 
ining Board wlio would make thorough and impartial work of 
their examinations, and grade the cértificates according to 
merit. . 5 - 

If neither a County nor Town Examining Board be provided, 
then some legislation will be needed with reference to the remo- 
val of a Town Superintendent for refusal or neglect to perform 
‘his duties. When a member of the District Board refuses to 
pun his duty, or declines to obey a decision of the State 

uperintendent, his office is declared vacant, and filled accord- 
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ingly. Buta Town Superintendent:may-~as, has actually been: | 
done—refuse,; put of mere spite, to examine a.canilidate for. a; 
teaeher’s certificate, to whom he has :$wo or three times previ- 
ously granted a certificate; whose moral character is good, and 
whose services as teacher are greatly desired by his district; 
and though the aggrieved party appeals to the "State Superin- 
tendent, and the latter should decide against the action. of the: 
Town Superintendent as unjust and arbitrary, yet I know of no 
way of enforcing.such decision—no way ‘of oe the office 
vacant. It 18 true, the Town Board of Supervisors have power 
to make a temporary appointment whenever a Town Superin- 
tendent may be unable” to perform the duties’ of his ` office; 
but there is, so far a8 I know, no power to remove for unwilling- 
ness or refusal to perform those duties. . As the.law now is, the, 
State Superintendent’s décision may be mocked at, a pet 
tyranny exercised over a worthy citizen, and the reasonable 
wishes of a whole district oppre sively denied, and all without 
a remedy. Such power is not in accordance with the genius of 
our free institutions—equal and ‘exact justice to’all, and a remei: 
dy forevery wrong,’ : 5o "0 .7* < : E x 


` $ ᾽ " A τε US n è 
CHANGE OF TIME FOR MAKING .KEPORTS. 7 uode 


Section sixth of the School Law passed the last night of: the 
last session of the ‘Legislature contained, when published, some- 
unaccountable blunders’and incongruities which the authors of 
the law never designed. ' It was intended to specify the time 
for the District Clerks to make their annual reports not between 
the first and fifteenth days of July, in each year, and bear 
ing date the first of July, but between the fist and tenth 
days of September, bearing date the first: of September 
—thus making the school year close, as formerly, the 31st of 
August. This arrangement of dates best corresponds with’ the 
time now designated by law for the Town Superintendent to 
make his report, which is between the fificenth.and twenty-fifth 
days of September; the Clerks of the Boards of Supervisors to 
make theirs on or before.the tenth -day of October, and the State 
Superintendent on or before the:tenth day of December. ` + 

If the school year were to ‘close ‘the 86th of Funo, as the law: 
now erroneously provides, it would prove s serious hardship úp- 
on saeh districts as are. unable: to: maintam s/ wintet: s y 
and depend upon: the sumamer:;fpr their: three:months’ school.. 
It leaves a long and wanéedssary gap. between the 15th‘of July 
and 25th.of September in whiol;for.the Town Superintendent o- 
make his report, when ten ps 8 would be sufficient, and was so 
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intended. In view of the difficulties which the law, in this par- 
tienlár; if ‘enforced; would involyé the districts, I directed the 
District Gle£ks, with the approval ef the Governor, to make 
their: reports the pasé year between the first'ánd tenth daye of 
September, bearing. date the first of that: month, and they ac- 
cordingly did'so,’ If the present ilistrict-system is adhered to, 
it: willbe necessary io remedy- the; defects. in the law here 
pointed out. . νιον» 
ο ' + TATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The annual, meéting of this body of educational laborers, is 
subserving a very useful an impoffa t-purpose both to them- 
selves and the people. If there could h py auxiliary Associa- 
tion’ formed in every eounty in thé State, ta report to the State 
Association; and the full proceedings -of the- latter, including 


* 


such essays of mérit as are read before it, together with an ab-- 


e 


stract.of the reports of the County Associations, be reported to 
the Legislature-fof publication, or to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, or, State: Superintendent, to be appendéd to the Annual 
Report of thé latter, if deemed worth’ it,—if this could be 
done, much additional information of a useful and interesting 
character would be disseminated among the teachers themselves, 
and spread béfore-the people, upon the subject of the teachers’ 
vocation, labors and. usefulness. : The. State of Massachusetts 
rovides for. the annual publication of the proceedings of the 
eachers’. Assockjition oft that State. Our State Journal of. 
Education, with thé variety of mattter it is expected to furnish, 
and the space accorded to the State Superintendent for notices, 
opinions and decisions, has not sufficient room for the publication 
of the proceedings, essays and reports of the State Teachers’ 
Association; and'to be published in an embodied form as a State 
document, would give to it a far wider of ‘circulation. and 
usefulness, and ata cost couiparatively trifling. 


‘PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


At the instance o£ D. Y. Kingorn; Esg., City. Superintend- 
ent of the public schools, of Madison, there.has been organized 
iw this city a Buiblic Schsol:{A avedintion; comprising the patrons 
and; frienda.-of tie public. scheols: 1: Ehe- officers consist. of a 

ident, two Vice: Presidenta d-Secretarys a. Reader, and an 
Ἐκρωφμάνο, Committee: of. five γην A:woekly meeting is 
held, each Saturday. evening, with the folowing order of exercises: 
ls reiding the minutes of the laskmeeting; 2d,:reports:of com- 
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mittees;, 3d, report of the Supérintendent; 4&h;lectüre; or dis- 
cussion,-or both; 5th, reading communications. ‘and ‘“seleetidyis; 
and Gth, miseellaneons.businds&. -. € 20.06 00. 0. 07 07 

. The object.of ithe Association isto erente-& greater: interest 
in the minds of parehtd with. regard: to ihdcedmcatién oftheir 
children at the public school, and to awaken a spirit in the 
minds of the people which should, to some extent, appreciate 
the labors of the teachers, and ¢0-opérate with them in securin 
that intellectual training whichi would result in the hiphest'aood 
to all concexped. At was rightly judged, that-by bringing tho: 
Pc a πι πω. the supervision: of: parénts, 
and the patrons -apq teachens' into a nore intimate elation; 
offering frequent opportunities of friendly .interchange df opm: 
ion, advantages of a practical character ποπ] result to the 
children profitable alike. pt schookiamd-at, home. ο. > 6 262.0 e 

The results have; thus-fex; been inthe highest degree. satis- 
factory., Séveral lectuges- have been delivered; and. the discus 
sions of edycatjonal questions have elicited am mterest atmount- 
ing almost to enthuéiagih.: Committees: Have been ‘appointed 
each week.to visit the Several schools of the-¢ity, and report the 
result:to the Association, -: Plus is.inereased wttention: paid- to 
the publie sehpols, and. both teachérs:and "pupils ος. 
Instead of :beconting eloquent: with -indignation over: bome fan- 
cied or exaggerated; griewance, parents are moré inclined to sym- 
pathige with the'teacher in.bis dificult, painstaking ‘and respon- 
sible labors, and ¢cntribute: what:they-ean £o lighten his-burdens: 
and increase his ;joys—for the public appreciation of his [abors, 
is to the earnest, faithful teacher his ^ exceeding great reward.” 
Judging the:future of this new órgahization Bgthe past, we may 
confidently expect that it will béeome a frture'in:onr'edücation- 
al system, destined-to confer mutual'beaefits and lasting bless- 
ings upon both schools amd families. :. : 

I would earnestly recommend the organization of * similár 
Agsociation in every city and township in the Síate: We need 
by every possible means im our power to enteafage the public 
teacher, and elevate-the standard of-publie education: ` Thé:com- 
mon schoolthe free dchodl, is the hope of the State. “Like 
the dew of heaven, gays President Lorin ANDREWS, of Ohio, 
* jt distils alike its ‘blessings upon the poor.ssasd-the--ieh:' Tt 
prachically-canries. dnt: those: glorious; ne ee Of -Erberty &hd 
Equality of which wb. soinuek i beast, -Every ‘child: thie’ 
broad land Was a Ged-given right tetlaim fromthe powers that: 
be, mozal.and intelleetual,ias well πα physi FA are 
We;umprigon inthe, deopest,i darkest: dumgeon. the rétek’ wis’ 
has, brutally. crippled .hi&«hild.or Wands /-but-we iidemistently 
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permit thousands of our respectable citizens to cripple and 
starve, with impunity, the deathless'energies ‘of the minds of 
our children, and. wantonly to deface the image. of God from 
their souls. The free school, andthe free school alone, affords 
to every child the privileges of. intellectual and ‘oral culture, 
and hence ix; principle, and practice too, itis right.” 


EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. 


Several of the States have madé appropriations for the wide 
dissemination of ably written tracts upon educational'topics of 
great public importance. These tracts are designed to contain 
a brief, yet strong, pointed, condensed argument, and generally 
limited to eight pages, and never exceeding sixteen pages. The 
type-setting, therefere, costs comparatively nothing—the cost 
being almost exclusively confined to paper, press-work, and 
folding, no stitehing being necessary. As many as thirty 
thousand copies of an eight page tract have been furnished in 
the Eastern States for the small sum of two hundred dollars.. 
Tracts like that of Charles Northend’s Teacher's Appeal to 
the Parents of his Pupils, on Graded Schools, Sehool Li- 
braries, Consolidation of Schoo! Districts, Improved Qualifica- 
tions in Teachers, Superiority of Female over Male Teachers 
for Primary Schools, on School Visitation, Education in its 
relations to Health, Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime, on 
Vocal Music in. Schools, Normal Schools and Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and many subjects of this kind, could be tersely and“ 
pointedly presented in a amall tract—a large edition published, 
scattered over the State through the medium of Teachers’ Con- 
. ventions and Instjtutes, and other modes of distribution, that 
would enter many families destitute of such information, and 
give a new direction to the future: career of many a parent and 
his children, and accomplish a vast.amount of good. So impor- 
tant did Mr. Barnard, when Commissioner of Common Schools 
of Rhode Island, deem this mode of reaching the mass of the 
people, that he caused upwards of ten thousahd copies of Edu- 
cational Tracts to be stitehed fo the Almanacs circulated in 
that State, which wefe sold during the winter of 1844—45, and’ 
thus they found aecess to many a family they would otherwise 
never have reached. 

In the Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of 
the State of Maine, last year, it is thus observed: “It is the 
testimony of other States, that a free circuletion of Educational 
Tracts has prepared the public mind for some of the most deci- 
sive and beneficent measures in behalf of popular education.” 
While. the Parss.is universally concoüed to ‘be the mighty lever 
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which movea the world, we should make a wisé use of ita influ- 
ence.in awakening our people to*the never-ceasing necessity of 
public education, and the best. methods for its advancement. I 
respectfully: submit, whether it would: not be true policy to 
authorize the Superintendent of Public Instruction, under the 
advice of the State Board of Education, if one be formed, to 
cause the publication through the State Printer; of ‘one or more 
Educational Tracts annually, not exceeding Bixteen pages each, 
in such quantity ashe may judge necessary, ' — 


- 
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l ; SCHOOL'ARCHXTECTUBE., .... .. 

: This subject has been already casually adverted to; but such 
is its conceded: importance, that. further reference tò it ‘Seems 
necessary. ᾽, “ The subject," says Mr.: BARNARD, in the preface 
to his valuable work-on School Architecture, ''« was forced on 
the attention of. thecauthor,in the very outset of -his- labors in 
the field of public education. Go. where he’ would, in city or 
country, he encouatered the district schoolthousé standing in 
disgraceful-contrast with every other structure designed for 
public or,domestic use. Its location, construction, ‘furniture 
and arrangements, seemed intended to hinder, and not- promote, 
to defeat and hot perfect the.work, which: was to be carried on 
Within and without. its walls. The attention ‘of parents and 
school officers was. early and ‘earnestly called to the- close con- 
nection between a good school-house and a good school, and to 
the great.principle that, to make an edifice good for school pur- 
poses, it &honld be built for children ‘at school and their teach- 
ers; for children differing im age, sex, size ahd- studies, and, 
therefore, requiring differeat -accommodations; for children 
engaged sometimes in study, and sometimes $n recreation; for 
children, whose health and suoeess in.study require that they 
should be every day, and frequently,.in the-opien air, for erer- 
cise and recreation, and at all times «supplied with- pure air to 
breathe; for children,. who are to occupy it in the hot days of 
summer, and ‘the cold: days of winter, and {6 oceupy'it -for 

eriods of time in different paris of the day, in positions which 
boire wearisome, if the seats are not in all: respects comforta- 
ble, and which, may affect symmetry. of form and length iof: life, 
if the construction and relative heights of the seats and desks 
which they occupy are mot: properly-aétended to+-for children, 
whose manners anil morals, whose habits of ‘order, cleantihess 
and punctuality, whoke temper, love of: study and of: the ‘school; 
are, in no inconsideyable degree, affected by the: attracti¥e’ or 
repulsive location -and appearance, the out-door afrangémehts, 
and the internal construction of the place where they spend, or 
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should spend, a large part of the most impressible period of 
their lives. This place,*too, it should bia borne in mind, is. tò 
be occupied by.a teacher, whose own health.and daily happiness 
re affected by mogt of the various nirenmbtenpes above alluded 
fo, and whose best plang of order, classification; discipline and 
recitation may-be -utterly haffód, or grdatly promoted;- by the 
manner. in. which. the .scheel-hduse ‘map be: located, lighted, 
warmed, ventilated dnd seated, ™ . :. te Fis toam t 
. SIE anyone doubts,” saya Hon,:H.-H. Barney, in his Ré- 
port as Commissioner. of Common Schools of '€)hiu,in i855, 
* the intimate connection between good school-houses and good 
Schools, let him consider how difficult it. generally is to induce 
a good teacher to go'into a district whére the school-house is 
too small, badly constricted, iniproperly seated, uüpleasantly 
located, without the requisite means of ventilation, destitute of 
play grounds-and ovt-baildings; and, more’impértant- sti; how 
difkcult it 18 to-seoure regulatity of attendance;'and "render the 
school attraptiwe.. If he still doubts. the: indispensible agency 
of good schogl-kouses:in.oreating good schools,- let, liim, as -he 
travels through the State; stop: and contemplate the- forlorn, 
gloomy and.repulsiye aspect of some of those ancient tequatters' 
on the. public highway; let: him-enter them, and note their dinin- 
itive size, rough and filthy floors; low ‘ceilings, dilapidated desks, 
slab sesta, dingy walls, and their unhappy and ‘cheerless in- 
mates; and after he has observed the mlovenliness, disérder, 
coarseness, vulgarity, and the marké.of obscenity on the very 
walls of the building, let-him listen to the recitations, and ob- 
serye how perfectly they carrogpond with the condition of 
things already noticed. Thom let him pass on until he comed 
to one of those tasteful, attractive; elegant :school-louses, with 
which the State is beginning to be honored. and blessed; ‘and 
after viewing its fine proportions; pleasant site, and ample play- 
ground, let Him enter it-and examine its süperior favilities fo? 
the-gugcessfyl proseention.of study, its. exellent atrangements . 
for promoting ὦμο edhvenience, health and conifort of-the teacher 
and pupils, for forming im them habits of neatnessy order, testé 
and purity, and for exciting them to make ‘high attainments, aid 
aim at honorable distinction. -Det him extend his observationd 
still further, πὰ he-will find not only the building located and 
constructed with special reference to the laws of health, mind 
. pud morals, replete with everything that can delight the eye and 
gratify the taste, and admirably adapted to cultivate courteous 
manners, to inspire refinement of feeling, and. to promote habits 
of study and theught, but he will-actually find neatness’ and 
order among the pupils, skillful teaching, prompt and accurate 
recitations, refined manners, and good morals. - 
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. The explanation-of:.thia :atriking contrast: in- -the charactet 
and condition of the two schools is easy. The cheebless:and 
forhidding appearamee: of: the: schoal-house first deseribed, "its 
utter destitution of evérs convenience and comfort, had; from 
time jmmemorial; repelled fren it all good. teachers, while :the 
other had- been equally effectite.in attracting ‘them. ; Shewoug 
a sahool-house- where you will which. by: the combined action.of 
time and ruthless hands has become a monument of dilapidation 
and ruin, presenting, in its dingy and.repuleive aspect, {πὸ per- 
fact image of, desolation and (sheerless:ipéverty; ‘aiid. wb: wil 
show you s school.imperfect keeping with the-tenernent which it 
ogeupies. ee ee PA QS Oe 

“How gratifying, thenj:te be. able- to iassure the:friends of 
popular educhtion, throughout the. State, that a large. majority of 
our common schoolihqusea are reported * gbod,’ and that ir many 
of „eur. cities, towne and villages, large namber. of. school- 
honses may now be seen;.te: which the following beautiful:de: 
scription of -a model schoel-house in another State;: will'substan- 
tially apply: “Fts generdus size, its graceful proportions, and 
the good taste displyed:án:the finish, produce the most. agreeable 
impression. Taken together with ats:pleasimt grounds, if còn- 
stitutes .a view which charms the beholder; and rendérs:it- thé 
fairegt ornament of. the village which it-blesses. Within, every 
thipg.ig.in keeping with ithe:perfection which reigns withou&, > 

‘s.¢ The preservation of health, the:demends of: taste, and: the 
requirements of conyenienee, are équally: regarded malt its pró- 
visiong.and arrangements, .Eor:eseh: scholar there 18 a separatd 
degk and chair, mounted on tron supports;.and combining, in-s 
high. degree, elegance, oomfónt. and-durabihiy.. The scholars are 
seated facing the north, and on that side of the room whieh iq 
ocgupied :by the -teechen, tha walbiis wovered with; biack-boards 
and-maps, ‘There; too; wo. find, ready at hand; all needed’a 
ratus and a library, in a safe and convenient repository, he 
light is not admitted in front, to: the, great. injury of the eyes, as 
n too often d ys but ο... at ipe ex thud 

ling, aq it shoald, uppe the sides: of the ‘pupils, affordt 
the greatest supply when-most heeded, PRA ae the προς 
and.afternoen.. -Lhe warming apparsiue:is so^cornstructéd. «tto. 
diffuse an equable temperature. thromghout: the room, without 
subjecting any part-to.dxtremes-of hestand.cold; white the ap- 

aratus for ventilation -efleotually removes ‘thetairias fast ae 1t 
becomes unfit fox: breathing, and: supplies. its place-with the ure, 
unadulturated atmosphere of heaven. Mats, scrapers, clothes- 
closets, and a suitable place for fuel, are all sapplied. 

* < And there it stands, the beautiful structure, with its 
shrubbery, its flower-pots, and all other needed appurtenances 


and ornaments. There it stands, the surest guaranty of the fu- 
fure happinéss and prosperity of the community among whom it 
located. : ἢ 5 " 

, '* «τς is itself a teacher. «δὲ teaches neatness and order, it 
promotes good manners and morals. It instills inte the tender 
mind of childhood a love of the beautiful im nature-and art, snd 
proclaims to every passer-by the dignity and importance of edu- 
cation. It is not a cold abstraction; it is a living epistle to-be 
read of all. > i : a 

* < But this fit home for the school to dwell in, did not spring 
up out of the ground, like Jonah’s gourd, in a night. It cost 
treasure, and it cost labor, but it amply compensates for both. 
Such a school-house is far more economical than those of the 
poorest class. By a few simple operations in addition and: sib- 
traction, it may be shown that no district can afford to support a 
poor schoobhouse. If any one doubts it, let him sum up the 
cost of keeping up such a coneerni Let him reckon the sums of 
money ‘annually sunk in paying teachers to work without suitable 
tools and means, not:fergetting the-fact that the district will be 
compelled to employ the peorest. teachers, for the best will not 
put up with such accommodations without extra compensation. 

* € Add to this the loss of half or three-fourths of the school- 
time of the children. Calculate the value of that knowledge 
and intellectual culture which the pupils are deprived of forever: 
Compute the loss sustained ‘in injured: lungs, and spines, and 
eyes; in colds and fevers, and cohsumptions, and all the train of 
evils generated or preety by the defects of the bad sehool- 
house; and to this, add its unhappy effect upon the taste and the 
moral sentiments, those faculties which are so intimately con- 
nected with whatsoever ix lovely, aad whatsoever is of good- re- 
port. ] IRE SUE as ΜΠ 

'* < Bring together these itéma intone grand sum total, and 
then say whether amy community can afford to support a poor 
school-house: ". >s . DE MF a f 

It has been elsewhere shown, that the tótal: value of séhool- 
house property-in Wisconsin, is over one million, one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the incredse in valug‘of this yéar over -the 
last, is over two hundred and εἰσέιμύληνε thousand dollars. 
During the past year, the amount paid for teachers’ wages alone 
excebda three hundred and thirty-four thousand dollars y end 
the aggregate of the. imcrease in-sehool-howké property, and the 
amount paid for teachers'wagges, reaches,:daking the past^year, 
nearly si» hundréd thousand dollars: Is it not, then, of vast 
importance, that we everywhere have suitable -school-houses, ‘the 
very best ad&pted to the purpose we can possibly secure, in order 
that thig immense annual expenditure-may realize the largest re- 
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turns in the intellectual advancement of our children? We want 
good, comfortable, convenient, school-houses—not miserable ex- 
cuses, or mere hovels, worse than we provide for our cattle or 
horses; we need pleasant locations for them, ‘and ‘attractive’ sur- 
roundings—we need to have them warm in inter, and: yet at all 
tines properly ventilated;. How true is it, ' ^" ^^'^ > 
τ. a, We tt We müst'have air anid exercise, - 
Br f - Τὸ live, and thiive, and grow.” mete 
Standard works on ‘School Architecture are what is so inuch 
needed to guide and instruct our people inthe size, style, and 
adaptation of their school houses. ‘Several States have wisely 
provided works upon thissubject, Fe το ΕΠΗ and 
to illustrate the effect, it may be stated, that, ii 1852, the-Leg- 
islature of’ Ohio authorized the purchase and distribution of a 
copy of Barnard’s Sthoot Architecture to every township’ Board 
of Education, and local’ direetórs, în thé State. : This distribu- 
tion was followed by‘ the ‘construction - of many new houses; dnd 
the thorough repair of óld strüctutes,'on triéd and approved plans 
- of afrangement and furniture--over half a million of dollars 
were expended for thesé objects iñ the single year of 1854. '. 
If provision is madé'for Township Libraries, I would by all 
means have placed in eath a copy of the three standard’ ‘works 
on: School Architecture—the pioneer work-of its kind, Barnard’s 
School Architecture, Burrowe's Pennsylvania School Architec- 
ture, and Johonnot’s Country School Houses. If such a libra- 
ry ‘system should find no favor with: this Legislature, I would 
still earnestly suggest an appropriation from the Βόλου]” Fand 
Income sufficient tò furnish each township iw the State.with a 
copy of each of these. works, to- be “deposited with: tie Town 
Superintendent, to loan out for'the use’ of districts: ‘erecting’ or 
repairing school houses. A State like ours, erésting -amnusily 
neatly: five huiidred school edifices, and exending‘for that par- 
pose over & quarter of a million of dollars, ought“to “have Wafe, 
judicious and economical guides in: a matter óf such momentous 
Importance, both in a pecuniary‘and intelleetüal point: of view. 
These works on School Architecture are the ‘guides we need, 
arid all three,.finely illustrated, could be óbtained "àt^wholesaté 
rates, for about four and a half"dollers, $ * ^75 matr ᾿ 
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WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This periodical, under its preśént able and efficient manage- 
ment, has better succeeded in, its aims and pusposes. during, the 
past ‘year, than at ‘any former period. , Expressions, of; general 
satisfaction and approval have come up. from -allparts ofthe 
State, since the opinions and.decisipns of. the Department have 
been regularly published in its ame: , kt has-been made the 
a 
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medinty-of ‘elrenjars from the Depariment.to Town and District 
Bchoel.ofüpers, and. hes thua served a wery beneficial purpose, 
Susha medium ‘of communivation,. between the Department of 
Publie Instruction and the twelve thousand Town and District 
school officers in the State, is of the utinost:yalue and conveni 
ence. As no other State Department bas sueh.a constant and 
increasing correspondence ip carmy on, every such aid as the 
Moya of , Mducation affords, 16, nd must continue to ,ha,re- 
garded: gs. a valuable Bannan, pk reef ae wal ot the same time, 
98 a eal service dothe pubiic. The State thys far haa paid bug 
fifty conta percopy-—byt half the ordinary subscription; price 
Qr the necessary pan ber νῷ pye to each Town nye 
intendent and District peg State,—a, sum which haa; 
moskof the time, heen lesa than the actuat cost. 1. think it bus 
An-gobof justice, that the State -shoyld pay a fair and just 

uivalent for this xeally useful, Journal; and; as some. of the 
aanl offigers to hom it is sent, complain that they have the 
postage ο pay, and some few even refuse.to take it oup of the 
post-effice on that agcount, T would suggest, that the State Sy, 
nerinonagat be authorized to allow ity, publisher fifteen centg in 
addition per copy, onthe express condition that he pro-peys the 
postage en the qntire number sent putin behalf of the State. |, 


"T . 'SdHoon REGISTERS. ^... Sag 
"Fhe Statea nf Massachüsetts, Penusylvania, and many other 
fStatés, furnish the School Registers for the use of the publie 
Bcheble. Jt tends to gite- more aystem nnd uniformiiy, thaà 
Where lef, a&-h& present; for the District. Clerks to provide them 
e+ theiexpense of bhb distriet. : It 18 extremely probable, that 
ying meen y. District Glerks,fail to comply. with this. very impor: 
tem previsión of'lew,.. When printed forms are‘ furnished, they 
eoa&the;pebple mary ‘times dver,.in thé aggreate, what 
tbey if the State hada langé: quantity. printed. from thg, 
seme formakoa time; aad;aeleng'as the people have the ẹmi 
pense topay ἐᾷ. either cage, it, would not only prove true econo- 
ΒΡ ἐφ Heve;tha, State furnish the Sohool Registers, through the 
Department of Public Instruction; bit would: produce more sys: 
tematic uniformity, and hence greatly increase their usefulness. 


μεν TRAVELING, FUND. 


In eómplisnce with the uirement of law, I would report 
that-with a view to making-thorough inquiries in regard to the 
School Library systems of other States, and other matters per- 
taining: to public education, T p at pat of the past summer and 
autumn in visiting the States of Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
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_tucy, Michigan, Pennsylvania; New Jeray, New 'York,:;Masss- 
λος, Bhode I Is is npe ticus aah ihe: Rreyince.of Uppér 
Denn da. pier f fa penult With the- Supemntendents of 
Public Tnstruction of mast, of .thege States, andtumaby: of the 
most disting Me hed τ of the a feel iria in 
pared than 1 m eryige 8 «fo. &peskt uadepstandingly~ ofthe 
wants and defects of, eur ownuaystem ; Buddi pointing shen oui, 

as T axe hi rf ully endeayoged ta-do,,Ehaveiganerally aimed to 
fortify my, ze Sate we le. ‘math. buch, ssnfhotities acad 


experiences of teg.. ag Were deleulated, Yin -niy ‘estinie- 
tion, to pus mg em with 1,494]. confident, :éierefons, 
that my e opal fous αι of kw months beg rebultod;and 
is likely ‘to is ier Drage benefi . to ithed publie 
school interea AE Hi fe fate, fanny. years deel dicti. spem 
in traveling and να ον. Quos Lot ge THe s πα 

Owing to i time "rsen siari to 1 theapilopaaittion and 
publication, af the ie ction, of choldan; aid my own 
absence foin th ihe S lets opportuni. Deen had dor tree 
cling and ien is in the d ofhavitise havebeon 


desirable. τω De ride. deeds ‘State Sue 
perintendent, κά senis ben found: time. during 
the year, amid, Pu heavy: eoxrespendence et 
F3 epartment, a 5 fend, Mei Meis iie voounbios 
Dane, Do Colymbi dams, ‘Lowa; = 

Rig bland, as well alge to um Per parilan prins cf ἂν ili, md 
lecture’ üpan. in’ qdugptiqnal eet 3 al stmount expended 
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ο ολο σα — s οὐ ποτα 


In April last, T made a spécial report tó” MMC 
ώς ‘of ‘Tew ΜΎΤΗ tò- d "distributig m 


Unabridged Dictionary. In order to a fur ‘<u ir) 
the matter, I will Tepbat some “Of the’ i B | then | i i 


making such‘ addition’ ἀκ thé facli in the case , sal Jars 
reegived the following eo pies of the wo k age Ἰν ang J 


office iat Ea Ὃν 
τ ffi ? y op 2. pane ej 


January 4 “1858: froni ind Stati Sa jerinten Db. epe δε.» ΄ 
Maroh: 18, 1868, fr x ο, sies. RUND 


arch. 24, 1: 858) fom Clerk etia Ut, ας HD: 
Men 2 pe TR Re Tess iadubs UN. pe uf 
une'6, 1 η trom fown 


sinteni i Hs r wae vee E 
June. 35, 1958, from M Deed ds, ining ipee ME ον l " ΠΠ 
July 8, 1858; from Town. Snperinteadan 


Total, . "m 7 


trt nr apepre pigie TP 
Of this Lumber B50 have been. distributed, Aovording fe lum; 
upon affidavits ‘furnished, and receipts taken therefor. ^ These 
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were‘all distributed to thé'several towns and districts in the or- 
der of their application; and the seven" copies on' hand, have 
been wig de to.towns entitled: to them, but have not been sent 
for, nor directions given as to the mode of forwarding them to 
their destination. ` ᾽ Er : on 
There are now on file in this Department applications for 332 
Dictionaries, and these do-not include all the. unsupplied towns 
and districts. It is now nearly four years since the State com- 
xaenoed the policy of sup lying esch school district with a cop 
of Webster's Uscbeidgét. icttonary ; and those districts whic 
have, from: various causes, been sò long delayed, ought’ not 
surely to be put off any longer. As the larger portion of the 
State has been supplied at the expense of the School Fund In- 
nome, it is but just and propet' that the remainder should be 
promptly supplied from the same source. 
The Btate has, altogether, purchased and paid for, 3,350 copies 
at fouridollars each. I should think it safe to presume that 100 
copies, beforé the cómmeneemert of my: term of office, hever 
reached the districts; and remain unaccounted for; some, I have 
reason io think, were stolen before their delivery from the rail- 
road ware-house; others are-known to have been, in somé in- 
stances, squandered or misappropriated’ by "ουν Registers 
and "Tewn Superintendents; and yet others unsatisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the careless and loose mannérin which they formerly , 
were distributed by this Department. Y shħould say, then, after'a 
careful] examination of the report of the investigating committee 


. of September, 1857, and such records as I find of their distri- 


bution in this Department, including a few copies distributed by 
order of the investigating committee in Atpust and September, 
1857, and. including also the seven copies yet on hand, that 
8,250 are all that haye reached, or will be likely to reach, the 
districts of the State. i 

. By. the recent reports, the number of separate districts in the 
State,is shown. to be 8,181, and 1,566 parts. of districte, which 
form foint districts; and estimating two and a half pee as equal 
to & district, we shall have 626 to add to the 3,181 whole dis- 
tricts, making a grand total of 3,807 districts in the State. 
Allowing that 3,250 of these have been supplied with Dictiona- 
ries, then we should, in round numbers, require 550 more copies 
to supply the deficient districts. To this should be added 
something for new districts; and something, too, for the several 
departments of. public-schools, each: of which is entitled to a 


y. 

=P should think, therefore, that 600 addifional copies will be 
required to meet the existing: démand; und. as the increase of 
districts has been 245 the past year, we may calculate on at 
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least an equal increase the coming year, and no provision would 
be made for their supply—and so long as the district system is 
maintained, and the diyiding arid ensmalling process continues, 
another year will be very sure to bring forth the usual ‘crop of 
weak an puny districts, each of which will. be entitled to a 
Dictionary. It will be for the Legislature: to determine ‘what 

royision, if any, shall be made for this class. of districts; and 
i would respectfully suggest, that a law be passed authorizing 
the purchase of such number as the Legislature may direct; on 
torms ^n least as favorable to the State as those formerly pur- 
chase d 
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THE SCHOOL O0DE. τ T 


The edition of 5,000: copies of the School Laws, directed by 
the last Legislature to be prepared arid published, has been 
complied with, and the whole edition’ is slready exhausted. 
Applications are constantly being made for more. I anticipated 
that the edition published would bé entirely’ inadequate to sup- 
ply the demand -from school officers. ο. to my ‘under- 
standing of the law, I have already sufficient authority to direct 
the printing of a new edition whenever the interests of educa- 
tion demand it. I shall think it best to await the adjournment 
of the Legislature, so as to απ. whatever revisions or 
amendments may be made during thé session. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT LIBRARY. 
The Library of this Department, after deducting historical, 


miscellaneous and school books, is exceedingly meagre. In 
such a Library, there should be found, for the use of the State 
Superintendent, and such educators as might wish to consult 
them, all the distinctive standard works on education in the 
English language. I regard this as a matter of vital interest. 
We need to know, and to avail ourselves of whatever is found 
to be of practical progress, pertaining to popular education, 
whether made in this country or in Europe. As it is, there are, 
.l am sorry to say, not ‘a dozen distinctive works on education 
in the Library, aside from a few volumes of bound reports and | 
periodicals. TEES. : 

There is a law on our Statute book authorising the purchase 
of books for the Library, to the amount of fifty dollars per 
year, but it has no appropriating clause; and there have been 
no additions made to the Library for the past five years. I 
respectfully ask the Legislature to porpra $300 for. this 
purpose, including the year 1859— which, 1 believe, is none too 
much for this important object. >. io ντ :5 70 


£74 
- THE OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT... 

. The duties of this officer involve mw anioutit of are, anxiety 
and responsibility:of no ordinary thatracter. - PHE management 
and -sdperintenddnce of nearly four thotHhnd schiovl districts, 
with;more or -léss official: intercourse’ and correspondence with 
aver twelve thousand: Town’ sad ‘District School Officers and 
Clerks of Boárde of Sipervisors—sapplying them with School 
Laws, Blanks and: Dictiornarieb,-retaninp ‘their feports for 
correction of érrers, Bo- that their‘ districtó may not lose their 
share in the State School Fund apportionment—deciding ap- 
peal cases, with an earnest wish and aim to render equal and 
exact justice to all—honireds and thousands of letters, upon 
almost.every. eogbeivable subject relating tò common seéhool 
ΤΟ, to sasW*ek—some requiring specific -boints of 
aw to be determined; amd many simply calling for judicious 
- advice to setfle and harmonize diseerdint elements—to keep in- 
formed, and properly study the school &ystenis of oà? own and 
other States—cireulars to prepaxe and send: out to the towns 
and districta—sgtatisties: to collect and arrange-—the annual and 
special reports to make, together witli a large amount of mis- 
cellaneous labors and duties to discharge,—if all thése matters, 
when. ας performed, do-not demand of the State Superin- 
tendent, and his Assistant, the most constant čare and whceas- 
ing labor, then I confess I have yet to learn in what care and 

labor consist. ag oF πι ‘ 

In an address delivered by Prof. DANIEL READ, now. of our 
State University, before the Legistature of Indiana,‘ in Dec., 
1851, he thus speaks of thé importance of this officé: , “ The 
question of who shall be the first State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Indiana, coneernü the character οἱ ‘the State, 
and its true and permanent prosperity, mire, far, than who shall 
be the first Governor under the néw Constitution, ór' Who shall 
bethe Supreme Judges, or who shall be our next United States 
Senaton. If a man isto be selected ehieffy because he belongs 
to this sett or to that sect, and I may say, to this or that politi- 
cal party, I shall pue any hutüble p which I may have 
had, in giving the office a petinahent Constitational existence. 

“We want a man for this office glowing with enthusiasm on 
the great subject.of popular eduvatién: dhe eápable'of awaken- 
ing in the breasts of others the bamë feelings which aré fervid 
in his own; aman wise in éounsét and efficient;in action af an 
industry which shall never tire, of amenity of niaunét3'aüd àd- 
dress,.and a practical góed sense which shall, ‘Win’ tlie confidence 
of the people; a:man who holds thé per of a'rezd'y writer, whose 
circulars and addresses to school officers -dnd téathers! “and 
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whose educational tracts for the people, shall, as was said, of 
those of Guizot, late: Ministér'of'Publie Püstruétióh in France, 
carry with them to eyery part-of.the State, the power of à coh- 
stant personal pre&enéé ahd infludnee} 4 már who, shall know- 
all that elsewliere has been done, or is doing, on fhé subject of 
education, but who shall possess that: sound discriminating judg- 
mént which will point out what 18 best adapted’ to Indiana. 
Such ἃ man we want-for our Superintendent, and one, too, ὅβία 
character too lofty for mere party or sectarian infliénce&; Ὃ 

‘“Where—where shall, we find such a man? We tay find 
tiehty men who would make good" Goversors, or Supreme 
Judges, or Senators, where we could not find ὕπο suitéd to^ this. 
pare Much, very mueW will, in’im ‘opinion, dépend ‘upon the 

rst Superintendent—iuch ‘of all our success in the grétt üh- - 
dertaking of universal education; besides lié shouldbe an exam- 
ple and a model to all who shgll succeed him. © ` ma 

“T here declare that, did T déem myself in any adequate" de- 
gree possessing the qualifications for this. office, and were I 
ambitious of a name; did I wish to secure à standing and repu- 
tation in Indiana ang out of it; a reputation whith should Cross 
the Atlantic, a reputation which should ὅσ down to posterity; 
above all, did I wish to be a public benefactor, and to have 
the blessings of the people of Indiana, old and young, male and 
female, resting upon my head, give me tHe office of Supeririten- 
dent of Public Instruction, rather, far rather, than offices which 
will be much more coveted, ` gene 

* Here allow me to say, to this officer let us give a compen- 
sation which will show in what estimation, as a people, we hold, 
the office, and what we expect of the man holding it. Surely, 
he who holds this great trust, and superintends an interest 
dearer to us than all other earthly intérests, and performs la- 
bors the most arduous that can task the powers of man, ought 
to be paid not less than we, pay for süperintending a canal. — 

*€ In the choice of this officer, then, we are called as a people, 
to the exervise,of one of the first, and most important duties, in 
regard to a system of general education. It is a duty, too, 
. which will have 4 bearing upon all'else that'is done in this great 
concern.” - ; 

‘Hon. CALEB Mitts, of Indiana, now'a Proféssor m Wabash 
College, thus frankly spoke of the office of Superintendent: of 
Pablie Instruction, in his last Annual Report, ih January, 1857; 
on retiring from that office: ** He must be permitted, to say with 
all plainness, that there is nothing more disastrous to personal 
comfort and official suecess, than for that functionary to go forth 
to his work under the auspices of party triumph.^ If a.stróüg 
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and bitter partisan himself, he will awaken prejudice by his very 
presence, provoke opposition by. the mere recollection: of the 
recent conflict, and soon discover his plans for progress more or 
less thwarted by influences originating in partisan intolerance. 
Even if his political antecedents have not created animosities, 
yet his party affinities will be sufficient, in the estimation of not 
` a few, to entitle him to a cool reception, and to a heartless co- 
operation. While there may he noble exceptions to the above 
remark, yet the general tendency is all in that direction. Such 
are the proclivities of human nature, that we can scarcely ex- 
pect any other result. . s 
“ Politics should have nothing to do with the selection of the 
candidate for Superintendent of Public Instruetion. It should 
-not intrude into the sacred precincts of education, nor lay its 
unsanctified hands on her ark, As well and wisely might it ar- 
rogate the power and province of dictating who should be the 
religious teacher of a community, as to, claim the right of ap- 
plying political shibboleths to educational servants. If it 
ald be the consummation of folly to make the school-master’s 
political faith the basis of his employment, how much more un- 
wise and absurd to act on that principle, in the selection of the 
individual, who shall have the supervision of both the work and 
the workman? Why subject that officer to such adverse influ- 
ences, why compel him to encounter and struggle with such re- 
lentless foes, why embarrass the work and unnecessarily impede 
the progress of an enterprise, which, by no inquisitorial torture, 
can be made to assume a partisan character, or accomplish a 
partisan mission?" i , 
~ Speaking of the constitutional brevity of the official term of 
service of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, 
Prof. MiLLS adds: “ It is a serious loss to the educational in- 
terests of the State, to be subject to such changes, as practi- 
cally deprive the commonwealth of all the benefits of the expe- 
rience of the Superintendent’s two years’ labor. Though the 
afóresaid term may be as long as the ceaseless toil and the un- 
remitting pressure of responsibility will make the office an- 
object of desire to any one, who faithfully discharges its 
arduous duties, yet the State loses not a little by the withdraw- 
al from her service of the practical experience, facility of labor, 
and minute acquaintance with the details of the system, neces- 
sarily involved in the changes incident to the aforesaid consti- 
tutional infelicity.” 
Citing these views because I fully endorse them, I should be 
.glad to see them put in practice in Wisconsin. Our Constitu- 
tion makes the office of State Superintendent elective by the 
people, and provides that his salary ‘shall not exceed the sum 
» 
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of twelve hundred dollars annually.” When he shall be elect- 
ed, and how long he shall serve, are wisely left for the Lepisla- 
ture to determine.» "The framers'of our Constitution, in order 
to remove the choice of' our Süpreme, Cireuit, and County 
Judges, as far as possible, from party influences, provided that 
their election should not take place in connection with that of ' 
other State officers; and our people have fully endorsed the 
wisdom of this provision. The office of State Superintendent 
should be equally kept aloof from party politics and party influ- 
ences. Were not the constitutional inhibition in the way, I 
would wish to see that officer chosen by a State Board of Edu- 
cation for a period of three years. As itis, I would respect- 
fully suggest, that his term of office be extended to three years, 
and his election take place at the time of thespring Town meet- 
ings. In New York, the Legislature elects by joint ballot the 
Superintendent for a term of three years; in Pennsylvania, the 
Governor appoints the Superintendent for:a term of three 
years; in Ohio, the people elect the School Commissioner for a, 
term of three years; in Massachusetts the State Board of Edu- 
cation annually elect their Secretary, whose office is the same 
as State Superintendent elsewhere, but he is practically contin- 
ued during good behavior, without reference to party. changes 
or influences; and in Upper Canada, the present able and distin- 
guished Chief Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
EGERTON RYERSON, has, for the past fourteen years, been con- 
tinued in office during all the changes in the administration of 
the Province. 
As I have always contended for the principle of paying pub- 
lic officers adequate salaries, and then holding them strictly ac- 
countable for the honest and faithful performance of their duties, 
I have no hesitation in suggesting, for the benefit of those who 
may succeed me in the office, that the State Superintendent’s 
salary be increased to the constitutional limit, $1,200 per an- 
num, and that the $600 allowed him per year for traveling ex- 
penses, be granted him unconditionally, for that purpose—the 
same as the appropriation is made to the Governor for visiting 
‘and inspecting the public institutions of our own and other 
States. California pays her Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion a yearly salary of $3,500; New York, $2,500; Louisiana, 
$2,000; Massachusetts, $1,900; Pennsylvania, $1,750; Ohio, 
Ilinois, and Missouri, each: $1,500; Indiana, 1,300; Iowa, 
$1,200; and even Rhode Island, scarcely larger in territory 
than the single county of Dane, pays her State School Com- 
missioner $1,200. Yet here in Wisconsin, with labors and 
responsibilities not less arduous or important than those of any 
other civil 2r judicial officer in the State, we pay our State Su- 
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perintendent—who, in addition to his other multifarious duties, 
serves, in all school matters, as a Court of. Appeals—a salary 
of only a thousand dollars a year, while we pay the Governbr's 
Private Secretary, Assistant Secretary of State, and Assistant 
State Treasurer $1,900 per year; and our Supreme Court and 
Circuit Juges, $2,500; the State Controller and Bank'Con- 
iroler, each $2,000; and other State officers, in addition to 
their regular salaries, receive liberal perquisites; I think any 
candid man, who has any just knowledge of the duties of the 
several State officers, civil and judicial, will feel constrained to 
acknowledge that, excepting the Governor—whose salary is so 
meagre as to be a standing disgrace to the State—the State 
Superintendent receives the least salary of them all. Whether 
our diversified educational interests—“ so unpretending," said 
SILAS WRIGHT, “yet so all pervading—so little seen, yet so 
universally felt—so little feared or courted, yet so powerful ”’— 
whether these vast interests are of less importance, and’ hence 
require a less amount of talent and application, than those per- 
taining to State finance, banking intercsts, auditing accounts, 
and adjudging criminals, I leave for others to determine. 

The office of Assistant State Superintendent has in New 
York a salary of $1,500 attached to it; and in Pennsylvania, 
$1,400. Here, in Wisconsin, we pay other Assistant State offi- 
cers $1,200 per year; and it is no disparagement to those faith- - 
ful and worthy officers to say, whose salary is none too much 
for their responsible positions, that a dozen suitable men could 
be found to fill their places, while you would find one suitable 
to worthily fill the office of Assistant State Superintendent. 
Yet he.is only allowed $800 per year. It should be $1,200, 
and I respectfully suggest, that it be increased to that amount. 

For clerk hire, the State Superintendent is allowed but $600 
per year. This is too small, by at least $200, for the amount 
of faithful labor the clerk is required to perform. New York - 
and Pennsylvania pay the clerks in their School Department 
$1,000 each, and there are two in each State. I hope a reason- 
able increase in the salary of clerk will be cheerfully granted; ` 
for his present allowance is absolutely insufficient for the decent 
support of himself and family. — . 

1 have thus endeavored to lay before the Legislature of Wis- 
consin a full, true, and faithful picture of our common school’ 
educational interests in all their diversified relations and bear- 
ings. Inal the suggestions for the modification and improve-: 
ment of our system, I have earnestly and steadily kept this one 
leading idea in view: ‘The machinery of a school system," 
as justly asserted by Hon. CALEB MILLS, one of the most de- 
voted and experienced educators in this country, “should be 
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simple in, character, -andseffective i ifs operation. Let there 
be no, upnedegsary multiplication! of offices, but a concentration. 
of duties and responsibilities,:which will do. more'to render it | 
successful thani almost «diything élse. Get these’be, clearly de- 
fined, and.the ,mannerof performing $6 plain'and simple, that 
there can be, no, reasonable- doubt of what’ is expected of all." 
Thus have I recommended the ‘concentration ‘of School Li- 
brarieg into a.single collection for each town, thùs‘ increasing 
their power for good six-fold, and lessening the: number of Li- 


Drarians from nearly four thousand, if each district had one, to © ` 


about six hundred and fifty. Thus have I urged the adoption ` 
of the system'of County “Superintendents, and a County Ex- | 
amining Board; and the totak‘abrogation of' the district system, 
to be supplanted, by;the: simpler, :cheapér, and. more efficient 
Township syskem—thus - while creating about 1,250 new school 
officers in. the zhole.State, at.the same. time doing away ‘with - 
11,400 others, showing a,eléax diminution of over ten thousand ` 
officers; and providing fora more: economical, more equal, and 
better grade of publie education— better teachers, better school- 
houses, and bettexiBupervision; and above all, cutting up by the 
roots the suicidal-polic ! off dividing’ and: ensmalling ‘districts, 
and leaving all to;attend freely, ^ without money and without 
price,” whatever school: sliould..be most convenient to them, 
without regard íp.arbitravy! district; township, of county ; lines. 
Thus, also, have urged the contentration of the management 
of the State Uniyersity, the: Normal Schools; and; to some ex- 
tent, the Conymon.Sehools; also, in à. Single State Board of Ed- 
ucation; so as to, adjust and hafmonize the éntiré'system of pub- 
lic education as a whole—and not: parcel ‘out these mighty -inter- 
ests to : different Boards, who. might, and doubtless frequently, 
would, entertain; and put in practice diversified; and perhaps 
even eláshing, methods of accomplishing the objects committed 
to their charge. οσα co τι c0 

I have suggested Xe a pce reforms because I have 
. thought they were démánded by the progressive. épitit of the ~ ' 
age, and by the earnest longings of the people. ‘‘ Wherever," 
says BANCROFT, ‘‘a permanent reform appears to have been in- 
stantaneously effected, it will be found that the happy result 
was but the sudden plucking of fruit which had slowly ripened. 
Successful revolutions proceed like all other formative processes 
from inward germs. ‘The institutions of a ‘people are always 
the reflection of its heart and its intelligence; and in proportion 
as these are purified and enlightened, must its public life mani- 
fest the dominion of universal reason. 

** The statesman, whose heart has been purified by the love of 
his kind, and whose purpose, solemnized by faith in the immuta- 
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bility of justice, seeks to apply every principle which former 
ages or his own may have mastered, and to make every advance- 
ment that the culture of his time will sustain. - In a word, he 
will never omit an opportunity to, lift his country out of the in- 
ferior sphere of its actual condition, into:the higher and better  . 
sphere. that is nearer to ideal perfection. | " 

*'The course of civilization flows on like a miphty river 
through a boundless valley, calling to the streams from every 
side to awell its current, which is always growing wider and 
deeper, and clearer, as 16 rolls along. Let us trust ourselves 
upon its bosom without fear; nay, rather with confidence and 
joy. Since the progress of the race appears to be the great 
purpose of Providence, it becomes us allto venerate the fu- 
ture. We must be ready to sacrifice ourselves for our succes- 
sors, as they in their turn must live for their posterity.” . 

That noble patriot, Joan ApaMs, when in his eightieth year, 
observed in a letter to JEFFERSON: .*'Education! oh, educa- 
tion! the greatest grief of my heart, and the greatest affliction 
of my life! To my mortification, I must confess, that I have 
never closely thought, or deliberately. reflected upon, the sub- 
ject, which never recurs to me now without producing a deep. 
sigh, a heavy groan, and sometimes tears." "How such a cone 
fession, by such aman, should quicken the gensibilities, and 
nerve the efforts and patriotism of every legislator, every public offi- 
cer, and every person connected'in any manner with the making. 
or executing our school laws, to redouble their energies in the 
noblest work in which they can possibly be engaged. Let us 
all prayerfully adopt the consecrated sentiment, and imitate its 
spirit and example, of the great Prussian’ School Counsellor, 
DINTER, who. commenced his forty years of prodigious labors, 
self-denials and charities, with this solemn engagement: ‘TI 
promised God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did 
not provide for him the best education, as a man and a Christian, 
it was possible for me to provide." 


LYMAN C. DRAPER, 


` Αιρ. of Public Instruction. 
ManisoN, Dec. 10th, 1858. E 
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EDUCATIONAL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


OBLIGATIONS OF PARENTS TO Socrery.—A parent who sends 
his son into the world uneducated, does a great injury to man- 
kind as well as to his own family, for he defrauds the community 
of a useful citizen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance.—— Chancellor 


Kent. 


A FORCIBLE TRUTH FORCIBLY. Pur.—The mobs, the riots, 

. the burnings, the lynchings pérpetrated by the men of the pres- 

ent day, are perpetrated because of their vicious or defective 

education when children. We see and feel the havoc and the 

ravage of their tiger passions now, when they are full grown, 

p» it was years ago when they were whelped and suckled.— 
ent, ' 


Striking THovent.—If poor children are not trained up in 
the way they should go, they will certainly be trained up in the 
way they should not go, and, in all probability, will persevere 
in 16, and become miserable themselves and mischievous to soci- 
ety, which, in event, 18 worse, upon account of both, than if 
they had' been exposed to perish in their infancy. — Bishop 
Butler. : eo 


? 


ELEVATE THE MAsses.—The plan of this nation was not, 
and is:not, to kee how many individuale we can.raise up, wlio 
shall be distinguished, but to see how high, by Free Schools: 
and Free Institutions, we can raise the great mass of population. 
— kev, John Todd. 


EbuGATION or A THREEFOLD CHanAcTER.— Education is the 
proper training of the whole man—the thorough and simmetri- 
cal cultivation of all his noble faculties. If he were endowed 
with a mere physical nature, he would need—he would receive 
—none but a physical training. On the other hand, if he were 
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a purely intellectual being, intellectual culture would compre- 
hend all that could be included in a perfect education. And 
were it possible for a morał being to exist without either body 
or intellect, there would be nothing but the heart or affections to 
educate. But man is a complex and not a simple being. He is 
neither all body, nor all mind, nor all heart. In popular lan- 
guage, he has three natures, a corporeal, a rational, and a moral. 
These three, mysteriously united, are essential to constitute a 
perfect man; and as they all begin to expand in very early 
childhood, the province of education is, to πλαν and agsigt, and 
shape the development;’.to tfain-and strengthen, and" discipline 
neither of them alone, but each according to its intrinsic and 
relative importance.—President Humphrey. 


VALUE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL- KwowLWDer.— Every person 
should be acquainted with the organizatión, stricture and func- 
tions'of- hig own body—-the house in which he lives: ~ He should 
know the conditions of.health, and the causes ‘of. the numerous 
diseases that flesh is heir to, in order to avoid them, prolong his 
life, and multiply his means.of usefulness. If these things are 
not otherwise learned, they should be taught—the, elements of 
. them, at least—in our :primaty Schools. ra Combe...  ᾿ 
E j ο ud ————À ! EET nt $ 

MERE CULTIVATION or INTELLECE Not SurrIÓIENT. Most 
men leaye out, or regard as of very- little importance, some of 
the essential elements of a good education. They seem to for- 
get that the child has a conscience and a heart to be educated, as 
well as an intellect. If ihey-do not lay too much stress on 
mental culture, which, indeed, is-hardly, possiblé, they:ley by 

" far too little upon that-which' 15 moral and religious. . They-6x- 
' peét to elevate the child.to his proper station in- society-—to 
. make him wise and happy—an honest man—a .virtuous: citizen 
and a good patriot, by furnishing him with a comfortable-school- 
housé, suitable class books, competent. teachers, and, if 16.418 ' 
poor, paying his quarter bills, while they greatly underrate;:if 
they do not entirely overlook, that high moral training, without 
which knowledge is the power of doing evil rather. than -zood. 
elt may possibly nurture up a.race. of, intellectual giants, but 
‘like the sons of Anak, they will be far readier to, trampleidown 
' the Lord's heritage than to‘ protect and cultivate it.—President 
Humphrey. V ριον μμ 
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CHILDREN Must BE TRAINED SOMEWHERE.—Liet it be borne 
in mind, that all the children in every community, wil be edu- 
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cated somewhere and somehow; and that it deyolves upon, citi’ 
zen$ and parents to determine whether the children of the pres- 
- ent generation shall receive. their training in, Ze school-house 
or en the streets; and if in the former, whether in good or poor 
schools. Prof. Mayhew, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Michigan. § 77 °° | ts 


ΤΠΕ Work or Epucation.—I fear we do not fully realize 
what is meant when we speak of the improvement of the mind. 
I fear'it is not, yet enough considered by legislators'or parents, 
that there dwells in every tational being,’ an "intellect. endowed 
with a portion of the faculties which forni the glory and happi- 
ness of our nature, and which, developed and exerted, are ‘the 
source of all that makes man to differ essentially from the clod 
of the valley. “Neglected and uneultiyated, deprived of its ap- 
propriate-nourishment, denied the‘discipliné which is necessary 
to its healthy growth, this divine principle all but expires,” and 
the man whom it was sent to enlighten sinks down, before his 
natural death, to his kindred dust. {rained and instructed, 
strengthened by wise discipline, and guided by pure principle, 
it ripens intó'an intelligence but a little lower than the angels. 
This is the worth of education. ~The early years of life, are 
the period when it must commonly be obtained; and, if , this 
‘ opportunity is lost, it is too often a-loss which nothing can re- 
pair.— Edward: Everett: e 


CULTIVATE THE MORAL NaturEe.—Keeping all the while in 
view the object of popular education, the fitting of the people, 
by moral as well as intellectual discipline, for self-government, no 
one can doübt that any system of instruction which overlooks 
the training and improving of the moral faculties, must be 
wretchedly and fatally defective.’ So farfrom crime and, mere 
intellectual cultivation being dissociated in history and statis- 
ties, we find them, unhappily, old acquaintances and tried 
friends. , Το neglect the moral powers in education is to educate 
not quite half the man. To cultivate the intellect only is to 
unhinge the mind and destroy the balance of the mental pow- 
ers; ét is to light up a recess, only the better to see how dark it 
és. And if this is all that is done in popular education, then 
nothing, literally nothing, is done toward ‘establishing popular 
virtue, and forming a moral people.— Hon. Daniel D. Barnard. 


Epucation DrssrPATES THE Evins or laNoRANGE.—lgno- 
rance is one principal cause of the want of virtue, and of the 
immoralities which abound:in the world. Were we to take a 
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. Survey of the moral state of the world, as delineated in the his- 
tory of nations, or as depicted by modern voyagers and travel- 
lers, we should find, in almost every instance, that ignorance 
of the character of the true God, and false conceptions of the 
nature of the worship and service he requires, have led, not 
only to the most obscene practices and immoral abominations, 
but to the perpetration of the most horrid cruelties.—Dr. 
Dick. ` 


EDUCATION INCREASES THE PRODUOTIVENESS OF LABOR.— 
Education has a power of ministering to our personal and ma- 
terial wants beyond all other agencies, whether excellence of 
climate, spontaneity of production, mineral resources, or mines 
of silver and gold. Every wise parent—every wise surement 
desiring the prosperity of its children, even in the most worldly 
sense, will spare no pains in giving them a generous education. 
—Horace Mann. 


Money VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE.—In proportion a8 man’s 
intelligence increases, is his labor more valuable. A small 
compensation is the reward of mere physical power, while skill, 
vombined with a moderate amount of strength, commands high 
wages. The labor of an ignorant man is scarcely more valuable 
than the same amount of brute force; but the services of an 
intelligent, skillful person are a hundred fold more productive. 
—Prof. Mayhew. 


, 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE EDUCATED.—The hand is found to 
be another hand, when guided by an intelligent mind. Individu- 
als, who, without the aid of knowledge, would have been con- 
demned to perpetual inferiority of condition, and subjected to 
allthe evils of want and poverty, rise to competence and inde- 

endence by the uplifting power of education. In great estab- 
ishments, and among large bodies of laboring men, where all 
services are rated according to their pecuniary value—where 
there are no extrinsic circumstances to bind a man down to a 
fixed position, after he has shown a capacity to rise above it— 
where, indeed, men pass by each other, ascending or descending 
in their grades of labor, just as easily and certainly as particles 
of water of different degrees of temperature glide by each other 
—under such circumstances ‘it is found, as an almost invariable 
fact, other things being equal, that those who have been blessed 
with a good common school education, rise to a higher and a 
higher point in the kinds of labor performed, and also in the 
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rate of wages received, while the Im sink like ‘dregs, and 
are always found at the bottom.—Prof. Mayhew,.. 


è 
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Iv 1S THE INTEREST OF PROPERTY TO EpUCATE ÁLL.—Prop- 
erty is deeply interested in the education of all., There is no 
farm, ‘no bank, to. mill, no shop—unless it be.& grog-shop— 
which is not more valuable and more profitable'to its owner, if 
located among a well educated, than if surrounded .by an igno- 
rant population. Simply as a matter of interest, we hold αἱ to 
be the duty of Property to itself, to provide Education for All. 
— Horace Greeley. | br d. Wu d 


EDUCATION THE PARENT ‘oF MATERIAL /RICHEB.-—À, mass 
of facts, collected by Horace Mann from the most &üthentic 
sources, seerh to prove ‘incontestably that education is not’ only 
_& moral renovator, and a multiplier of ‘intellectual power, but 
that it is also the most prolific parent of material riches. It 
has a right, therefore, not only to be included in ‘the grand 'in- 
ventory of a nation’s resources, but to be placed at the, very 
head of that inventory. It,is not only the most honest and 
honorable, but the surest means .of amassing’ property. ' Con- 
sidering education, then, ag a producer of vid, it follows that 
the more educated a people are, the more ‘they ‘will abound in 
. all those conveniences, comforts and satisfactions, which money 
will buy; and, other things being. equal; the increase of" compe- 
tency and the decline of pauperism will be measurable on ‘this 
scale.—Prof. Mayhew. ` 

Tuz GERM or Crime.—He is πο more physically. blind, or 
bereft of his natural senses, who cannot see a culprit in the 
hands of a‘ sheriff, or a criminal court with its officers, or a 
prison with its armed guards, than he is morally.blind who 
anes not sée criminal manhood in neglected childhood.—Horace 

ann. 


EDUCATION DIMINISHES PAUPERISM AND CRIME.—Educition 


is to be regarded.as one of the most important means" of erádi- 


cating the germs of pauperism from the rising generation, and of 
securing, in the minds and in-the morals ‘of. the people; the best 
protection for the institutions of society. English Jéport to 
Home Department. 


yt 


How EDUCATION DIMINISHES CRIME.— reat as js her poor 


tax, New York contributes annually an immensely greater sum ` 
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for the support of her criminal police; for the erection of court 

houses, and jails, and penitentiaries, and houses of correction; 

- for the arrest, trial, conviction, punishment of criminals, and 

for their support in prison, and at the various landingplaces on 

their way to the gallows, and to a premature ‘and ignorainious 

‘death... ‘Now, had: óne half of the money which this, State has ex- 

«. pended in these tivo ways béen. judiciougly bestowed in the carly 

education of these unfortunate persons, who can question that 

` „the peor and criminal taxes of, that. State would, have been ' re- 

. dusedito less‘than‘one tenth of what they now are; tọ say noth- 

\ ing of the-fountaing of tears that would thus:be dried up, and 

«τ οὐ thewuiteld happiness that would be enjoyed by persons who, 

in every generation, lead cheerless lives aad die ignoble deaths? 

Lest some persons may labor under an erroneous impression 

in relation to 1115 subject, I will give the statistics of education 

: and crime in New York, as derived from:official reports, for the 

last few yedts.. “Of eleven hundred ànd twenty-two persons— 

` the whole number.reported.by the sheriffs of ‘the different. coun- 

ties of the. State as undef conviction and punishment for crime 

_ during the yéa 1841 c twentytwd ‘only. hada. common 

.. education,’ ten only had a -tolerably good’ education, and 

only six:were well: educated. *-Of the thirteen hundred and 

_. forty-five criminals so: returned: in the several counties of 

the State for the year 1848, twenty-three only had a common 

, school education, thirteen only had a tolerably good education, 

. 4nd. only, ten were considered well educated! The returns for 

` other years. give like results.. Had the whole‘eleven or thirteen 

hundred of these convicts been well educated instead only of 

siz or ten—and the moral and religious education of evén these 

was defective—how many of them would society be called upon 

_ to support in prisons and. penitentiaries ?. In all probability, as 

we shall hereafter, I. hape, be able to show, NOT ONE., And 

what is true of the city and county of Philadelphia and of the 

State of New York, will apply to other cities, counties and 
States of this Union.—Prof. Mayhew.. | 


STRIKING Resutts.—The different countries in the world, if 
arranged according to the State of education in them, will be 
found to.be arranged also according to WEALTH, MORALS AND 
: GENERAL HAPPINESS; at the same time, the CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE, AND THE EXTENT OF ORIME AND VIOLENCE AMONG THEM, 
FOLLOW:A LIKE ORDER.—National Education, by Fred. ΠΠ. 


Tur EDUCATION REQUISITE FOR THE PEoPLE.—The educa- 
tion required: for the people is that which will give them the 


- 
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full command of every faculty, both of mind and of body; 
which will call into play their powers of obse vation rand reflec- 


- tion; Which Will make thinking and, reasdna ile, bei gs, οἵ the 

merp, creathres of impulse, prejudice and passion; 1 at; which 
', imp neral sensdiwill give: thém ος pursuits’ and | habits 
.of. conduct favorable td'théit own 


dppitiess, and to that of: the 
community of which the} wilh fort ae s whitch, Φε. 
ing the means of rational and intellectuaal enjoyment, will di- 
minish the temptations of: yice-and» sehsiality; ‘which, in the 
social relations pf: life, and jas:cénnented hihi Objects" of Tepis- 
lation, jyall teach, them. the:[ddntity: ofiithe individual’ withthe 


‘general interest; that which, in the physical wgetéhves;- ἐξροοῖ- 


ally those of chemistry and mechanies,—will make them mas- 
ters of the secrets of nature, and give them powers which even 
now fend torelevate the! moderns’ οἳ a higher. ránk than that 
of-theydemi:gods of antiquity.. All fhis, and. more, should, be 
émbraced.! in. thaé: scheme of“ education which ,wauld ,be 
worthy, of statésmen or ofa greát natión to. réceive;, andthe 
time 18-mear'at/handy when the-'attainment of an. object, thus 
comprehensive in its-charicter,and lé&ding io. esults, the. prac- 
tical benefitd'of which it is‘impossiblé for-even the imagination 
to exaggerate, will not be considered a Utopian scheme.— West- 
minster Review. -.. ΙΤ ee, 
cag ham Mpe MES eder e ge qne 
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s œ> κ ὅσος i eee Ah ὦ LN 
Pouirican Necessity òr NATIONAL EpUucATEoN.—ln pro- 
portion ad publie opinion, gives force to, the structure, pf' gov- 
ernment, it.is essential that ‘public’ opinion. should be, enlight- 
wa 7 Go? ἢ μες Ξ 


ohedir+ Washington. x wat uen ο ΠΤ e ME 
Tdo:ndt!Hesitate to afirm, not. only, thet aj knowledge ofthe 
truè principles Of" government 18. important and:üseful to: Amer- 
icans, but that it is absolutely indispensable to carry on the 
government of their choice; and to transmit it to their posterity. 
-r E STA SEI n 


—dudge Stary. ae edes ος ο ο ae 
: ΡΕ βλ. κ. ο Ὁ κι ἁξαα» ἐάν ον {αὶ ὅπλ. EL 
. Théistability of this'govérriment requires that universal edu- 
e. a E ο = TID 5 i: Y. τ 
cation shoüld precedé universal: suifrage.—Prof., Mayhew. 
$054" x r EX. Ἢ ut * "p 5 £t PE NUS Eur ; - ἘΣ T 


MUR NEAN ccc E UTC WE 

Envo4tioN ay INSURANCE. dF ;PRóPzERTYi— The: pedple do 
not yet, seem to see; that: the -intelligence’ and ‘the morality 
which education. can. impart; is-that ‘henéficént kind óf insurance 
which, by preventing losses, obviates theinecessity of indemni- 


h 
fg for them; thus saving the-préinium and-risk:” 


hat is engulfed in the vortex of. crime, in each £étieration, 

would build a palace-of more, than ‘oriental’ splendor in every 

school district in the land; ‘would endow it with'a library be- 
x pg - πη αλ ο ἃ... «κ τες ο 
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yond the ability of a life-time to read; would supply'it with 


. aparatus and laboratories for the illustration of every stud 


. and exemplification of every art, and munificently: requite the 


Li 


ψ 


services of teachers worthy to preside in such a sanctuary of 
intelligence and virtue.—Horave Mann. "DEM 


INFLUENCE OF.AN IGNORANT Man.—To send an uneducated 
child into the world 18 injurious to the rest of mankind; it is 
little better than to tuin a mad dog or a wild beast’ into the 
streets. —Paley: EM L 


. Dury or tHe Srate το Epvcats;—In Prussia it is said 
that every child is “ due-to the school.” = Here it may: be laid 
own as'one of our social principles, that, as thé best ‘services 


‘of all her children are due to the State, soit is the duty of the 


State to bring out, to their fullest extent, all the talents and 
powers for good, of all her children.—Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 


` 00/68; formerly Supt. of Pub. Instruction.of Penn. 


6 


CULTIVATE THE Minor Morats.—Cleanliness of person, 
decency of conduct and propriety of manners, are as essential 
to the comfort and happiness of the social state, as a cultivated 
intellect-and a well ordered store of practical knowledge: are to 
individual success. When regarded in their relation to society, 
those decencies, which have been aptly denominated ‘‘ the minor 
morals," rise at once to.importance, and demand, the utmost 
care at the hands of those to whom the training of the youth of 
à country is intrusted.__Burrowes. 2M 


THE BLESsING oF Free ScHoons.—When the rich man is 
called from the possession of his treasures, he divides them, as 
e will, among his children and heirs. But an equal Providence 
deals not so with the living treasures of the mind. There are 
children just growing up in the bosom of obscurity, in town and 
in country, who-have.inherited nothing but poverty and health, 


.who will, in a few years, be striving in generous contention 


with the great intellects of theland. Our system of free schools 


_has opened a straight way from thé threshold of every’ abode, 


however humble,,in the Village or in the city, to the high places 
of usefulness, influencé and honor. And itis left for each, by 
the cultivation of every talent; by watching with an eagle’s eye, 


for every chance of improvement; by bounding forward, like a 


greyhound, at the most distant glimpse of honorable opportu- 
nity; by redeeming time, defymg temptation, and scorning 
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—Hdward Everett. 
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‘A MowENTOUS RESPONSIBILITY.~-Under the soundest and 
most vigorous system of education which we can nòw'command, 
what proportion, or per-centage, of, all the children who are 
born can be made useful and exemplary men, honest dealers, 
conscientious jurors, true witnesses, incorruptible voters or 
magistrates, good parents, good neighbors, good .members of 
society ?' In other words, with our present knowledge. of the 
art and science of education, and with such new fruit of experi- 
ence as time may, be expected to bear, what proportion, or per- 
centage, of all the children must be pronounced. irreclaimable 
and irredeemable, notwithstanding the niost vigorous education- 
il efforts which, in the present state of society, can be put forth 
in their behalf? 


profane swearers, detractors, vagabonds, rioters, cheats, thieves, 
aggressors upon the rights of property, of person, of reputa- 
tion, or of life? 

In a single phrase, what proportion must be guilty of such 
omissions of right, and commissions of wrong, that it would 
ave been better for the community had they never been born? 
This is a problem which the course of events has evolved, and 
hich society and the government must meet.—Horace Mann. 


BETTER THAN SOIL, OR CLIMATE, OR GOVERNMENT.— That 
vast variéty of ways, in which an intelligent people surpass a 
stupid one, and an éxemplary people an immoral one, has infin- 
tely more to do with the well-being of a nation, than soil, or 
linate, or even than’ government itself, except so far as gov- 
mment may prove to be the patron of intelligence and virtue. 
Horace Mann. 


Gop-LIKE Powgrs or INTELLECT.—LE VERRIER, the discov- 
erer of the planet Neptune, wrote a letter to GALLE, of Berlin, 
In which he said: “‘ This star no one has seen, but it exists. I 
have measured its distance. I have estimated its size. I have 
calculated its diameter. It is there. Look for it, and you 
vill find'it." He looked—it was discovered from the observa- 
tory of Berlin, on the 23rd of September, 1846, just where the 
ae in his closet, had told the practical Astronomer to 
ook! . 


SD 
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sensual pleasure, to make himself useful, honored, and happy. 


What proportion, or per-centage, must become.drunkards, . 


4 ) " 
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A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY.— If, with such educational 
means and resources as we can now command, eighty, ninety, - 
ninety-five, br ninety-nine ' per cent.: of, all children Can be 
made temperate; industrious, frugal, conscientious in all their 
dealings, prompt tb:pity and instruct ignorance, instead of ridi- 
culing it, arid taking advantage of it; 'püblie-spirited, philan-. 
thropic, and observers‘of all'things sacted;' if, 1 Say, 'any given : 
portion of ‘our children, by humar efforts, "ahd by such a, divine 
blessing. αὐ the dorhmon course*df "God’s providence ‘authorizes 
us to expect, can ‘be:made'to possess those qualities, and ‘to-act. 
from them; then, just: 56; far as“dur posterity shall fa)! below 
this practical ‘exemption from vices and crimes, ' and jüst 5ο far, 
as ‘they shall fail to possess these attainable virtues; jüst.so far 
will those who frame and'execute'our laws, shüpé:pu Hig opinion, 
and lead public action, be criminally responsible for the difer- 


ence.—Horuce Mann.: © 7 πω ο 
Pee s a Es Fa L 
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Lovs or CHILDREN.—He 'is not worthy to have the care of 
children, cither as officer or teacher, whose, heart, ‘does not 
yearn foward them with parental fondnéss "ud solicitude.— 
Horaceg':Manm2 is  :.. > ) ' EO 


n r "com . ΄ PEE 
CHILDREN’S Time ror’ Epycattoni—It would bé more .ra- 
tional to talk about not-affording seed corn,” than'to talk about 
not affording our children as much of-+heir time as is necessary 
for their education. What ! shall a an; plant;:his field; and 
allow his child's intellect to run tà weeds? At would; be asavise 
to eat up all -the wheat, and sow the husks -and,, ihe. éhaff. for : 
next yéar’s; drop, as, ón a principle. of thrift, ‘to; gow -ighorance'! 
and its attendant helplessless and prejudices in yqur: children’s 
minds, and expect'to reap an hdnorable,and a happy, manhood. dt 
would be bettet husbandry to'goó, in the summer, and. elatter 
with a hoe in the bare gravel, where nothing was ever sown, 


but the feathered seed of the Canada thistle, which the west 


wind drops from its sweeping wings, aridcomé back, inaubümn,. 


and expect. to find e field:of; yellow ‘grain ‘nodding fo the.siekle,. © 
than to allow your, so „to grow :up without usef M ledge; . 
and expect that he will: sustain’ himself With -tespeetability in 

life, or, if consideration must be.had of selintérest—pYop;süd . 
comfort yoür decline. Νο spare dur children's'time!- Spare 
it, I micht ask you, from.what? .Is anything more important ? 
Spare it for what? Can it'be better employed'than im that éul- 
tivation of the mind which will vastly increase the value of 
every subsequent hour of life? And-te-confine them in the 
morning of their days, to a round of labor for the meat that 


perisheth, is it not, when our children ask for bread, to give 


M 
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them a stone? When they ask fora fish, to give them a ser- 


pent, which will sting our bosoms as well as theirs ?— Edward | 
Everett. i. ΄ 
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EDUCÅTION THE GREAT QuEstiON.—I may’ safely" peal ‘to 
every person who hears me, and who is in the habit óf reflecting 
at all on the character of the age in- which we: live, ‘whether 
next to what directly concerns the eternal.welfare of man, therè 
is any subject which,he deems of, inore-vital importance; than’. 

the great problem, how the whole people: can be best eduéated. ` 

If the answer of the patriot and statesman to thié‘appedl were 
doubtful, I might still more.safely inquire of every considerate’ ` 
parent who hears me, whether the. education of his children, © .' 
their education for time and. eternityefor, as far as human means .΄ 

are concerned, these objects are intimately connected—is not ` ᾿ 
mong the things which are first, last, and most anxiously upon | * 
his mind.—Hdward Everett. ` mw 


. 


\ 
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COMPULSORY Epucation.—I hold’ that the' ‘State has a ri cht - 
to compel parents to take advantage of the means of educating 
their children.. ` If it can punish them for crime, it should have 

the power of preventing them from committing if, by ‘giving, 
them the habits and the education that are μμ μή ἕνα, - 
—Hon. Josiah Quincy. Tl > ee 


Toe REDEEMING PowER or: Common Scuoois.—If all our . 
schools were under the charge of teachers possessing what.l :- 
regard as the right intellectual and moral qualifications, ang. if : 
ill the children of the community were brought under-the influ- 
ence of these schools for ten months in ‘the year, T. think, that 
the work of training up THE WHOLE COMMUNITY to -intelligence 
md virtue would be.aecomplishéd as completely. aṣ. any, human : 
end can be obtained by ‘human means.— Rev. Jacob Abbott. , 


» 
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Neotsstty or Morat EpvcATION.— The exaltation of talent, ' 

18 itis called, above religion and virtue, 15 the curse‘of thé age. 
Education is now chiefly a stimulus to'learning, and thus men :.. 
quire power, without the principles which alone make it good. >". | 
Talent ο ο. but if.divoreed, from reetitüde, it will |... 
prove more'of a demon than a god.—C Tanning. - " : 7.5 ,’ 


tt 
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DUTY or PanENTS.— That ‘parent. who, refuses .£o ,Send chis "i7" 
children to the ‘school established and opened in his neighbor- 
hood, does to those children a cruel injustice, and commits a 
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flagrant wrong upon the community and the State.—Governor 
Briggs. 


A Srrixine PrcTURE.—Were we to visit all the Primary 
Schools of the commonwealth, we should be sure to find nearly 
all the ministers, lawyers, physicians, judges, legislators, pro- 
fessors and other teachers, merchants, manufacturers, and, in 
short, all the most aeie nt, active and useful men of the next 
generation in these schools. We cannot now'point them out by 
name. We cannot tell who of them will be governors and 
judges, and merchant princes, but they are all there. 

They are receiving the rudiments of their education under 
such teachers as we provide for them, and in the period of life 
when the most lasting impressions are made. I will venture to 
say, more is done, during the first tem or twelve years, in the 
humble district school-house, to give tone and shape to the pop- 
ular mind, than in all the years that follow.—President Hum- 


phrey. 


ΑΝ ANSWER TO THOSE WHO MURMUR AT THE SCHOOL Tax. 
—For the support of our State Government many of us pay, 
in the course of years, large sums of taxation, for which we 

ersonally receive little benefit. I know not how much I may 

ave paid during the last thirty years, for the judiciary adminis- 
tration of the laws; yet I have never availed myself of the Courts 
as a means of obtaining personal justice. And there are many 
citizens who never had a casein Court, and perhaps never will 
have. Yet we all cheerfully submit to taxation for the support 
of the Judiciary Department, because the public good is sup- 
posed to require it. We voluntarily act on this unselfish and 
philanthropic principle in all our religious and charitable asso- 
ciations. We build churches, employ and pay religious teach- 
ers, and support religious institutions, not for our own personal 
benefit. We usually fancy we can be devotional and religious 
in our own quiet way. But the good of society requires expen- 
sive organizations for religious purposes, and we are all willing 
to bear our part. l 

These principles of sacrifice of selfishness—of submission to 
taxation of some kind for the public good, —must lie at the foun- 
dation of every form of civilized society on earth. If we pro- 
scribe the principle, we must go back to a state of natural 
society—to barbarism—to savage independence. Our people 
are a liberal, a generous, a magnanimous people, and when the 
general interests of public education in the State require some 
sacrifice from the more successful individuals in favor of the 
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poorer families, Gho ^ vill hesitate to act the part which. honor 
and magnanimity require ?—Hon. W. C. Larrabee, State Su- 
gerintendent of Indiana. TEMP T 


ARGUMENT FOR THE PAYMENT or ScHooL Taxzs.—Some 
persons who are willing to pay taxes in proportion to their prop- 
erty, for general State purposes, object to any species of taxq- 
tion for eand purposes. This objection is founded on a 
radically wrong notion of the relation of the children, and: the 
education thereof, to the State. The State, within Constitu- 
tional limits, has sovereign power over the property within its 
jurisdiction. ᾿ The children within the, State-are, in a certain 
sense, the children of the State, The State taxes her property 
for the education of her children, not for the personal interest of 
the children, nor for the interest of their parents, but for her 
own interests as a State.» This is the American idea, and who- 
ever cannot become reconciled to this idea, had better emigrate 
to some other country.—Hon. W. C. Larrabee. 


A Home THRUST.—You say you have no children to educate, 
and why should you be taxed to educate the children of your 
neighbors? So, perhaps, you have no occasion to travel over a 
particular country road, and why should you-be taxed to build 
it? You have.no case in court, why then should you be taxed 
to build the court house, or pay the salary of the Judge? You 
have no criminals of your own family. to try, and to put in jail, 
why then should you be taxed to pay the expenses of trying 
criminals raised by your neighbors, and to build jails to old 
them ? l TE NE 

' You answer, the good of society, requires court-houses. and 
courts. So does the good of society require ‘achool-houses and 
schools. You say that the good of society requires that, crim- 
inals should be tried and punished. So does the good of society 
require children to be educated. The criminal, you say, ig not 
tried and punished for his own benefit, ‘or the benefit of his 
family, so much as for the protection of; society. - So, the child 
is not educated so much for his own benefit, or the benefit of his 
family, as for the protection and good of society.—Hon. W. 
C. Larrabee. ^ ;, . 

“Fok THOSE WHO O3JÉcT To, THE ScHoon Tax.—A gentleman 
was complaining to me of his School Tax.. He said “he had 
educated his own children at his own expense, and yet he was 
annually paying tax to educate others." I told him he was in- 
directly compensated four-fold for all his expenditure. He 
, ridieuled the idea. . n there are two farms of one hundred 
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acres each; intrinsically of the same value. 4 One is located in 
an intelligent and virtuous community, the. other in Heathen- 
dom, or where ignorance and vice prevail. How much more 
would you give, per acre, for the former than the latter? ** Ten 
dollars," said he. The interest on one thousand dollars is sixty 
dollars per annum—your school tax is six dollars. Your com- 
ensation is ten-fold, The argument was conclusive.—J. V. 
Dabaon's Report. l 
Youna CHILDREN SHOULD NOT BE ConFINED.—It would be 
infinitely better and wiser to employ suitable persons to super- 
intend the exercises and amusements of children, under seven 
years of age, in the fields, orchards and méadows, and point out 
to them the richer beauties of nature, than to have them im- 
mured in crowded school-rooms, in a state of inaction, poring 
over'torn books and primers, conning words of whose meaning 
‘they are ignorant, and breathing foul air.—Dr. Caldwell. 


FREQUENCY oF RECESS.—À law of ‘the muscular system 
requires that relaxation and contraction should alternate, or, in 
other words, that rest should follow exercise. In accordance 
with this law, it is easier to walk than to stand; and in standing, 
it is easier to change from one foot to the other than to stand 
still. This explains why small children after sitting awhile in 
school become restless. Proper regard for this organic law 
τν that the smaller children be allowed a recess as often, 
at least, as once an hour; and that all be allowed and encour- 
aged frequently to change their position. —Prof. Mayhew. 


ErrEcTS or ΒΑΡ VENTILATION IN. ScHooLs.— Both irrita- 
bility of the nervous system and dullnéss of the intellect are 
unquestionably the direct and necessary result of a want of 
pure air, The vital energies of the pupils are thus prostrated, 
and they become not only restless and ?nd?sposed to study, but 
absolutely incapable of studying. Their minds hence wander, 
and they unavoidably seek relief in mischievous and disorderly 
conduct. This doubly provokes the alread οἱ 
teacher, who can hardly look with. ο ορ πο upon 

ood behaviour, and who, from a like cause, is in the same 
irritable condition, of both body and mind, with themselves. 
He, too, must needs give vent to his irrascihle feelings gomehow. 
And what is more natural, under such circumstances, than to 
resort to the usé of the ferule, the rod aud the strap ?—Prof. 
Mayhew. 


- 
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"VALUE oF VocaL Musio iN ScHooLs.—l here introduce 
a fact which has been suggested to me by my profession, and 
that is, that the exercise of the organs of the breast, by singing, 
contributes very much to defend them from those diseases to 
which the climate and other causes expose them. The Germans 
are seldom afflicted with consumption, nor have I ever known 
but one instance of spittin blood among'them. This, I believe, 
is in part occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire 
by exercising them frequently in vocal musie, for this constitutes 

an essential branch of their education.—JDr. Rush. 


Evins oF BADLY CONSTRUCTED ScHooL FURNITURE.— 
There 15 a radical defect in the seats of our school-rooms. 
Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs, ending in 
consumption, and death in middle life, besides a multitude of 
minor ills, have their origin in the school-room. To the badly 
constructed seats and writing desks, are we to look, in some 
measure, for the.cause of so many distortions of the bones, 
spinal diseases and chronic affections, now so prevalent through- 
out the country.—Dr. J. V. O. Smith. 


Act Upon It.—High and narrow seats arenot only extremely 
uncomfortable for the young scholar, tending constantly to make 
him restless and noisy, disturbing his temper and preventing his 
attention to his books, but they have a direct tendency to pro- 
duce deformity of his limbs. Seats without backs have an 
equally unfavorable influence upon the spinal column. If no 
rest is afforded the backs, of the. children while seated, they 
almost necessarily assune a bent and crooked position. Such a 
position, often assumed and long continued, iculs to that deformity 
which has become entremely common among children of modern 
times, and leads to diseases of the spine in innumerable instances, 
especially with delicate female children.—Dr. Woodward. 


On IuPARTING CoLLATERAL:KNowLEDGE.—We cannot re- 
mind teachers too often of the signal benefits they may confer 
upon their pupils, by communieating collateral knowledge to 
them ;—that is, such knowledge as is directly connected with 
the subject of their lessons, though rarely, if ever, found in a 
text-book, This practice should be commenced. with a child the 
first day he enters the school room, and should never be discon- 
tinued until the day when, for the last time, he leaves it. 

The whole business of the school room, from morning till 
night, should, in this way, be made attractive and profitable. 
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Children do love information which is adapted to their capaci- 
ties, and they will desire to go where it'can be found, as_natu- 
rally as bees to flowers. An absurd objection is sometimes 
urged against such a course; namely, that it will only amuse 
children, turi what should be toil into pastime, and’ create a 
disrelish for close, pone cin solitary application. This ob- 
jection is theoretic, merely. It is never made by those who 
ave tried the experiment. It is urged only by such as are too 
ignorant or too indolent to make the necessary preparation. 
ot only reason, but experience, proves that it is the best pos- 
sible means of kindling a desire for knowledge in the bosoms of ' 
the young; and when this desire is once kindled, the teacher 
p only to direct the car instead of dragging it.—Horace 
ann. i 


THE TEACHER'S Misston.—Do not undervalue the: import- 
ance of your mission. Although the career of a primary teach- 
er is without eclat—although his cares are confined to, and his 
days spent in, the narrow circle of a country parish—his labors 
interest society at large, and his profession participates in: the 
importance and dignity of a great public duty. It is not for 
the sake of a parish only, nor for the mere local interests, that 
- the law wills that every native of France shall acquire the 
knowledge necessary to social and civilized life, without which 
human intelligence sinks into stupidity, and often into brutality. 
It is for the sake of the State also, and for the interests of the 
"publie at large. It is because liberty can nevér be certain and 
complete, unless among a people sufficiently enlightened to listen 
on every pd a to the voice, of reason’. : 

Universal education is henceforth one of the guarantees of 
liberty, and social stability. As evéry principle in our Govern- 
ment is founded on justice and reason, {ο diffuse education 

among the people, to develope their understandings, and en-. 
lighten their minds, is‘to strengthen our constitutional, govern- 
ment, and secure its stability. Be penetrated, then, with the 
importance of your mission. Let its utility be ever present to 
your mind in the discharge of: the difficult duties which it im- - 
poses on you,—JM. Guizot, long Minister of- Public: Instruc- 
tion in France. = 0 


VALUE or Epucation.— Edugation makes the man; that 
alone is the parent of every virtue; it is the most sacred, the 
most useful, and, at the same time, the most neglected , thing, in 
every country.—Montesquieu. ` ͵ 
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No FREEDOM WITHOUT INTELLIGENCE.—lf a nation expects 
to be ignorant and fréé in a state of civilization, it expects what- 
never was, and never will be. The functionaries of every gov-. 
ernment have ptopensities'to command. at will the liberty and 
property of their constituents. There is no safe deposit for 
thesé but with the people themselvés; nor can they he safe with 
themi, without inforniation:. Where the press.is free, and every 
man 14 able to read and write, all is safe. p? 

The object of the establishment of common schools, is to 
bring into action that mass of talent which lies buried in pover- 
ty in every country, for want of the means of development, and 
thus give activity to.a mass of mind which, in proportion to the 
population, shal] be double or treble of what it is in most coun- 
tries.—Jefferson. ^  "- 


-------------- 


Free EDUCATION ΤΗΕ SAFETY OF OUR COUNTRY.—I have no. 
conception of any manner in which-the popular republican insti- 
tutions under which we live could possibly be preserved, if 
early'éducátion were not freely furnished to all by public law, 
in such forms that all shall gladly avail themselves of it.— 
Webster. `. = NS ; 7 Ee hg 


. NEozssrTY or Pusire Epucation.—If I am elected Gover- 
nor of Virginia, Iwill give all, and do all, for the agriculture of 
the State, thab.we may make. a spear of grass to grow where 
none grew before. "Phere is something more important than 


this—one that embraces every. thing, covers all,: bounds all, 


- promotes all, saves all. It is that which reaches the-znner man 


of the commonwealth. It is that which is all in all to the 'peó-: 
ple of a republican countryc--I-mean publie education. If 
there, be any stingy old man in this assemblage, who values his 
dollars and cents better than women and children, let me tell 
him, if he does not wish to be taxed to sustain public education, 
to use every exertion’ to defeat me; for I tell him I want a full 
and -thorough system οἵ instruction to all and for all classes.’ 
You tell me of the equality of the people—that every man is 
created, equal—when the poor man has to compete with the rich, 
and, instead of providing food for. the mind, cold. necessity dẹ- 
mands he should: obtain food for the mouth. The only true 
Democracy is that which will reach down to the lowly and low-' 
est in the:distribution of its: benefits of learning. Does the 
owner of property complain to me, that the, property he has 
acquired should not be taken for education? Why, what better 
guard can he have for his property than- the virtüe which 
springs from intelligence? He says he has nothing to do with 
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the poor man’s child, and he should be let alone. Does he not 
know that his property may, all of it, some day, come before a 
jury of his countrymen, in. which shall bethis very child? And 
then is it not worth all the value of his property to have this 
child educated, and be able to decide properly and understand- 
ingly as a juror?; Does he know that this jury may be called 
upon to say whether his will was his Will or whether he died 
sane or a fool? Does he know that ignorance abases mankind, 
and leaves them base and dependent? Would-he not have the 
whole mass of the people intelligent choosers of what was best. 
for the State? Are you not an elective people, and have not 
all to decide for the best interests of the State ? How can you 
do this, unless you provide food for the intellect ?— Hon. Henry 
A. Wise, speech at Petersburgh, Va., Jan. 10, 1855. 


INFUENCE oF EpucATION.—l think with you, that nothing is 
of more importance for the public weal, than to form and train 
up youth in wisdom and virtue. Wise and good men are, in 
my opinion, the strength of a State; much more so-than riches 
or arms, which, under the management of ignorance and wick- 
edness, often draw on destruction, instead of providing for the 
safety of the people. And though the culture bestowed on 
many should be successful only with a few, yet the influence of 
those few, and the service in their power, may be very great. 
Even a single woman, that was wise, by her wisdom saved the 
city. I think also, that general virtue is more probably to be 
expected and obtained from the education of youth, than from 
the exhortation of adult persons; bad habits and vices of the 
mind being, like diseases of the body, more easily prevented 
than cured.—Dr. Franklin. ' 


TRANSMISSION OF KNoWLEDGE.—In thirty years, all now in 
active life will be gone or retired from the scene, and a new gen- ' 
eration will have succeeded. This mighty process does not 
take place at once, either throughout the world or in any part.of 
it; but it is constantly going on,—silently, effectually, inevita-. 
bly; and all the knowledge, art, and refinement, now in exis- 
tence, must be either acquired by those who are nine on the 
stage, or perish with those who are going off, and be lost for- 
ever. There is no way by which knowledge can be handed down, 
but by being learned over again; and of all the science, art, and 
skill in the world, so much only will survive, when those wha 
possess it are gone, as shall be acquired by the succeeding gen- 
eration. 

The rising generation is now called upon to take up this mighty 
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weight; to carry it along a little way; and then hand it over, in 
turn, to their successors. . 

The minds which, in their maturity, are to be. the deposito- 
ries of all this knowledge, are coming into existence, every day: 
and every hour, in every rank and station of life; all. equally 
endowed with faculties; all, at the commencement, equally des- 
titute of ideas; all starting with the ignorance and helplessness 
of nature; all invited torun the noble race of improvement. 
In the cradle there ig as little distinction of persons as jin the 
grave.—Edward Everett. . Á 


Tue Dury or GOVERNMENT To PROVIDE EpUucATION.—lt is 
the undoubted right, and the bounden duty of Government, to 
provide for the instruction of all youth. That which is else- 
where left to chance or to charity, we secure by law. For the 
purpose of public instruction, we hold lei man subject to tax- 
, ation in proportion to his property, and we look not to the ques - 
tion, whether he himself have, or have not, children to be bene- 
fitted by the edueation for which he pays. We regard it as a 
wise and liberal system of police, by which property, and life, 
and the peace of society are secured. We seek to prevent in 
some megsure the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a 
salutary and conservative principle of virtue, and of knowledge, 
in an early age. We strive to excite a feelingof respectability, 
and a sense of character, by enlarging the capacity and increas- 
ing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruc- 
tion, we seek, as far as possible, to purify the whole’ moral at- 
mosphere; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn the 
strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the gensures of 
the law and the denunciations of religion, against immorality and 
crime, We hope for a security beyond the law, and above the 
law, in the prevalence of an enlightened and well principled 
moral sentiment.—Daniel Webster. 

EDUCATION OUR NATIONAL SarkTY.—Education, to accom- 
plish the ends of good government, should be universally dif- 
fused. Open the doors of the school-house to all the ‘children 
in the land. Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not ed- 
ucating his own offspring. Place the means of education within 
his reach, and if they remain in ignorance, be it his own re- 
proach. , If one.object of the expenditure of your revenue be 
protection against crime, you could not devise a better or cheaper 
means of obtaining it. Other nations spend their money in 
providing means for its detection and punishment, but it is the 
principle of our government to provide for its never occurring. 
The one acts by coercion, the other by prevention. On the dif- 
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- fusion of education among the people rest the poe and 
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perpetuation of our free institutions. I apprehend, no danger 
to our country from a foreign foe. The prospect of a war wit 
any powerful nation is too'remote to be a matter of calculation, 
Besides, there is'no nation on earth powerful enough to a¢com- 
plish our overthrow. Our destractlon, should it come at all, 
will be‘from another quarter. ‘Froni the inattention of the ped- 
ple to the concerns of their government, from their carelessness 
and negligence, I must‘confess that I do ‘apprehend some dan- 
ger. -I fear that they may place too implicit confidence in their 
public servapts, and fail properly to scrutinize their conduct; 
that in this way-they may be the dupes of designing men, and 
become the instrüment& of their own undoing. Make them in-, 
telligent, and they will be vigilant; give them the means of. de-. 
tectihg thé wrong, and they will apply the rémédy .— Webster. 
Waar Comprisas Enucation.—I have already expresséd the . 
opinion, which all allow to be:correct,: that our security for -thé 
duration of the free institutions which: bless ‘oar -country,' de- 
pends'upon the habits of virtue and: the: prevalence of know- 
ledge and of eduéation.. The attainment of" knowledge does not 
comprise all which is contained in the larger term of edueatiot. 
The feelings are to be disciplined; the passions are to bere- 
strained; true and warthy.motives are-to be inspired’; a pto- 
found religious feeling-is:to be instilled and pure morality: in- 
culeated, under all circumstances. All this is comprised in èd- 
ucation.— Websters. «.ι..:τ.' sire e EC. 
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SELF-EpucaTED MEN aNnD‘ Booxs.—To thé poor, ignerant 
man, I say; let πο man‘ tell you that’ “a ‘little’ learning 18 -a 
dangerous thing." The least’of it is nét’half so dangerous as 
that ignorance which cannot read and write. If Patrick Henry 
once said—* Natural parts are better than all the learning ‘in 
the world’’—don’t believe it, though he said it. What would.he 
not have been, had he possessed only half the learning of the 
world? Of what would the'power of his “natural parts” have 
νε short in himar gréatness, in human eloquence, -if , he 
had been possessed of the’purchase of the lever of léatning ὃ 
The self-made man may boast—I love to admire him rising by 
the lone power of his genius; but I despise his self-sufficiency, 
when he boasts against “the books." Not once'in an age does 
it happen that one self-made man stamps the age with his genius. 
But at last, how-can any man be said/to be self-made? ` Those 
who claim to be self-made, ate so made by the books, if not ‘by 
the schoolmaster. Tell me the knowledge that any one of you 
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all has, which.was;not.derived, directly ; or remotely, from the: 
books? . None,-—there. is-hone in'law, none:in medicine, ‘none in: 
agriculture, ‘none -;ia-méchanic arts, not; waceable.to the. books.” 
And, my friends,if you would only- yourselves go: to ther books,: 
they would. inform you much better than you: are now instructed, 
by tradition, or.second-haud informerd:: : Look for yourselves, 
learn for yourselves——o the books} ‘to the bddke!: and: bk self- 
made yourselves, if you will. Bút: the: schoolmaster’ must 
teach you how tp read and- write: ' Remember. that the- books: 
are sealed to those who cannob-?dad.and write. -I will not: des-: 
cant upon,the pauperism and the:ctime: which ‘£a. little: learn- 
ing" would idiminigh. No; there is ;a-much: more interesting: 
class than that of inmates'of poor-houses'and of: jails*to-bed dis- 
cussed. | Imean,.orie ofthe, beat, claddes:of men:on:Gddis¢arth: 
—a class with. whom, “the gods’).are baid to. take. part. id: their’ 
struggles through.life-—that class-of good men; who,  notwithii 
sanding they. were, never taught; are s0.endowed by nature with, 
noble instincta as to perform their whole duty - worthy: οὔ them-' 
selves, worthy: of the State, and worthy of: their eternal destiny’- 
Men whom ignorance,does. not debasej. Whomiit does: ‘not: ener- 
vate or.mgke to despair; nien, who work ihv the world’ against alli 
odds of ignorance, and win acrowh-of earthly honor and'eternal 
glory. Iknow whe they are-I know every. óne of: therin. my’ 
old district-by: name. I would have a Word with them.. . They 
are the good, hard-working, honest class of men,- who, notwith-. 
standing they eannot read: and ‘wiitd, dax smake! their: marks?" 
in the world... May God.pless-them!) :,- ^ — bette Το: 
I know: an aged man—small in stature—his- head. is. silvered 
over with the white frost of years with a lively joyous face; and a, 
twinkling blue eye.that needs no: glasg; for, itd. kébns:vision¢-aw 
honest heart, and a hand ay hard ag.axe-helvé-ani plongh-Handle: 
would have it—who does ^ not; know a letter in the books” «and: 
who yet 18, rich, in'the stores of practical wisdoni and . of.. real 
wealth, Someone near Guilford, in Atcomack; carr guess, who 
Iméan. I-would have a word with that good.old'friend:of miner 
I speak to his.nobje: example—L speak Tae because I lovéhim; 
' d he belongs to à class by .whom I wish to "be heard-¥ 
speak to him for his class, Listen:to-me, good. did man. : I: 
see you, smile and.swear you arenotold; Well, tliat :isexattly' 
like you, but I am, serious. You ate. great ih: my veya: ‘You 
cannot read and write—you-will have to-get-some: one: to -read; 
what I write to you and, all like you—but yow have; without: 
learning, achieyed:a conquest in life. "You-bépan anegleoted,: - 
pennyless, friendless boy—you have. workedj; hone&tly worked, 
at hard labor, until your hand is as hard: as your' hdart is‘ soft: 
and tender. 5 pom cannot poiht het. slowemoving finger"! ‘at 
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you. «There is no blot om your name. ‘You have dug the earth 
for your bread, and lived literally by thé sweat of your brow. 
You have lived honestly; you have paid yeur debis" with the 
cash down; you owe noman any thing but good will; your in- 
dustry:bas been untiring; a -thousand and a ‘thousand sturdy. 
blows:have you struck: with a freeman’s “right good will’’ for, 
the“ glorious privilege of being independent." Every way by 
which you have won **geer" is justified ‘by honor. You have 
oppressed no man, you have been justto every man, and. have 
never robbed the poor, or the-widow, d£ the orphan. You are 
a happy old man—there is jollity in your very eye, and temper- 
ate habits have made you healthfully buoyant: and cheerful, 
God has given you children and grandchildren, and your sons 
and daughters are like a thick forest around you. The kind, 
hospitable partner of ‘your bosom and of your journey through 
life, still abides with yóu on earth; ‘and you have laid'up plenty! 
plenty! and have peace with it for your good oldage. This isa 
mastery, this is a self-made man. Now, tell me, good and great 
old: man, what would you not have been, had you held in your 
grasp the lever of knowledge? Ah!^you know what it is to 
ave a hand-spike at a log-rolling ór a house-raising. You know 
what a * purchase" of ‘power is. Knowledge, learning, is all 
that, and more. How many blind licks itwould have saved you? 
How many thousands and tens of thousands more than you have 
now in your old “blue chest,” you would have had, could you 
have seen by “learnin’s lisht" the dark ways of nature? Do 
you know that learning made your axe-helve, your plough-handle 
—that it applies in the most proper way that.very hand-spike— 
your ox-chain—that it prepares the very best manure—that it 
can beat you all hollow in applying it to the soil—that it knows 
more than you dofall bout ths soil of every field you plough, 
and can tell you of every plant which grows on it, and the food 
it craves. Did yéu know that Tearning saves labor—sells your 
grain, fixes the price, and carries it away for you. Ah! you 
shake your head, andsay,— Well, I wouldnot give my poor weak 
experience for all your book-learning"' Do you say that? 
Well, if that be so, if. you know something which the books 
don’t teach, I am the.:hore urgent still—you must write it down 
for the ‘rest of the world—for your own posterity—write it, 
record it, yow are bound to do so for the sake of some poor fel- 
low who is to come after you in your way of life, and who hasn't 
our experience. But you, can’t write. Pity! pity! You 
ow semething, then, which you can't communicateto more than 
the few who hear the sound of your voice. Learning would 
enable you to do that much at least. Suppose you go and get 
some one else to write it down for you, your experience in culti- 
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vating corn, potatoes. You told me, tabacco is a valuable medi- 
cine for horsésonce. Write'it. I say, ahd have it printed, and 
bind it, and what then does it become but ook-learning! 
Book-learning to be dispensed by somebody else, perhaps, in the 
present or coming generation; and what is poor despised * book- 
learning,” at last, but somebody's discovery, somebody’s expe- 
rience of nübure's laws or nature's truths? Don’t despise it, my 
friend; but'go to'that old; long-used, well-worn leathern bag, or 
* gtocking-leg" purse in that same old Blue chést, and take from 
it twelve, just twelve of thóse'hard: dollars for: which ‘you have 
worked so honestly sind so hard, for each and every child and 
grandchild you have; put it in his satchel arid send him to school, 
—Hon. Henry A, Wiee; Address: to his Consttiuents, 
ae Ce ας αρ de es 
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a τ s (Céreulany. LC νο ν᾽ 
Oxrrce oF SuPERINPENDEAT g} PUBLIC ÍNSTENOTION, , . 
$, Maison, Wisconsin, Oo. 28th, 1858.. ` 
Dear S: —I design-to urge upon the attention οὔ ἔλα Legis- 
lature of this State, pit πγρτύροῦίης ‘session, the: adoption: 
of a State system ‚of supplying each, Town in Wisconsin with 
a, ScHooL LIBRARY, the books to be:selected. with great care by 
competent persons, and to be annually replenished, by permanent 
State provision for that purpose. 
I may state as the result of ten years’ experience of our 
present district library system, that only about one-third of the 
istricts have any libraries at all, and those generally so small 
as scarcely to deserve the name,—averaging less than 19 vol- 
umes each,—and hence utterly fail to fulfill the great mission of 
School Libraries. That what few books are thus collected, are 
procured at high prices of book peddlers, and but too generally 
relate to Banditti and Robbers, the Pirates Own Book, and 
other trashy and injurious works, which could only incite in the 
minds of children a desire themselves to become desperadoes. 
If we continue the District Library plan in our State as it 
now is, and continue to leave the districts to procure a Library 
or not, as they may elect, so long will the Library system of 
Wisconsin, it seems to me, prove a failure; but if we can have 
the Town Library plan adopted, as it is in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan, have the State provide the Libraries for each town 
according to some just plan of distribution, carefully selecting 
books suitable to meet the tastes and wants of all classes of 
community, replenished annually so as to keep each collection 
fresh and attractive, we should then have in each Library sev- 
eral times the number and variety of books that any district 
plan could ever possess. The same amount of money now ex- 
pended on the district plan would, by a judicious State system, 
purchase from one-third to one-half more volumes, beside secu- 
ring a vastly better selection, and having the advantage of w 
uniform and far more permanent style of binding. According 
to the present district plan we have small and almost worthless 
Libraries; by the Township system, we should have large, 
attractive and invaluable collections; and instead of only about 
one-third of the State, as is now the case, having a few ill- 
chosen volumes, every town in Wisconsin would, by the new 
system, have its solid Library of the choicest works to gladden 
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the young minds of our two hundred and’ sixty-four thousand 
children, and‘furnish mental food for our other three-ijuarters 
of. a millioniof pebples fo Ft το 7 

If thé eitizens.of the town should deem Proper, they could 
sub-divide their ‘Town Library-into two or’ three séctions, and 
have. them. placed ‘in as rhany: éónvénient localities for six 
months ora year, and then intetchange these sections with the 
other localities; and:so in: due time, the several sections or sub- 
divisions of!the Library wotild be placed within thé, convenient 
reach ‘of:-every: part of thé fown, thus éubserving nearly every 
facility of the Digtrict.Library, with’ thé most decided’ snper- 
added advantages.: ^ ^ o 70005 SZ 70778 --:. ”’ 

I would esteem it & great personal kindness, and'a real ser- 
vice to the whole people of Wisconsin, if you would furnish πιο,» 
at your earliest conveniénce, your views of this plan, evén if.but 
briefly.expressed. ^5 ^s" A 

Very'respectfally, κ . 
LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
^ Slate Sup’t. of Publio Instruction. 


From Hon. Henry BARNARD. | 

Mr. Barnard. kindly promised a letter on the Town School 
Library plan, but an unusual pressure of labors has prevehted 
its preparation. In conversation with him on this: subject, he 
expressed his decided preference for Township over District 
Libraries, and that the State should purchase and distribute the 
books. “And in his address before the State Agricultural: So- 
ciety, at Madison, October Tth, 1858, he strongly recommended 
the Indiana School Library system—the leading features of 
which, it will be remembered, are the Township characteristic, 
and-the State selecting and supplying the books. 


From Hon. Horace Mann, long the well-known and distin- 
εν Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of. Edu- 
cation. | A Rm T ; So UM 
Ever since the.reception of. your Circular, dated October 28, 

I have diligently sought to: find a- leisure half hour to comply 

with your request—for, I think, few can be more important; 

but such a half hour I have. not found, -and could. not make tt. 

My health is breaking down. ünder my labors, and I write this 

line now only because I hold your plan for School Libraries for 

Wisconsin,.to‘be-worth’ many times more than my life.: ' 

As to the’ value of Libraries, what meéd for me to say any 
thing, when everybody'knows that they bear the same relation 
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to the mind, that food, does to the body: But as children at an 
early age cannot. always distinguish hetween nutritious and 
noxious food, between that which is healthful and that which is 
poisonous; 80 jn the early hunger for knowledge; there is danger 
that an undirected appetite, and certainty that-a -depraved one, 
will one UE books, more fatal to the soul. than hellebore to” the 
body. we cultivate as many poisonous weeds in our gardens, 
as we do wholesome ones, would any mother suffer her: little 
child to run at large in it, and pluck and eat what it might 
ae Why then should .the State—the- nursing-mother of 
its c αλα ο them access to all and any books which the 
market may afford, when we know, that the literature of the 
present age abounds with the most banefu] and pernicious works 
—with works which do worse than to destroy the moral life, for 
they substitute a depraved life-in its stead,. 

If over all your fertile and beautiful State, you would not 
sow Canada thistles instead of wheat and corn, then beware that 
over the,more precious moral domains of your youthful mind, 
you do not sow had, ruinous, destructive ideas and sentiments 
instead of good ones. ᾿ | l 


From Hon. Ira Mayuew, author of the work on Universal 
Hducation, and Superintendent 'of Public. Instruction of 
+Michigan. 

Your Circular of the 28th of October hag been received, 

and I fully concur with the views therein expressed. ` l 
" There has been no material change in the Library system of 


our State, from that stated in the pamphlet edition of the" School 
Law of 1848, _ wee 


From Dr. BARNAS SEARS, now President of Brown University, 


and formerly Secretary of the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts. 


. d ἃ a 
Your plan of having Town, instead of district Libraries, to 
be duly superintended and annually replenished, has many 
things to recommend it. School Libraries have often proved a 
failure, fot the want of regular and systematic supervision, and 
of the interest awakened by new books and unceasing efforts. 


From Hon. Gro. S. BovtwELL, Secretary of the State Board 
- of Education of Massachusetts. 

Your communication of. the 28th of, October last, in regard to 

Town Libraries, is before me. The expexienbe; of ' Massachu- 

setts is quite limited. A few years since, the State made pro- 
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vision for the establishment of School District Libraries, but 
they have not been maintained generally. It is not, however, 
to be inferred that the attempt was a complete failure. THe 
books. were generally read by the ‘children, ‘and often by th 
parents. Gradually these libraries have disappeared. In 1853, 
the Legislature authorized each town to taisemoney for the es- 
tablishment.of a public library. Αἱ few towns only have ‘acted 
in the matter. There is, however, reason: tò think that more 
will soon. avail themselves of the opportunity. "As far as 
known, the results have beeri highly favorable. ; 


In Groton, where I reside, about $800 have been expended, ° 


and the library contains nine hundred volumes, In.the year 
1857, two thousand and eight hundred. volumes were taken from 
the library. -There are, probably; thirty cities: and towns -in 
Massachusetts, in which public libraries are established: 


From Hon. Henry S. RANDALL, formerly Secretary of State 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction of New York. 


My views on Common'School Libraries are.given in a report 
on that subject, which I made in 1844,. at the request of Col, 
Samuel Young, then Superintendent of Common Schools in,this 
State; and you will find this paper in his official report of that 
year. I then thought, and still think, such Libraries are.g vital 
portion of any system of popular education adapted to the 
wants of an intelligent and self governing people. . 

My official investigations and experience have amply satisfied 
me, that if the purchase of Libraries is made optional with the 
districts—the alternative being that the Library money may be 
diverted to the payment of teachers’ wages, &c,,—the- system 
will:prove a failure. There is no doubt that a better method of 
selecting the books could be devised than having it done by the 
Trustees of the districts. On the whole, I should be much in- 
clined to favor the plan proposed in your communication. If 
~ its details were well adjusted-and carried out, I see no reason 
why it would not succeed, and result.in a vast saying. of .the 
public money, and a vast improvement of the: character.of the 
works placed in the hands of the readers of the Common. School 
Libraries. Dr. orae dar ΣΝ. . m. 


From Hon. Jonn D. PHILBRICK, late State Superintendent of 
Common Schoóls of Connecticut, and now City. Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of Boston. .. — pn 
I have the.honor-to acknowledge the receipt of. your cirenlar 

respecting. the system‘of School Libraries in Wisconsin.:.:In 

reply, 1 have to spy: "o ^ ur | 


x πο. at 
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.maintemance: of ‘free 
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"1. That l am strongly in favor of the éstablishment and 
School Libraries by 'Státe authority. 
Without the free Library, no system of publié ‘instruction can 
be considered: complete.: Some of my views respécting the im- 
portance of this element in a systém of publie schools, are con- 
tained in the report ‘which I had the honór to submit to the Leg- 
islature of Connectieutiin 1855. . i Ja 
. .2; That I am abstractly in favor of the Town plan of School 
Libraries, though in the Report referred to, noue the 


district plan, which was adopted, because in that State, at that 


time, the towns, as such, had πο legal connection with the school 


system, and had no school officers to manage the'affairs of Town 
Libraries. „I favored the district system then from the necessi- 
ty of the circumstances, and a good district system was adopted. 
I heartily approve the plan of Town Libraries contained in your 
Circular, and I have no doubt but that it is the one which will 
and ought to prevail.whereyer free schools are established. 


From Hon. Henry .C. Ἡτοκος, State Superintendent of Com- 
, mon Schools of Pennsylvania. - = ' ' 


The Town School Library proposed in your Circular of Oct. 


28th, I regard as every way préferable to your existing district 
arrangement. a 


From Hon. W. C. LARRABEE, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Indiana. l 


I have examined carefully your plan’ for a State system of 


supplying each Town in Wisconsin with a School: Library, and 
i 


ghly approve of it. A system very similar has been in .op- 
ο. for several years in this State.with very gratifying 
results. Ἢν; 


SS σα à 


From Hon. Cates Mitts, now a Professor im Wabash College, 
and-formerly State Superintendent of: Public Instruction of 
Indiana. ᾿ τ αν ee | i . 
I rejoice in the prospect of your young and gtowing’ State 

incorporating into its educational code the. Township. Library 

feature. It has worked well with u& and, indeéd, we have 
moré satisfactory evidence of its efficiency, ag -an educational 
instrumentality, than of any other feature of our system. The 
reasons for the superiority of the Township ‘over, the District 

Library are too obvious to escape the observation of any one 

who will na to the subject à moment’s thought.: Had the 
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facts on the subject of the use of the Township Libraries in 
this State been properly gathered up, the year succeeding my 
retirement from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, we should have had for our own use, and that of others, 
the elements of our unanswerable argument in favor of the 
Township Library feature. I have some isolated facts on this 
point, relative to the experience of some townships, authorizing 
the belief that the Libraries were read even more the year suc- 
ceeding the one reported by me than during the one I partially 
reported. In divers instances, the number of volumes taken 
out in one year, was from one hundred to six hundred per cent. 
of the whole number in the Libraries. 

You will accept these hasty lines as an expression of my 
cordial sympathy with you in your present enterprise. 


From Hon. N. Bateman, late Principal of the Jacksonville © 


Female Academy, and now State Superintendent elect of 
Illinois. 


+ 


I have just received your Circular announcing your purpose 


to urge the Town-plan of Libraries, upon the notice of the Legis- 
pe £ your State, instead of the District plan heretofore 
adopted. ᾿ : 

he objections to the latter plan seem to me unanswerable. 
It has worse than failed, so far as I know, wherever it has been 
adopted. Isay, worse than failed, because. while it has not 
secured the óbject intended, it has, on the other hand, by the 
meagre number and wretched character of the books, not only 
exerted a demoralizing influence upon the minds of the young, 
but also brought the whole system of School Libraries into ut- 
ter contempt. 

The reasons stated in the Circular, in favor of. the plan pro- 
posed, are, I think, conclusive, and the advantages claimed 
could hardly fail to be secured'by its adoption. : 

Of the right of the Legislature of a State to make such 

appropriations, and of the eminently beneficent and salutary 
` effect of such legislation’ upon the intellectual and moral inter- 
ests of the people.at large, and especially of the young, there 
surely can be no doubt. . . Heg 

‘Good books are a blessing which πο .cannot afford to be 
deprived of—bad books are a curse. I repeat, it seems to me 


that the measure you suggest, is the best that can be-adopted to - 


secure.the former ard banish the latter. - is 
I wish you ‘all ‘success in your efforts in behalf of: this 
important branch of your public duties. 
27 
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The duty of selecting the books is the most difficult and 
delicate—-one that cannot be so performed as to meet the views 
of all. But many methods will readily suggest themselves, 
τ are as free from objections, as the riaturé.of thé case will 
admit. D ' Ex. 


i " 1 H 


From Hon. Anson SMyTH, State Commissioner: of Common 
Schools of Ohio. : : ... 


In reply to: your communication and enquiries, I have to say 
that our experience in Ohio has been such as, to commend 


. Township, rather than sub-district Libraries. ` Wherever sub- 


district Libraries have been dttempted, they have failed to 
realize the expectations of their friends; the books in ‘each 
Library have been so few as to become objects of contempt, and 
from want of regard and care they have very generally been 
scattered, and have come to nought. The Township plan has 
proved far more successful, and, for the future; books will be 
distributed only to Townships. i 

In regard to your other point of inquiry, I feel some delicacy. 
From my official position it might be supposed that .L would 
favor the plan of having books for our Libraries selected and 
purchased by the State School Commissioner, rather than ‘by 
local school officers. Aside from all personal motives, J. am 
decidedly in favor of this plan. The books will he selected 
with more care, and a deeper sense of responsibility; and they 
will be purchased on much more fayorable terms. ΝΤΙΠ more 
could be said in favor of this plan, but for obvious reasons 1 
choose to be excused from the further consideration of the sub- 
ject. i 
I sincerely hope that the Legislature of your young and 
vigorous State will soon enact an efficient Library law; -and 
that the time is not far distant, when all our North-Western 
States will enjoy the advantages.of carefully selected and wise- 
ly managed Township Libraries. i 


From Hon. J. S. Apams, Secretary. of the State Board of 
: ; Education of Vermont. p. dere 


I am now so pressed with. work, that I can. only say, that I 
most heartily wish you * God speed” in your plan of urging 
the matter of Town Libraries upon the attention of your Legis- 
Jature; The-establishment of such, Libraries in, every. town 
will tend to occupy the minds of community, give them a taste 
for books; a love of knowledge, and consequently ap interest, in 
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the schools; and this active interest in schools is everywhere the 
great desideratum—for in its wake follow benefits- innumerable. 


From Hon. Davin N. Camp, late Principal of the Connecticut 
State Normal School, and now Superintendent of Common 
Schools, of Connecticut. | 


The Library System of Connecticut works well. The books 
must be ο by the ‘School Visitors, who are generally 
men of intelligence and of high moral and christian character. 
I have drawn nearly four hundred Library orders, in a year and 
six months. Our plan has been in operation but a short time, 
and though working well, unless there were town libraries gen- 
erally established, E am of opinion that, for matter of books for 
general reading, the town plan would be preferable. 


From Hon. Maturin L. Frsuer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Iowa. 


' There are as yet but few School Libraries in Iowa. The 
act for the Public Instruction of Iowa, passed at the last ses- 
' sion of the Legislature, contemplates the establishment of Z'own- 
-ship not District ‘Libraries. I recommended the Township 

sysfem, for the reasons you well express in your Circular. I 

am happy to find that my: opinion is corroborated by your judg- 

ment. f 


From Hon. SAMUEL S. RANDALL, long Assistant Superinten- 
: dent of Public Instruction of the State of New York, and 
now City Superintendent of Public Schools: of the City of 
New York. 


I have perused, with great:pleasure, your-Circular of the-28th 
ult., in reference to the ostablishment of Town Sehool Libra- 
ries throughout your State, and cordially approve the substitu- 
tion of this system for that of District Libraries. In our State, 
the latter plan has-been in existence for some twenty ‘years. 
And although great good has.undoubtedly been accomplished, 
by the diffusion of comparatively afew volumes in every dis- 
trict, yet itis manifest, that an infinitely greater amount of benefit 

- would haye been accomplished by the consolidation of the funds 
apportioned to théseveral districts of each town, and the purchase 
-and gradual expansion of a Town Library, centrally locüted, 
and easily accessible to all. These views I have repeatedly 
and earnestly urged upon the Legislature, but as yet without 
success. I consider the funds comparatively frittered away up- 
on a few cheap books in each district, as little better than wasted; 
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while by the adoption of the Township plan, large and valuable 
libraries would speedily spring up, the worth of which would 
be inappreciable to the rising generation, and to the citizens of 
the State generally. I sincerely trust the Legislature of Wis- 
consin will adopt your enlightened views and suggestions in this 
regard,—as I am'sure they could do no act of greater and more 
lasting importance to the interest of Popular Education, -than 
thus to bring within the reach of every individual and family, a 
well selected collection of English and American literature, 
keeping pace with the advancing civilization of the age, and the 
practical wants of the community. j 


From Hon. Amos ΤΕΑΝ, LL. D., of Albany, N. Y., Chancellor 
elect of the Iowa State University, and author of the revised 
School Law of that State. 


I have just received and read your Circular of the 28th ult., 
relative to Town Libraries for District Schools, and am delight- 
ed with the plan you briefly unfold. The idea of small 
districts providing themselves with Libraries that will be of any 
real value, is, in my judgment, perfectly idle. They will not, 
half of them, have any books a£ all, and those that they do have, 
may stand a great chance of doing more harm than good. If 
the quality of food that nourishes and sustains the body is at all 
worth attending to, much more is that which builds up and gives 
force to the mind, the spiritual principle. Your plan, if well 
matured and carried out, will place in every town a valuable and 
useful collection of books; with a power of increase in propor- 
tion to the ratio of increase of the population—these may, to a 
large extent, be the same in every town. Their selection will, 
of course, be of the first importance. The plan of sub-division 
and distribution in different sections about the town, will enable 
each in turn to have the benefit of the whole Library. It will 
thus be an ever-flowing stream, fertilizing in turn every part of 
the town. The discussions in the different parts of the.town to 
which this division and these changes will naturally give rise, 
will necessarily keep the subject of books and libraries constant- 
ly before the minds of the people, and thus lead to a greater ex- 
tent and variety of reading. 5 l 

Tf your Legislature will carry that plan out fully, I entertain 
no doubt but that it will ultimately result in sending such en- 
lightening and civilizing influences into every family, as will con- 
tinually be felt more and more among your people, as time con- 
iinues to move onward through his generations and centuries. 
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From Rev. Dr. Francts WAYLAND, late President of Brown 
University, and author of works on Moral Science, Political’ 
Economy, Intellectual Philosophy, etc. 


I am happy to learn, that the importance of furnishing abund- 
ance and good reading for the whole people, is now under con- 
sideration in the State of Wisconsin. Our system of general 
education seems to.render some provision of . this kind an im- 
perative duty. To,teach our people to read, is to accomplish 
but half our work; or; ráther, to leave our work unfinished, pre- 
cisely at the point where what we have done may prove a curse 
instead of a blessing. We can only realize-the benefits of our 
system of general education when we not only-teach the people 
to read, but also provide them with such reading as shall culti- 
vate the intellect and improve the heart. When this shall have 
been done for our wholé country, and it will be done in all the 
free States, a population will rise up among us such as the world 
has never yet seen.' n 

Massachusetts hag already. taken the lead in this matter. By 
an act passed a few years since, every town is authorized to tax 
itself for the purchase and increase of a Library. The people 
are availing themselves of this act, and Libraries of a most 
valuable. character are springing up in all the cities and towns 
of that commonwealth. 


F 


From Dr. ELIPHALET Norr, President of Union College. 


Those connected with the educational provišions of the older 
States, sympathise in the trials and triumphs'of those connected 
with the educational provisions of the younger States. 

The perfecting and continuance of our free institutions, de- 
pends on the intellectyal and moral Ton of the rising genera- 
tions. As the physical system çan never be developed without 
food, so neither can the mental. "But books are the appropriate 
aliment of the.mind; end the guardians of our children, and- of 
the Republic, are bound to furnish, in conveniént localities, 
Libraries containing such books as are necessary for providing 
the future men.and women of America with the means requisite 
for qualifying them for the performance of the’ duties incumbent 
on American citizens. And we are happy to learn, that the 
κ Wisconsin are not behind the guardians of sister 

tates in the discharge of this important duty. 
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From Hon. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, formerly Chancellor of 
the University of New York, and now President of the Rut- 
᾽ ger's College, New Jersey: 
I duly received your Circular on the subject of School Libra- 
ries for every town in Wisconsin; and desiring.a word from'^nie 
in regard to your proposed improvement of the Town in place 
of the District Library. I. take it for granted that your plan 
brings the Library nearer in locality to’ the ‘people, and there- 
fore I agree with your views fully and'heartily. A well selected 
Library, excluding all books of émmoral.or' doubtful tendency— 
and, I would add; the whole mass of romances, excepting a Very 
few—and the less in number, the better—canziot be of too easy 
access to the people. 
I rejoice to find your Western States giving such early atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the mind. With the Bible, an open 
volume, on every shelf of the school, and in every window ‘of. 
the cottage, and a public taste for reading, and a growing desire 
for useful knowledge, we may hope, by the Divine blessing, that 
our country will hold her place among the nations. | 


* 


From Hon. WasnrNeToN Irvine. 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular, announc- 
ing your intention to urge upon the attention of your Legisla- 
ture, the adoption of a system of supplying each town in Wis- 
consin with a School Library of books, selected with great 
care. ο” 

The design you specify is admirable, and ought to be adopted 
` in every State throughont the Union. I hope and trust you~ 

will meet with entire success. 


From Hon. A. D. BacH£, author of Education in Europe, 
formerly a Professor in the University of Pennsylyania, Prin. 
cipal of the Philadelphia High School, and President. of Gi- 
rard College, and now ‘Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey. 


As requested, I have looked into your strictures upon the’ 
present plan of School Libraries of Wisconsin, and into your 
proposed substitute for it, and consider'the arrangements which 
you suggest in relation to Town ‘Libraries‘as highly judicious; 
and calculated to produce all the benefits : which you claim for 
them. - 


n 
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From Wy. H.'Pnasscorr, the- Historian. 

I have received the Circular you have done me the honor to ' 
send me, and have read it with pleasure., The subject is not one 
which I have before had occasion to consider; but I feel no doubt 
that the plan you propose for supplying the School Libraries of. 
Wisconsin would be superior to that at present established, 
both in regard to the character of the'books selected, and econ- 


omy in purchasing them. I wish your enlightened endeavors 
for the advancement of education, all success, 


From Hon. JARED SPARKS, formerly President of Harvard 
University. { 

Ihave perused, with great satisfaction, your plan of procur- 
ing books for School Libraries, under the immediate direction 
of the State government. The superiority of this plan over 
every other is too obvious to admit of argument.. Not only a 
vastly better selection of books may thus be made, under, the 
guidance and judgment of asingle agency, but by a judicious 
system of purchasing them together, in the requisite quantities, 
for the various Libraries, they: may be obtained at reduced 
prices, In fact, there is but one side to the question,’ and it 
may safely be said, that no State in the Union could more ef-. 
fectually promote the intellectual, moral, and religious "culture 
of the rising genération, than-by supplying them, by some per- 
manent arrangement, with the use of valuable and ‘well-chosen 
books. As you ask my opinion, I have this expressed it freely. 


From Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, formerly President of Harvard. 
University. , 


I am very glad to perceive; by your Circular-of the 28th ult., 
that measures are in contemplation for supplying each ‘town in 
Wisconsin witha School Library. No greater service can be. 
rendered to the rising generation, tis in vain that éhildren 
are taught to read, if they have no access to good books ;—worse 
than in vain, if they are furnished with nothing better than the 
wretched trash in tawdry binding, which is carried round by the 
peddlers. If the State woyld.adopt:the plan of advancing to 
each town, for a School Library, as much:as the town is willing- 
to raise liy itself, the greatest,amount of good will be; effected by: 
theleast burden om the State Treasury. You have my best 
wishes for the-suecess of the movement.' - i 
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From Bayard TAYLOR, Esq. 


My views on the subject of School Libraries. are entirely in 
accordance with those expressed in your Circular. I cannot too 
strongly recommend the plan of establishing Township Libraries 
at the cost of the State, as has already been done on so liberal 
a scale by the State of Indiana. The advantages are not only 
those of cheapness, and permanence in the supply, but the selec- 
tion of the works—on which so much of the value of all Libra- 
ries depends—would unquestionably be made with more taste 
and intelligence than if entrusted to so many different hands. 
The more our Common School system is made broad, liberal, 
and comprehensive in all its features, the more thoroughly and 
beneficently willit accomplish its mighty work. 


From Benson J. LossrNd, author of the Field Book of the 
Revolution, Pictorial History of the United States for 
Schools, Primary History of the United States for Schools, 
etc. r 


Feeling den interest in the subject of popular enlightenment 
by means of schools and public libraries, [ have reflected much 
upon the real and ideal character of both—the real as it exists, 
and the idealas I hope it may be. Surely, no subject more 
important than the proper education of the people can occupy 
the thoughts, and employ the efforts of the statesman, the pat- 
riot, and the christian. Such education lies at the basis of pri- 
vate and public virtue, which is the only stable foundation of a 
State. 

Next in importance to the School, in the work of education, 
is the Publie Library. It is a copious spring from which 
knowledge flows among the people. How important, then, that 
the waters thereof should be wholesome. and invigorating! How 
careful should all right-minded men be to keep these fountains pure 
and undefiled! ‘The most active and fruitful' seeds of good 
and evil in our social system, are found in the’ literature of the 
day; and the wisest discrimination is necessary to separate one 
from the other. It is impossible—absolutely impossible—to have 
anything approaching to the exercise of such wise discrimination 
in the system of District Libraries as organized in sonie States. 
How can the Trustees of schools, elected for a temporary pur- 
pose, many or most of them away from centres of business and 
general knowledge, and engaged in absorbing pursuits, be ac- 

uainted with the character of the thousands of books that fall from’ 
the press every year? They have no data to guide them, and 
they are left to the mercy of pedlars and other$, who go about 
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the country with “sensation books ’’—in other words, moral and 
intellectual poison, and are compelled to form their judgment 
from the'statements of lying advertisements.' ` This is a monster 
evil; 'and many of the Libraries of this State are crowded with | 
books TUAE no judicious parent would willingly allow his child 
to read. uk NAA : 

In view of the importance of this matter, I héartily coincide 
with your expressed opinion in relation to . Του Libraries, 
leaving the selection of the books to the State, through proper 
κ ο duly chosen by the people. Your: State has a noble 
education fund—(what a burning shame it was, to’ pour a part 
of it into that sewer of corruption,’ called the Drainage Fund, I 
believe)—and it should be the business of the wisest and best 
men of your young and vigorous State to assist in forming a 
virtuous.and efficient: system for: the establishment and. main- 
tenance of public libraries in every town in the commonwealth. 


From Cari Scuurz, Esq., Milwaukee. >` 

The Circular which you had the kindness to Bend me, came 
into my hands but a short time ago. I have had no. time since 
to study the details of your plan minutely; but it strikes me, 
that it will be a great improvement on the District Library sys- 
tem, which, from my own observation, I know to be complete 
failure in a large portion of the State. If there are no financial, 
obstacles in thé way, I trust your plan will find’a great many 
supporters in the Legislature, and will at an early day be car- 
ried into effect. 2 i PED E 


^ 
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From Rev. Epwagp CookE, D.D., President of: Lawrénce Uni- 
versity, Appleton. 

Your plan for supplying Town School Libraries throughout 
the State meets my most hearty concurrence. It combines the 
following advantages over the old district ‘systems adopted in 
most of the other States where anything of the kind.exists:  . 

1st. It proposes one-Library for each town; for the use of all. 
the districts in common. -In this.way, a better Library may be 
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secured, and its supervision will be more efficient. 
2d. It proposes'a Board of competent and responsible indi- , 
viduals to select:these Libraries, thereby securing. the. right . 
kind of books to be placed in the hands of our youth: This , is 
avery important feüfüre, :, 7, 0 00 τ Ὁ η... 
Such a system, once put into operation throughout the State, - 
would be a power for an incalculable amount of good. It would 
be silent moral ο ad) forming the social and intel- 
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lectual habits of the youth in every'nook and eorhér of our new 
but rising-State. i 2 l 

Liberal provision is already made, for the support of common 
schools throughout our State; and an adequdte fund is also set 
τ το for the encouragement of Academies and Normal Schools. κ 

hat is now wanted to complete our system of publie educa- ` 
tion is, reading of the right kind for the people, such as shall 
form the right material for.intellectual culture. Would not a 
portion of the Drainage Fund prove much more permanently 
useful to the people if.expended in this way than in grubbing 
out roads and cutting.ditches? . d; ; 

Of course, strong guards will have to be thrown around the 
par to secure the real benefit of the people, rather than that of 

ook agents and publishers. If all these objects can be secured, 

and the plan put into operation, it will I have no doubt, prove 
one of the greatest blessings ever conferred: upon our State. 


-— p 


From Rev. Dr. ΒΩΒΥΕΙΙ, PARK; President of Racine College. 

In reply to your Cireular; I do'nof hesitáte to state my deci- 
ded opinion, that the system of Town Libraries which: you pro- - 
ose, would be-far-more beneficial to our State than that of 
chool District Libraries, now in operation. Especially would 

this be the case, and-.a difficulty remedied, if, where there are 
two or more villages in-a township, the Library. should be divided 
correspondingly, and an exchange of the portions be made annu- 
ally, with permission for any. townsman to take a. book from 
either portion, under Pra regulations. By Legislativé action, 
the present District Libraries. might be combined, to form the 
nucleus of Town Libraries; multiple copies of the same work 
being retained or exchanged, as might seem best. 


From I. A. Lapuam, Esq., Milwaukee. 

T most heartily.concur with you in the proposed movement in. 
regard to Libraries for our public free schools.’ The books 
should be chiefly such as convey useful:information, rather than 
mere works of amusement and pastime. „AN such vile books as: 
you mention should be rigidly excluded. 

Alarge:saving may be made by.the State purchasing the 
books from first hands, and having them: sent.'in suitable nut- 
bers, directly to the several county seats, from, whence they 
could easily be obtained by the town .officers+thus avoiding 
much unnecessary expense'of distribution. 
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From Hon. CHARLES DUREEE, Kenosha. 


Yon suggest a remodeling of the present Library system 
connected with our distriet schools, that is, to establish Town : 
Libraries throughout the-State, instead of the present imperfect 
district system, and ask my opinion as to the propriety of the. 
change. M RAN So πο 

I give you my views briefly, and with much diffidence, as they ' 
are not the result of mature-réflection, nor ‘of an extensive 
observation. The reasons you assign, going to:show the supe- 
riority of this new proposition over the present one, seem to, 
me to be very obvious., In my opinion then, the adoption of 
your views is only a question of time. If the people are now 
prepared to incur the expense, the sooner the change is effected, 
e better for the cause of education, and the welfare of: the 

tate., . m ^ PE 


tor 


From James W. Strone, Esq. of Beloit, Secretary of: the 
State Teachers’ Association of: Wisconsin. . ^. ' 

-The plan proposed in your cómmunieafion of the 28th ult., of 
* supplying each Town it! Wisconsin with a School Library," 
“to be annually replenished by a permanent State provision for 
that purpose," méets my hearty approval in its’ main 1163; 
The value of good Common School Libraries, tó which all the 
children and citizens of.a/ Town mày have access, cannot be 
over-estimated. . 7 m αν EET 

Publie sentiment with regard to this, seeing to be' νε 
and I confidently hope; that before many years shall have passed, 
School Libraries will be regarded not ‘only as an addition to our ` 
educational facilities, but as à most essential requisite in the 
work of properly educating the young mínd;and disseminating — 
through the whole community a correct'and elevating literary 
taste. 7 ο a 

The question now, hówever, does not relate so- much. to the 
importance of School Libraries, as to the -methods of securin 
. and maintaining ther. ‘Probably no plan-can'be"deyised 6 
entirely free from objection, or respecting which great:éare will” 
not be requisite in carrying out the minor provisions. A, plan 
most excellent in its general idea, may be reridered inefficient; 
or indeed, quite worthless, by an uin&killfal arrangement οὔ its 
details. It must be evident to every one who has at all observed 
the operation of our present'system,that, howeyer commendable - 
its design, it entirely fails of its great object. . My own obseg- 
vation, though limited, corroborates your statément, that only a 
stnall portion of the districts have any Libraries at alj; and'thése; 


are scarcely deserving the name; and, moreover, only à ‘very , 


‘ 
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few of those books which are possessed, are ever used by either 
pupils or parents. "These Libraries are but seldom replenished; 
and when they are, it is too often by the purchase of volumes 
which ought never to be placed in the hands of children, and 
which had better not be read even by adults. 

Whether the Town Library system, which has the same ΝΕ 
in view, will be more successful, will very much depend, I 
think, upon the wisdom of its details. Ido not propose to dis- 
cuss these, but will simply make one or two suggestions. Very 
especial care should be taken, it appears to me, in the arrange 
ments of the plan, that it be properly guarded with respect to 
the selection of books. This is a vital point. I would also 
suggest, that selections should be made not for pupils only, but 
also for the teachers. Every Town Library should include a 
& Teachers’ Library," small it may be, but select, of which those 
giving instruction may freely availthemselves. I know not how 
-the scholars or the community may be reached more beneficially 
by the Library, than through the teachers in this way. 

I am not uite prepared. to approve, nor yet to oppose. deci- 
dedly your idea.of sub-dividing the Lihrary, and chàngiug the 
localities of the sections once in a few months. Itis true that 
this would secure gome of the peculiar advantages of a District 
Library, but the danger of losing the books, from haying them 
under the charge of so many different individuals, none of whom 
might feel any especial or permanent responsibility, would be 
much increased. It does not appear to me quite safe to make 
thus a Circulating Library. Almostevery town has some locality 
sufficiently central for practical purposes, where the Librar 
could be permanently kept, and all the citizens accommodated. 
But still some such. plan-as that, which has been tried in Michigan, 
where the Director of each district draws from the’ Township 
Library every three months, the number of volumes bis 
district is entitled to, which, for,the time being, constitutes the 
District Library, might prove successful, and I am not certain 
but that this would be the best way of, making the Library 
available to all. f i i 

It is to be hoped, that some action will be taken upon’ this 
subject by the next Legislature, as almost any plan, it seems to 
me, would be preferable to our present inefficient system. 


From Hon. Otta&nes M. Baker, Geneya, Walworth county, | 


I have just received your Circular-of the 28th ult., re uesting ` 
my views as to a proposition to be submitted to the next Legisla- | 
ture of ‘this State to change the present School District Library 


system, to a Town Library system. 
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It appears to me that such a change is called for, and with 
roper guards and provisions would be eminently useful. Two 
Ποσταζίς results would be thus produced; 1st, good selections of 
books; and 2d, à much larger number of volumes furnished, for 
erusal; the effect of which Should' be a greater diffusion of 
intelligence, and that of a wider'and higher range. The chief 
objection would be, that the facilities-of access to the Library in 
remote districts would be less than under the present system. 
This in part might be obviated by pop the use of books to 
those living two or more miles from the Library for a longer 
period than to those living nearer. 


From Rev. ALFRED Brunson, Prairie du Chien. 


Your Circular in reference to the Town Library system, was 
received a few days since, and the contents duly considered. 
At the first sight the plan struck my mind favorably, and also 
the thought that it might be connected with existing or future 
formed town and city Libraries to advantage, thus giving a 
greater number of both books and variety, ánd have the whole 
under better municipal regulations, than to have Separate Libra- 
ries in the same place. 

I saw by your issuing a Cireular, that you desired to feel of 
the public pulse on the subject, and, believing that the stronger 
this pulse beat, the more satisfactory {ο you, I submitted the 
Circular to “ The Literary and Library Association of Prairie 
du Chien,’ which was incorporated last winter; and the Asso- 
ciation at once approved of your plan, as will be seen from the 
annexed copy from their proceed ngs last night. 

As you do not give the details of your plan, nor the provis- 
ions of your proposed bill, to be presented to the Legislature, 
but ask my opinion generally upon the subject, in addition to a 
favorable answer, I venture afew suggestions. 

1. It must be a paramount objéct, to have the Library pre- 
served as much as possible, from waste and damagein the use 
of it. To secure this object, it must be under the care and 
supervision of a suitable and trusty person; and such a person 
should receive some compensation for his time, trouble, and use 
of the room, as Librarian; giving the Town Superintendent the 
general oversight of the Town books, whether in one, two, or 
more divisions. . 

2, What better way to raise the means to meet this éxpense 
of Librarian, than:a tax of 25 cents'per quarter, or 5 or 10 
cents per volume, upon those who use the books, and a fine for 
all damages done the books,.or for detaining them longer than 
the prescribed rule' permits?" : ὍΝ, 
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8. Either the law should prescribe all the rulesand regulations, 
or a Board of Directors should be elected, who should make 
such rules and regulations. | E 

4. Where there is a Cireulating Library already, or here- 

after established in a Town, cannot this Town Library be attach- 
ed to the one in existence, and be subjecb to the control of the 
same Board ? ΠΠ 
. Our town is in two general divisions—npper and lower town. 
The Literary and Library Association is in the lower town, 
while a majority of the inhabitants are, in the upper town. 
There is a spirit of rivalry existing between the two, and wheth- 
er the upper town will agree to have all the Library in the low- 
er town, is questionable; and if not, the Town Library must be 
divided, as the lower town will not go up town for their books, 
while they have over 300 volumes of their own.’ The upper 
town is in two or three school districts—the .lower town in one, 
as yet. But the lower town has the largest and best school- 
house, now nearly finished, in which we contemplate a primary, 
intermediate, and high school to be kept. . . 
- 9. The Library should be subject to as few removals as pos- 
sible, to preserve from damage, and should be in the hands of a 
person whose business keeps him-at home, in his shop, store, or 
office, as much as practicable, so as to accommodate the issue . 
and return of books. ' , ' 

“Ata regular meeting of the Literary and Library Asso- 
ciation of Prairie du Chien, held Nov. 9th, 1858, the. Presi- 
dent, Rev. A. BRUNSON, presented a printed Circular from Hon. 
L. C. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, dated Oct. 
28, 1858, relative to à town system of Libraries, ihstead of 
District ones, as now provided for by -law; whereupon, it was 
unanimously, . 2E 

Resolved, That this Association heartily concur in the views 
of Mr. Draper, and recommend the adoption of the system of 
Town, instead of School District Libraries. 


Attest: . 
(Signed) GEO. COUSLAND, 
Secretary. 


From Rev. REUBEN ΘΜΙΤΗ, Town Superintendent, Beaver Dam. 


I appreciate fully the honor of being consulted on the subject 
of School Libraries. It is a subject on which I have thought 
much, and with which I have had something to do—both here 
and elsewhere, and I shall he bappy.to communicate with you, 
on any views I may entertain on the subject. |. .- 

As to its importance, no one can entertain a doubt, who has 
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given any attention to the subject; and I am persuaded that his 
convictions will be increased as to that importance, in proportion 
to his experience and observation. I succeeded last year, for 
the first time, in; procuring a Library for our principal city 
school, of about:70 volumes. ‘I had ald the work todo myself— 
while the Board—to whom (according to our present law), it ex- 
clusively belongs—barely suffered mè to go on;, and I appro- 
priated, at discrétion—as 'permitted—a’ certain amount of our 
annual appropriation from the, State for ‘that purpose. But I 
had also to make'the selection, provide a book-case, coyer the 
- books, insert printed rules; and put all into theigeacher’s hands, 
who consented to act as Librarian. Now you will see, that in 
much of this, I hadito act in the place of others, and that the 
law needs amendment. : Phen things must be done by one man, 
or they will not-be doneat all. . | 
And now as.to results already experienced. One of the pop- 
ular objections against próviding any Library, was—that, our 
young peoplé had books enough, lying on the parlor table at 
home, which they did;nót read; why then procure more? ` Ehe 
answer is in the faet reported by our Librarian, at the close of 
the first six months—-of these 70 volumes, there had been about 
500 readings !—7. e. at the rate of 1,000 a year. 
2. As to the books selected. I.agree with, you, . that under 
“our present system, they.are generally worse than useless. 
Miserable trash, or mischievous poison—the only alleviating cir- 
cumstance is, that they are bo miserably hound, or go carelessly 
looked after, as to be out of the way in.a short time. Here, 
again, we want amendment in our law, and stringent provision. 
All this should be attended to, in my opinion, -by .one man, in 
advisory conjunction, perhaps, with the Board of Directors, and 
subject, of course, to an annual report. He. should be a man of 
large reading, good taste, sound judgment, and, above all, pos- 
sessed of an'honest and enlightened. ΕΙ Such, service, 
you cannot get, or expect, in a‘poptlar Board. -.΄᾽ 
I believe I may say without arrogancy, that in the Library 
selected by me, there is not one volume in history, biography, 
science; or general literature, which might not be read with pro- . 
priety by a son-or daughter. But.it requires no small sum, to 
make ‘a competent selection of this character, Ours ought to 
be doubled at once; and then, added to every yeär, -Ihave given 
notice, that, if I am continued’ Su erintendent, this: shall be, 
together with'a pu of ‘globes. We "have-some philosophical 
Blum already. INE 
3. Thus far, I presume, we'should entirely agree; but in re- 
gard to making them Town’ instead of. District Libraries, I 
submit for your consideration, some objections. On this plan, 
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I.am confident, as before, you must have one man to attend to 
the whole; and then, it is obvious, it would require all his time, 
and could not be done, without a small salary.. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the State will provide for this; and then the question will 
only have to be decided, whether there would not be jealousies 
and collisions letween the districts—and whether the whole work 
would be as well done, as by a proper Superintendent, and 
proper Librarian for each school, and more stringent laws, such 
hope we shall have. s 
On the whole; my prevailing view at present is, that the State 
should make separate appropriations for Libraries, maps, appa- 
ratus, ὅσο., and not have it discretionary with districts whether 
they will have a Library or not. "That a given sum should be 
granted to each town or city, graduated by population; or bet- 
ter, by the number of scholars attending each school—33 cents 
to a scholar, perhaps, would make a good beginning. In the 
particular regulations adopted, the State should designate the 
i officers, and form of organization——whetlier in town or 
istricts; and make them responsible both, for books selected, 
and the care that is taken of them. I wish you much success 
in the prósecution of this important enterprise. 


— * 


From Rev. J. B. Prapt, Sheboygan, formerly County Super- 
‘+ . intendent of Potter County, Penn. 


Your Circular in regard to School Libraries is received, and 

am truly glad you have taken the matter in hand. 

It has long seemed to me, that a principal defect in our man- 
agement of school affairs, in this and other States, is a want of 
concentration of interest and effort. - The little district or neigh- 
borhood Library, is a natural‘concomitant of the district school, 
and both are abortive. "Town Libraries, having everything to 
recommend them over the smaller Libraries now contemplated, 
and would readily connect themselves with the idea of a Union 
Central School, in each town, or other municipality, .. The 
two things would mutually help each other. The location 
of the Library is a matter of less. consequence, however, 
than its being called into ient existence,. and- while it 
might properly be deposited in a Central High School-house, 
ind thus stimulate and aid the larger-pupils, and form an addi- 
tional link between the people and the principal ‘school in the 
-town—where such school exists—it tbt of courge be located 
in-any other suitable place. l : 

The divisions of a. Library into sections, as you, propose, 
might have advantages, and it would be well.enough to permit 
this ‘arrangement, if- desired. 
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I am more in doubt about the matter of furnishing the 
books. In this, two things, it seems to me, are to be kept in 
view—the selection of good books, and the excitement of proper 
interest on the part of the people. Economy in the purchase 
of the books should not be overlooked. Should the State send 
a Library to eachjtown free of all expense, and without invok- 
ing any action on their part, it is to be feared that the boon 
would not be properly appreciated. People take far more in- 
terest and pride in what they have got up themselves, and will 
take better care of that~which has cost them something, than of 
a gratuity. | l i 

I should say, therefore, that the best/plan' would be for the 
State to provide for the selection of a judicious list of books; 
that a catalogue should be sent to each town; that the offer 
should be made to furnish each town (within certain restrictions, 
according to the population, or pupils in the schools,) with an 
amount of books equal in value to the amount which they shoyld 
clect to purchase themselves. It would be very easy to indi- 


cate in the catalogue, judicious selections of books worth, one,. 


two, five, or any number of hundred dollars, which would be 
sent to any town, agreeably to the prescribed rules, on receipt 
of one-half the cost. 

Tt is to be presumed that in many towns this course would be 
preferred. If, however, any towns preferred to select their own 
books wholly or in part, though they might not always select 
judiciously, they would at least be confined within the limits of 
an unexceptionable catalogue. -By suitable arrangements with 
the best publishers, the best books could of course be obtained 
at a very moderate cost. ae l 

I trust you may be successful in awakening new interest’ in 
this important instrument of public instruction, and that your 
suggestions will have the weight which they ought to have with 
the Legislature. The suggestions which I have made, accord 
most nearly with the Upper Canadian Library system, which 
seems to me, on the whole, to be the most judicious of any 
which I have examined. You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the system. i 


From Col. L. H. D. Crane, of Ripon, formerly Town Superin- 
tendent of Dodgeville. 


I consider the present system of District lübraries to be a 
perfect humbug. A State system properly guarded might do 
well. You are on the right track. Elaborate the system; and 
if it seems practicable, and not too expensive, count me in. 
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From A. M. May, Esq., Ripon. 


In reply to- your Circular, concerning the establishment of 
Town School Libraries, I would say, that it meets my decided 
pi ibn "m 

have long considered the present system as almost useless, 
and the purchasing of books for our present Libraries almost as 
a throwing away of the Library money. And I consider the 
adoption of a Town system, or something like it, for Libraries, 
as the only means of accomplishing the end for which School 
Libraries were established. M 

As far as I am acquainted with District Libraries, I know of 
but two that are worthy of the name; and these two are in small 
districts; and although many districts have Libraries, (so called,) 
they are of a class that no parent that wishes to furnish proper 
food for the minds of his children, would place in their hands. 

As asecondary matter: The districts of the State are now 
supplied with Webster's Unabridged; andit seems to me, that 
the State could do no better thing for the interests of the rising 
prudens who attend her common schools, than to furnish each 

istrict with a copy of Lippincott’s Gazetteer. It is a work 
that every teacher ought to have, but which, I am sorry to say, 
most of them are, or at least feel, too poor to buy; or, at least, 
on account of their migrating propensities, perhaps, they think 
it wil not pay to get, and carry around the world with them; 
which evil [hope will be remedied as far as possible, by the 
adoption of the School System proposed at the last State Teach- 
ers’ Association. But the State might furnish the districts 
each with a copy, and it would be a lasting benefit; or, make it 
one of the books of the Library spoken of. I earnestly hope 
the Town School Library System will be adopted. ` 


From A. Pickett, Esq., Principal of the Horicon High School. 


I am satisfied that our present'Library system, as well as our 
general school system, fails of proper results. I have visited 
many schools in the State, but have rarely’ seen a Library, 
though I think, perhaps, the fault lies most 1n want of vitality 
in our general school system. 

Wherever we find either good schools or Libraries, they seem 
to be the offspring of individual enterprise, and not the effect of 
any general plan. There is,in my mind, no doubt of the su- 
periority of your plan over the present. Yet we feel most the 
want of a school room Library. 
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From JAMES H. MaaorriN, Esq., Principal of the High School, 
Waukesha. 


Your Circular, dated Oct. 28, 1858, on the subject of School 
Libraries, was received last evening, and I hesitate not to reply, 
that my feeble voice may give its mite of encouragement to , 
the head of our Public School System. 

Iam much pleased with the plan proposed. I have often 
wished for something of precisely this kind. I think, however, 
, that instead of its being merely an advised plan in regard to the 
RR ON of the towns into sections, it should be a provision 
of law. 


From Dr. Ww. Henry BRISBANE, of Arena. 


Yours of the 28th ult. is at hand. I approve the idea of hav- 
ing the Town instead of the District Library System, provided 
we can have the Librarian appointed by the State Superinten- ` 
dent, with a salary of fifty-two dollars a year, so as to allow him 
to attend every Saturday afternoon at the Library, to receive 
and give out books. I would have the Librarian give bonds for 
the safe care of the books; and I would have him to require a 
deposit of some other book, until the one taken out be returned, 
the bok on deposit being of higher value than the one taken 
out; or the deposit might be in money, more than the value of 
n pus In this way, there will be security for the return of 
the books. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OFFICE or SuP'T of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
ΜΑΡΙΡΟΝ, Wis., May 91st, 1858. 

Duar SrR:—I duly received your favor of the 20th inst., in 
which you inform me, that the Board of Education of Water- 
town, of which you are a member, have ‘‘ unanimously resolved, 
that the reading of the Bible, and all forms of prayer, be dis- 
continued." You assign, as your justification for this action, 
the fact that your community is composed of so many different 
national elements; and, in conclusion, you ask my opinion on 
the subject. 

I very much regret that there should have occurred any seri- 
ous differences of opinion in regard to the management of the 
public schools in your city; and, above all, do I regret that 

- such differences should have had their ovigin with reference to 
the use of the Bible. The Constitution, very properly, I think, 
prohibits “ sectarian instruction ” in the publie sehools of the 
State; but this certainly cannot justly be construed to mean 
the total exclusion of the Bible from the schools, or that simply 
repeating the Lord's Prayer, as has been done in your publie 
schools, or indeed uttering any other liberal, unobjectionable 
prayer, could, in any just sense, be regarded as sectarian. This 
is my view and, understanding of the matter, and I feel, quite 
confident that this is also the practical, common-sense view 
taken of it by the great mass of the people of Wisconsin, with- 
out any regard to sectarian connections or partialities. 

You ask if the reading of the Scriptures and offering prayer 
are the common practice in the public schools in this State? 
T'o a considerable extent, I presume it is; perhaps almost inva- 
riably so, when in accordance with the teacher's wishes. And 
such, too, is the practice, to a ‘great extent, in other portions of 
our own country, and in Europe. And, more than this, religious 
instruction is imparted in the public schools of the most enlight- 
ened countries of the world—in some of them it is sectarian, 
but in many it is not. In Great Britain, France, Prussia, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Hollend, Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, Norway; 
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Sweden, and Switzerland, more or less religious instruction is 
given in the public schools; and even in Russia it is a national 
maxim, that ** religious teaching constitutes the only solid foun- 
dation of all useful instruction." 

No more enlightened statesman, or abler advocate for religious 
instruction in the public schools, has appeared in any age or 
country than the celebrated M. Guizot, who has repeatedly 
been chosen as the Minister of Public Instruction in France. 
In addressing the French Chambers, while discussing his scheme 
of primary education for France, hesaid: *6 You have admitted 
moral and religious instruction as an essential part of primary 
education; but, gentlemen, moral and religious instruction is not 
like a reading lesson, or a question in arithmetic, to be gone 
through at a particular hour, and then laid aside. Moral and 
religious instruction is a work of afl hours and all times. The 
atmosphere of a school ought to be moral and religious, and this 
is the only condition on which you can have moral and religious 
instruction in your schools. Children reach the age in which 
the sciences are to be studied, but in Primary Schools, if you 
lay not a foundation of morality and religion, you build upon 
the sand. Does not the teacher open and close the school with 
prayer? In teaching the children to read, is it notin the Cate- 
chism? In teaching them History, is it not that of Scripture ? 
In a word, religious instruction is mingled with all the proceed- 
ings at all hours, in a Primary School. Take heed of a fact, 
which was never so brightly apparent as at this day: Intellectu- 
al culture, if accompanied by moral and religious culture, pro- 
duces ideas of order, and of submission to the laws, and becomes 
the basis of the greatness and prosperity of society.  Intellec- 
tual culture alone, not so accompanied, produces principles of 
insubordination and disorder, and endangers the social compact." 
Elsewhere speaking of his bill, he observed: ** By moral and re- 
ligious instruction, it provides for another class of wants quite 
as realas the others, and which Providence has placed in the 
hearts of the poorest, as wellas of the richest, in this world, 
for upholding the dignity of human life, and the protection of 
social order." Speaking of the teacher, and his high and im- 
portant mission, he remarked: ** Nothing can supply.for you, 
the desire of faithfully doing whatis right. You mustbeaware, 
that, in confiding a child to your care, every family expects that 
you will send him back an honest man; the country, that he 
will be made a good citizen. You know that virtue does not al- 
ways follow in the train of knowledge; and that the lessons re- 
ceived by children might become dangerous to them, were they 
addressed exclusively to the understanding. Let the teacher, 
therefore, bestow his first care upon the cultivation of the morals 
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of his pupils. He must unceasingly endeavor to propagate and. 
‚establish those imperishable principles of morality and reason— 
without which, universal order is in danger; and to sow in the 
hearts of the young those seeds of virtue and honor, which age, 
riper years, and the passions, will never destroy. Faith in Di- 
vine Providence, the sacredness of duty, submission to parental 
authority, the respect due to the laws, to the King, and to the 
rights of every one—such are the sentiments which the teacher 
will strive to develop." 

Professor STOWE, in his Report on Elementary Instruction 
in Murope, remarks: “In regard to the necessity of moral in- 
struction and the beneficial influence of the Bible in, schools, the 
testimony was no less explicit and uniform. -I inquired of all 
classes of teachers, and men of every grade of religious faith, 
instructors in common schools, high schools, and schools of art, 
of professors in colleges, universities and professional seminaries, 
in cities and in the, country, in places where there was, a uni- 
formity, and in places where there was a diversity of creeds, of 
believers and unbelievers, of rationalists and enthusiasts, of 
Catholics and Protestants; and I never found but one reply, 
and that was, that to leave the moral faculty uninstructed was to 
leave the most important part of ‘the human mind undeveloped, 
and to strip education of almost everything that can make edu- 
cation valuable; and that the Bible, independently of the inter- 
est attending it, as containing the most ancient and influential 
writings ever recorded by human hands, and comprising the re- 
ligious system of almost the whole of the civilized world, is in 
itself the best book that can be put into the hands of children, 
to interest, to exercise, and to unfold their intellectual and moral 
powers. Every teacher whom I consulted, repelled with indig- 
nation that moral ‘instruction is not proper for schools; and 
spurned with contempt the allegation, that the Bible cannot be 
introduced into common schools without encouraging a sectarian 
bias in the matter of teaching; an indignation and contempt 
which I believe will be fully participated in by every high-mind- 
ed teacher in christendom.”’ 

Professor. STOWE, speaking of the German teacher, observes: 
“ Sometimes he calls the class around him, and relates to them, 
in his own language, some of the simple narratives of the Bible, 
or reads it to them in the words of the Bible itself, or directs 
one of the children to read it aloud; and then follows a friendly, 
familiar conversation between him and the class, respecting the 
narrative; their little doubts are proposed and resolved, their 
questions put and answered, and the teacher unfolds the. moral 
and religious instruction to be derived from the lesson, and illus- 
trates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and precep- 
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tive parts of the Scriptures. Sometimes he explains to the class 
a particular virtue or vice, a truth or a duty; and after having 
clearly shown what itis, he takes some Bible narrative which 
strongly illustrates the point in discussion, reads it te them, and 
directs their attention to it, with special reference to the preced- 
ing narrative.” 

t‘ Nothing," says Horace Mann, “receives more attention in 
the Prussian schools than the Bible. Itis taken up early, and 
studied systematically. The great events recorded in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament; the character and lives 
of those wonderful men, who, from age to age, were brought up- 
on the stage of action, and through whose agency the future his- 
tory and destiny of the race were to be so much modified; and 
especialy, those sublime views of duty and of morality which are 
brought to light im the Gospel, these are topics of daily and 
earnest inculcation in every school. To these, in some schools, 
is added the history of the Christian religion, in connection with 
contemporary civil history. So far as the Bible lessons are con- 
cerned, I can ratify the strong statements made by Prof. STOWE, 
in regard to the absence of sectarian instruction, or endeavors 
at proselytism."' 

Lord BroveHaM, in pleading for a system of national educa- 
tion for England, exclaimed: ** Shall we, calling ourselves the 
friends to human improvement, balance any longer upon some 
party interest, some sectarian punctilio, or even some refined 
seruple, when the means are within our reach to redeem the time, 
and to do that which is most blessed in the sight of God, most 
beneficial to man? Or shall it be said, that between the claims 
of contending factions in Church or in State, the Legislature 
stands paralyzed, and puts not forth its hand to save the people 

laced by Providence under its care, lest offence be given to some 
of the knots of theologians who bewilder its ears with their 
noise, as they have bewildered their own brains with their con- 
troversies?  Lawgivers of England ! I charge ye, have a care! 
Let us hope for better things. Let us hope it, through His 
might and under His blessing who commanded the little chil- 
dren to be brought unto Him, and that none of the family of 
mankind should be' forbidden; of Him who has promised the 
choicest gifts of His Father's kingdom to those who in good 
earnest love their neighbors as themselves." 

Hon. THomas WYSE, who was, a few years since, a distin- 

uished Roman Catholic member of the British Parliament, in 
his work on Education Reform, thus expresses himself on this 
point: * What is true of individuals, is still truer of societies. 
A. reading and writing community may be a very vicious com-. 
munity, if morality (not merely its theory, but its practice,) be 
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not as mùch a portion of. education as reading and writing. 
Knowledge is only a branch of education, but it has too often 
been taken for the whole." When I speak.of moral educa- 
tion," continaes Mr. Wysz, “I imply religion; and when I 
speak of religion, I speak of Christianity.. It is morality, it is 
conselence par excellence; Even in the most; worldly sense, it 
could easily be shown that. no other morality truly binds, no 
other education so effectually secures even the coarse and mate- 
rialintoréBts of society. The ecofiomist- himself would find 
his:gain in such a system. Even if it did not exist, he should 
invent it. It works his most sanguine speculations of good into 
far gurer and more rapid conclusions, than any system he could 
attempt to seb up in ity-place. No system of philosophy has 
better consulted the mechanism of society, or joined together 
with a closer adaptation. of all its parts, than Christianity. No 
legislator -who is: truly “wise—no Christian will for a moment 
think-—for the interests of society and religion—which are, 
indeed, only one,—of separating Christianity from moral edu- 
cation.” Wn 

‘Mr. Wyse observes ‘again: “In teaching religion and morality, 
we naturally Iook for the best code of both. ΄ Where is it to be 
found? Where, but in the Holy ‘Scriptures? Where, but in 
that speaking and vivifying code, teaching by deed, and sealing 
its doctrines by death, are we to find that Taw of truth, ot 
justice, of love, which has been the thirst and hungér of the 
human heart in every vicissitude of its history.’ From the 
mother to the dignitary, this ought to be the Book of Bocks; 
it should be laid by the cradle and the death-bed; it should be 
the companion and the counsellor, and the consoler, the Urim 
and Thummim, the light and the perfection of all earthly exist- 
ence. 

, Hon. J. B. MEILLEUR, late Superintendent of Education for 
Lower Canada, thus remarks in his last Annual Report: ‘As 
the moral and religious department of education has become 
matter of disenssion, and some have proposed that we should 
limit our teaching in our schools to the ordinary acquirements 
of science, without troubling ourselves with religious education, 
I consider it my duty to protest in this place against the fatal 
tendency of such a system. The aim of education is to render 
men perfect, and to.qnalify them to fulfill their duties towards 
God, towards their families, towards society, and towards them- 
selves. Every system of education having a diferent object 
would be subversive of the great principles on which society is 
based, and without which a,nation could never become strong, 
or great, or prosperous. Every system of national education 
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ought to be, above all, moral and religious, and without this we 
could not have a well-ordered society." 

WASHINGTON, in his Farewell Address to the American Peo- 
ple, has left us this noble testimony in favor of Religion and 
Morality: “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
politieal prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nexions with private and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struct- 
ure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that nation- 
al morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. It 
is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who, 
that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference ‘upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? Promote, 
then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion: of knowledge.” "S 

The profound intellect of vere WEBSTER was especially 
directed to the connection of the Bible and Christianity with 
educational institutions, as may be seen by the following ex- 
tracts from his masterly argument in the Girard College case in 
the Supreme Court of the United States: “I maintain,” said 
WEBSTER, “that, in any institution for the instruction of 
youth, where the authority of God is disowned, and the duties 
of Christianity derided and despised, and its ministers shut out 
from all participation in its proceedings, there can no more be 
charity, true charity, found to exist, than evil can spring out of 
the Bible, error out of truth, or hatred and animosity come 
forth from the bosom of perfect love. = äi ‘i 

** The ground taken is, that religion is not necessary to mor- 
ality; that benevolence may be insured by habit, and that all 
the virtues may flourish, and “be safely left to the chance of 
flourishing, without touching the waters of the living spring of 
religious responsibility. With him who thinks thus, what can 
be the value of the Christian revelation? So the Christian 
world-has not thought; for by that Christian world, throughout 
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its broadest extent, it has been, and is, held as a fundamental 
truth, that religion is the only solid basis of morals, and that 
moral instruction not resting on this basis is only a building 
upon sand. And at what age of the Christian era have those 
who professed to teach the Christian religion, or believe in its 
authority and importance, not insisted on the absolute necessity. 
of inculcating its principles and its precepts upon the minds of 
the young? In what age, by what sect, where, when, by whom, 
has religious truth been excluded from the education of youth? 
Nowhere; never. Everywhere, and at all‘times, it has been, 
and is regarded as essential. lt is the essence, the vitality, of 
useful instruction. * * * * * 

** Mr. Girard says that there are such a multitude of sects, 
and such diversity of opinion, that he will exclude all religion 
and all its ministers, in order to keep the minds of the children 
free from clashing controversies. Now, does not this tend to 
subvert all belief in the utility of teaching the Christian relig- 
ion to youth at all? Certainly, it is a broad and bold denial of 
such utility. To say that the evil resulting to youth from the 
differences of sects and creeds overbalances all the bencfits 
which the best education can give them, what is this but to say 
that'the branches of the tree of religious knowledge are so 
twisted, and twined, and commingled, and all run so much into 
and over each other, that thereis therefore no remedy but to 
lay the axe at the root of the tree itself? It means that, and 
nothing less! Now, if there be anything more derogatory to 
the Christian religion than this, I should like to know what it 
is. In all this we see the attack upon religion itself, made on 
its ministers, its institutiens, and its diversities. And that is 
the objection urged by all the lower and more vulgar schools of 
infidelity throughout the world. In all these schools, called 
schools of Rationalism in Germany, Socialism in England, and 
by various other names in various countries which they infest, 
this is the universal cant. The first step of all these philosoph- 
ical moralists and regenerators of the human race, is to attack 
the agency through which religion and Christianity are adminis- 
tered to man. But in this there is nothing new or original. 
We find the same mode of attack and remark in Paine's * Age 
of Reason.’ We find the same view in Volney’s ‘Ruins of 
Empires.’ ^ * o * 

* But this objection to the multitude and differences of sects 
is but the old story, the infidel argument. tis notorious that 
there are certain great religious truths which are admitted and 
believed by all Christians. All believe in the existence of a 
God. All believe in the immortality of the soul. All believe 
in the responsibility, in another world, for our conduct in this. 
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All believe in the divine authority of the New Testament. Dr. 
Paley says that a single word from the New Testament shuts 
up the mouth of human questioning, and excludes all human 
reasoning, And cannot all these great truths be taught to chil- 
dren without their minds being perplexed with clashing doc- 
trines and sectarian controversies ? Most certainly they can. 
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* But, it is asked, what could Mr. Girard have done? He 
could have done as has been done in Lombardy by the Emperor 
of Austria, as my learned friend has informed us, where, on a 
large scale, the principle is established of teaching the elemen- 
tary principles of the Christian religion, of enforcing human 
duties by divine obligations, and carefully abstaining in all 
eases from interfering with sects or the inculeation of sectarian 
doctrines. How have they done in the schools of New Eng- 
land? There, as far as I am acquainted with them, the great 
clements of Christian truth are taught in every school. The 
Scriptures are read, their authority taught and entoreed, their 
evidences explained, and prayers usually offered. 

«The truth is, that those who really value Christianity, and 
believe in its importance, not only to the spiritual weltare of 
man, but to the safety and prosperity of human society, rcjoice 
that in its revelations and its teachings there is so much which 
mounts above controversy, and stands on universal acknowledge- 
ment. While many things about it are disputed or are dark, 
they still plainly sce its foundation and its main pillars; and 
they behold in it a sacred structure, rising up to the Heavens. 
They wish its gencral principles, and all its great traths, io be 
spread over the whole earth. But those who do not value 
Christianity, nor believe in its importance to society or individ- 
uals, cavil about sects and schisms, and ring monotonous 
ehanges upon the shallow and so often refuted objections found- 
ed on alleged variety of discordant creeds and clashing doc- 
brines.” À 

“We scruple not to say here," says DARNARD’S American 
Journal of Education, “that our pupils are young immortals, 
and we realize our duty to them in this important aspect. We 
open our schools with the reading of a passage of Scripture 
without note or comment, and we invoke the blessing of God at 
the commencement of each day upon the duties and labors of 
the day before us. It is done solemnly and seriously, aud uot 
as an unmeanins service. Nor do we hesitate to use the general 
precepts of religion in moral instruction; but not by a word or 
act, or even by implication, is one attempt made to inveigle or 
decoy any pupil into the meshes of any denominational net, or 
to carry the citadel of any heart for an external form, or asecta- 
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rian creed. We believe that education can never be complete 
without the culture of the heart. We know of no truth like 
Bible truth, no power like Bible power, for this purpose. We 
avoid, with the most scrupulous care, the propagation of any 
sectarian view, but if we wish a golden rule, ‘All things what- 
&ocver ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,’ we hesitate not to adopt it because it is in the Bible, or 
because the sublime precept first fell from the lips of the Redeemer | 
of man. Nor do we hesitate to go to the Bible for those funda- 
mental truths that lie at the foundation of all correct philosophy, 
and which can be derived from no other source with equal clear- 
ness, some of them from no other source atall, as the creation 
of the world, the Bible view of which alone can set at rest all 
questions on the subject of cosmogony. It is general truth, 
simple moral truth, as it affects our relations with and to our 
fellow-men, and simple religious truth, as it affects our relations 
to God, not controversial or controverted points, that we feel at 
perfect liberty to use and inculcate, because they are in con- 
sistency with the views of all sects. It 15 what may lead our 
pupils, when they grow up, to be thoughtful and examine for 
themselves their duties to God and man in their broadest sense. 
Let us take care that in our horror of sectarianism, we do not 
lose sight of the fact admitted by all sects, that the God of our 
Bible is the God of our nation, acknowledged in its foundation, 
acknowledged hitherto in its progress and. in its rising glory. 
Let us not, from a dread of sectarianism, induce Him to spread 
his sheltering wing, and take his flight forever from our public 
institutions. Disastrous indeed, fatally disastrous, would such 
withdrawal be. We have no greater evil as a nation to fear.” 

Nearly all our Legislative Assemblies, and successive ses- 
sions of Congress, have, from Colonial days to the present, so 
far recognized a superintending Providence as to open their 
daily sessions with prayer. What could be more befitting both 
teacher and scholars, in their arduous and important avocatious, 
than to unite, at the commencement of their daily toils, in read- 
ing a portion of the Sacred Scriptures, repeating the memorable 
prayer of our Lord and Savior, or otherwise humbly invoking 
the blessings of the Most High. 

** At the meeting of the first Congress," says Webster, '' there 
was a doubt in the minds of many of the propriety of opening 
the session with prayer; and the reason assigned was, as here, 
the great diversity of opinion and religious o At length 
Mr. SAMUEL ADAMS, with his gray hairs Hanging about his 
shoulders, and with an impressive venerableness now seldom to 
be met with, (I suppose owing to the difference of habits,) rose 
in that assembly, and, with the air of a perfect Puritan, said 
that it did not become men, professing to be Christian men, who 
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had come together for solemn deliberation,in the hour of their 
extremity, to say that there was so wide a difference in their 
religious belief, and they could not, as one man, bow the knee 
in prayer to the Almighty, whose advice and assistance they 
hoped to obtain. Independent as he was, andan enemy to all 
prelacy as he was known to be, he moved that the Rev. Mr. 
Duoue, of the Episcopal Church, should address the Throne of 
Grace in prayer. 

* And John ADAMS, in a letter to his wife, says that honever 
saw a more moving spectacle. Mr. Ducum read the Episcopal 
service of the Church of England, and then, as if moved by 
occasion, he broke out into extemporaneous prayer. And those 
men, who were then about to resort to force to obtain their 
rights, were moved to tears; and floods of tears, Mr ADAMS 
says, ran down tho cheeks of the pacific Quakers who formed 
part of that most interesting assembly. Depend upon it, where 
there is a spirit of Christianity, there is a spirit which rises 
above forms, above ceremonies, independent of sect or creed, 
and the controversies of clashing doctrines." 

How replete with practical wisdom and good sense were the 
remarks of the illustrious FRANKLIN, in the Federal Convention 
for the formation of our Constitution, pleading for prayer atthe _ 
opening of each daily session. ‘‘Groping, as it were, in the 
dark," said FRANKLIN, “ο find political truth, and scarce able 
to distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happened, 
Sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of humbly applying 
to the Father of Lights, to illuminate our understandings? In 
the beginning of thé contest with Great Britain, when we were sen- 
sible of danger, we had daily prayer in this room for the Divine 
protection. Our prayers, Sir, were heard, and they were gra- 
ciously answered. Allof us who were engaged in the strug- 
gle must have observed frequent instances of a superintending 
Providence in our favor. To that kind Providence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of estab- 
lishing our future national felicity. And have we now forgotten 
that powerful friend? Or do we imagine that we no longer need 
his assistance? I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the longer I 
live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth—that God 
governs in the affairs of men." 

It will be recollected that General TAYLOR, during his Presi- 
dency, recommended a day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer, 
on account of that dreadful scourage, the cholera, that then 
prevailed so extensively and fatally in our Jand. It is well 
known, that jthe scourge ceased almost instantaneously after 
the observance of the day of prayer, as did the tempest on the 
sea of Gennesareth when the audible voice of God commanded, 
« Peace—be still P? 
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In discussing a subject of this character, many other high 
authorities might easily be cited in favor of the use of the 
Bible, and of moral and religious instruction in publie schools, 
and of the peculiar propriety of opening their daily sessions 
with prayer—and all this, without necessarily having the least 
connection with sectarianism. Enough, I trust, on these points 


has already been adduced. With the weighty opinion of a. 


WASHINGTON, a FRANKLIN, an ADAMS, a JEFFERSON, a BURKE, a 
BRouGHAM, a WEBSTER, a STOWE, and a MANN, among Protest- 
ants,and of a Gu1zoT,a WYSE and a MEILLEUR among the enlight- 
ened educators of Catholic countries, together with the almost 
universal experience of this country, and my own personal ex- 
servation of nearly forty years, I am unwilling to believe that 
any other than the happiest results would be likely to follow a 
discreet, un-sectarian use of the Bible in public schools, the 
inculcation of moral duties and obligations, and the opening of 
daily sessions of school with prayer. 

A recognition of God as ruling in the affairs of men is sub- 
stantially found in the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution of Wis- 
consin.* Christianity is everywhere incorporated in the law of 


* "The Boston Znvestigator, the avowed organ and exponent of the Free 
Thinkers of this country, has charged me with making a ‘‘ false statement" 
in asserting that *' à recognition cf God, as ruling in the affairs of men, is sub- 
stantially found in the Declaration of Independence, in the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of Wisconsin.” The signers of the immor- 
tal Declaration of Independence expressed in that instrument their '' ἤγτη reli- 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence;" and the Constitution of this 
State commences with the declaration, ** We, the people of Wisconsin, grateful 
to God forour freedom," &c. So far, then, as these two State papers are con- 
cerned, they not only substantially, but positively, recognize God as ruling in 
the affairs of men. I was fully aware of this when I penned the sentence thai 
the Boston Investigator now so boldly denies; and as the Constitution of the 
United States was less explicit, I made the qualification that such recognition 
is “ substantially found? in those three State papers. In two of them, the re- 
cognition is positive; in the other the ** substance’? is found, as I shall proceed 
to show. , 

While the word “ God” is not expressed in the Constitution of the United 
States, yet twice in that instrument are oaths or affirmations provided—the 
President being required to '' solemnly swear? that he will faithfully perform 
the duties of his office and preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution; and 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress, members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United’ States 
and of the several States, ^ shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support 
the Constitution." : ϊ 

What, then, is the nature of an oath? DANIEL WEBSTER, the great ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, declares, that “ We hold life, liberty, and property 
in this country upon a system of oaths; oaths founded on à religious belief of 
gome sort. Amd that system which would strike away the great substratum; 
destroy the safe possession of life, liberty, and property, destroy all the insti- 
tutions of civil society, cannot and will not be considered as entitled to the pro- 
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the land. It 1s recognized by Congress and-by State Legisla- 
tures, and by the laws they enact, as well as by all our Courts of 
Judicature. The recognition of the Christian Sabbath, ard of 
the religious obligations of oaths, the incorporation of.so many 
of the laws of God, as recorded in the Bible, into the funda- 
mental laws of the land, andthe universal respect paid to relig- 
ion and religious observances, all tend to prove that the silent, 
yet all-powerful influences of Christianity: are indissolubly in- 
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tection of a court of equity." Judge Srory, in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
‘wion, referring to tho President's oath of office, observes: “Tt is a suitnbl> 
pledge of his fidelity and responsibility to his country; and ercates upon” his 
conscience a deep sense of duty, by an appeal at orce, m the p esence of Gov and 
man, to the most sacred and solemn sanctions which can operate on the human mind.” 

Wasutxeron presided over the Constitutional Convention. and when the 
oath of office as President was oiministered to liim by Chancolloy LIVINGSTON 
in 1789, he declared in his inaugural address, that “it would be peculiarly 
improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent supplications to that Ar- 
MIGHTY BEING who rules over thé wniverse—who presides in the connejls-of 
natious—and whose providential aids can supply every human defect, that Ths 
benediction may consecrate to the libertzes and happiness of the people of the 
United States, a government instituted by themselves for these essential pur- 
poses , and may enable every instrument employed in its administration to exc- 
cute ‘with success the functions allotted {δ his charge. In tendering this hom- 
age to the GREAT AUTHOR of every public and private good, I assure myself 
that it expresses your sentiments not less than my own; nor those of my fellow 
citizens at large, less than cither. No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men, more than the people 
of the United States. Every step by which they have advanced to the.charac— 
ter of an independent nation, soems to have been distinguished by some token’ 
of providential agency; and in the important revolution just accomplished in 
the system of their united government, the tranquil deliberations, and yolitn- 
tary consent of so many distinct communities, from which the event has resulted 
cinnot be eomphréd with the means by which most governments have. heen 
established, without some return of pious gratitude, along with an humble antic- 
ipation of the future blessings which the past seem to presage. These refec- 
tions, arising out of the présent crisis, have forced themselves too strongly on 
my mind to be suppressed 7 ER PUT 

President Mapison, who is regarded ts the Father of the Constitution, and 
was the master-spirit of the Conventi^n which formed it, observes an his first 
inaugural address, ^ We have all been encouraged to feel the guardianship and 
guidance-of that Anmicury Burne, whose power regulates the destiny of na- 
tions, whose blessings have been so conspicuously dispensed to this rising Re- 
publie." JErrzRSON, in his first inaugural address, ‘acknowledged cand 
adored añ over-ruling ῬποντρΏκός 22 in the affairs of men. . < 

The Constitution of the United States recogmzes Gop as ruling in the affairs 
of men, by the solemn oaths of office which it imposes; sanctioned by Wasu- 
INGTON. FRANELIN and ΜΑΡΙΦΟΝ, who were members of the Convention which 
framed it; sanctioned by every successive President taking that.solemn oath. 
administered upon the Bible; sanctioned by oll the Presidents, im their inaugu- 
ral addresses and annual messages; and further sanctioned by the interpreta- 
tions of all our great constitutional expounders. : The Constitution furtherniorc. 
at its close, recognizes "our Lonb " in recording the memorable year, of its 
formation, Thus, it will be seen, that there is substantially a recognition, of 
Gop, vs ruling in the affairs of men, in the Declaration of Independence. the 
Constitution of the United States. and the Constitution of Wisconsin. 
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terwoven in our laws, and pervade all classes of society. That 
God governs in the affairs of men, was the deep conviction of 
the eminent philosopher, FRANKLIN; and in every thoughtful 
human heart there is an intuitive acquiescence in the truth of 
this profound remark. 

** There is nothing," says WEBSTER, ‘that we look for with 
more certainty than this general principle, that Christianity is 
part of thé law of the land. This was the case among the Pu- 
ritans of -New England, the Episcopalians of the Southern 
States, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, the mass of the 
followers of Whitfield and Wesley, and the Presbyterians; all 
brought and all adopted this great truth, and all have sustained 
it. And where there is any religious sentiment among men at 
all, this sentiment incorporates itself withthe law. Everything 
declares it. The massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Epis- 
copalian church, with its lofty spire pointing heavenward; the 
plain temple of the Quaker; the log church of the hardy pio- 
neer of the wilderness; the mementoes and the memorials 
around and about us; the consecrated grave-yards, their tomb- 
stones and epitaphs, their silent vaults, their mouldering con- 
tents; all attest it. The dead prove it as well as the living. 
The generation that are gone before speak to it, and pronounce 
it from the tomb. We feel it. All, all proclaim that Christi- 
anity, general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity independent 
of sects and parties, that Christianity to which the sword and 
fagot are unknown, general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of 
the land.”’ 

If it be true, then, that Christianity pervades all the ramifi- 
cations of society, why should we wish alone to exclude it from 
the nurseries of education? It has been decided by the Vice 
Chancellor, in the highest court of England, that ‘Courts or 
EQUITY, IN THIS COUNTRY, WILL NOT SANCTION ANY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION IN WHICH RELIGION IS NOT INCLUDED." ‘FRANKLIN 
said to PAINE, when advising against the publication of one of 
his infidel works, ** Don’t unchain the tiger! If men are so 
' bad with all the restraining influences of the Christian religion, 
what would they be without them !"* JEFFERSON remarked to 


* The Boston Investigator, in its strictures on this Circular, has seen fit to 
use this language: ‘‘ The man who has the effrontery to assert, as he does, in 
the Circular of which we are speaking, that FRANKLIN wrote against one of 
Patne’s works which was not commenced until after the former was dead more 
than three years, will not be likely to be more magnanimous than intelligent.” 
It is, nevertheless, ‘‘in the highest degree probable,” as JARED SPARKS observes, 
that Pains submitted to FRANKLIN 2 deistical manuscript as early as about 
1787, and FRaNKLIN’s reply contains not only what I have quoted, but much 
more quite as pointed and significant. See Sparks’ edition of the Works of 
Franklin, vol. x. p. 281, 282. L. C. D. 
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WEBSTER, * BURKE never uttered a more important truth, than 
when he exclaimed that a religious education was the cheapest 
defense of nations." A prominent secular newspaper of our 
country, the New York Courier d Enquirer, recently remarked: 
“Tt will not be denied by any man, whether religious or other- 
wise, that the effect of personal religion upon the individual— 
and, as a necessary result, upon society, which is but an aggre- 
gation of individuals—is in the highest degree happy, important 
and desirable. Τη the allaying of unruly passions, the ameli- 
oration of selfishness, the uprooting of immorality and vice, the 
security of life and property, the steadying of trade, the in- 
crease of industry—all these upon motives far higher and more 
reliable than any mercenary ones—its adyantages are palpable, 
and are admitted on every side." 

Shall it ever be deemed: a sacrilege—a desecration of the 
noble and holy purposes of education—a blighting injury to the 
morals of our beloved children, to pon the teachers in the 
schools of Wisconsin to read a portion of the Sacred 

criptures, offer a prayer invoking the blessing of God upon 
their labors and the efforts of the children committed to their 
charge, or repeat the Lord's Prayer, all beautiful, as it is, in 
118 eg pees and adaptation to the wants of all; or impress 
upon their young and susceptible minds those incomparable 
teachings, derived from the Bible, touching their moral duties 
to their parents, to each other, to society and to God? I confess 
Τ canuot conceive how there could be any reasonable objection, 
any possible harm, in all this—untinctured with sectarianism as 
it would and should be; but, on the contrary, enduring good, in 
my opinirn, would be the inevitable consequence. ' 

There could be no more beautiful spectacle, none more truly 
ennobling, than a teacher inculcating and enforcing moral duties 
upon the young—love to parents, brothers, sisters, companions 
—love to the race of man, and love to the Giver of all good; 
love of country, truth, honesty and virtue—charity to the poor 
and unfortunate, and kindness to the brute creation;—in a word, 
pressing upon their attention those foundation principles which 
alone can make them good children, good men, good women, and 

ood citizens. And such instructions can be imparted by the 
judicious teacher at suitable opportunities, without ever for a 
moment trenching on sectarian peculiarities. 

Such is the abiding conviction, and such the practices of the 
civilized world. I am sure thatthe people of Wisconsin, who 
are generally conceded to possess as much virtue and intelli- 
gence as the citizens of any of their sister States, would never 
consent to utterly banish the Bible from their schools, and thus 
virtually repudiate its unequalled teachings of virtue and mo- 
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rality as unfit for the instruction and guidance of the children 
of their love-—children who, at no distant day, must become the 
rulers and law-givers of the State; and the custodians of all that 
wenow hold dear and sacredy our homes, our country, Chris- 
tianity and the Bible. ; 

I would not force.the attendance of scholars, against their 

arents’ or guardians’ will on the exercises of reading the 

criptures and offering prayer. The conscientious scruples of 
men are always deserving of respect; and no School Board, or 
liberal community, would wish to be arbitrary or overbearing in 
matters of conscience. In all such differences.of opinion, there 
are necessarily two parties, and each have their rights; and 
these should be equally respected, so far as it is possible to do 
so. Where there are any honest objections to such exercises— 
and the School Board should be the judge in such cases—then it 
might be advisable to have these exercises conducted a little 
before the regular hour for opening the school, as I learn has 
been the case in the Watertown schools, or if in school hours, 
that such scholars might be permitted to retire; so that the 
children and wards of parents and guardians conscientiously 
objecting to their attendance on these exercises, might ποὺ be 
compelled to be present. 2 

If a majority of the School Board prefer to have the common 
version of the Bible read in school, it is their right to claim 
their preference; if a majority prefer to have Douay. or Catholic 
edition read, it is their equal right to have it—but, in a matter 
of this kind, the Board in fairness and justness shoyld faithfull 
represent the wishes of the district. But let the Bible be mead 
whatever be the version, reverently and impressively, and the 
blessing of the God of the Bible will never fail to attend it. 

If the teacher sees proper, with the consent or approval of 
the School Board, to τι. remarks to his school of a moral 
character and application, he should be extremely cautious, and 
not travel out of his way to lug in anything that could, even by 
the most fastidious, be construed into a sectarian tendency. 
Such conduct would be bigoted, uncalled for, and unjustifiable 
—a'direct infringement of the Constitution, and a violation of all 
confidence reposed by the district in the judgment and propriety 
of the teacher; and would, in my opinion, be sufficient cause for 
his dismissal. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of judicious teachers, in 
the Old World and the New, constantly impart moral instruc- 
tion to their pupils, without ever once obtruding, or desiring to 
obtrude, their views or opinions upon religious tenets or secta- 
rian differences. I should have no fear of any such narrow- 
minded obtrusions, and violation of good faith, in the teachers 
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of Wisconsin; while, on the other hand, to carry out the true 
spirit of moral instruction, on all suitable occasions, devoid of 
all sectarian tendencies, would, beyond all question, make the 
most enduring beneficial impressions. It would be foliy, nay 
worse than folly, to say that no moral instruction whatever 
should be given in our publie schools, Tt is done every day, in 
every school of the land—for nearly every text-book, from the 
primary reader to the higher works on philosophy, geology, and 
intellectual science; convey very properly more or less moral 
instruction, and none think of branding them as sectarian. 

But, you may ask, may not a majority of the School Board, 
if they see fit, utterly refuse to tolerate the Bible, prayer, and 
moral instruction in the public school? We might obstinately 
and insanely refuse food for our perishing bodies, as -well as for 
our craving immortal minds, but we should only spite and injure 
ourselves by so rash and suicidal an act. I have no doubt the 
Board might legally thrust the Bible from the school-house, and 
stifle the voice of prayer, for these are not among the studies 
specially prescribed by law; but they may very properly be re- 
garded as among the “such other branches of education as may 
be determined upon by the Board," as the law allows, if the 
Board think proper to include them. The District Board, too, 
under the adviceof the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
have power to determine the text-books to be used; and I should 
ever feel bound to regard with special favor the use of the Bible 
in publie schools, as pre-eminently first in importance among 
text-books for teaching the noblest principles of.virtue, morali- 
i patriotism, and good order—love and reverence for God— 
charity and good will to man. e 

Very respectfully, 
LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
Sup't Public Instrue’n. 
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TEXT BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 


In this age of improved text books it is no pleasant task to com- 
mend one book or series of school books, as superior to all others 
of the kind. Yet it is one of.the obligations imposed by law 
on the State Superintendent—“ it shall be his duty to recommend 
the introduction of the most approved text books, and as far as 
practicable to secure a uniformity in the use of text books in the 
Common Schools throughout the State,” ,,‘ The Board-in each 
district shall have power, under the advice of the: Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to determine what school and text books 
shall be used in the several branches, taught.in the school of such 
district," The law, then; makés it the “duty of the State 
Superintendent to recommend," while “the power ‘of determin- 
ing what school and text books’ shall be used," is vested in the 
District Board, under the advice of the State Superintendent. 
Itis a further duty of the State Superintendent to secure, as 
far as practicable, a uniformity in the use of text books through- 
out the State. How all this: can be effected, is not so easily 
determined. TUI MA. "aud VE 

It would be folly for the State Superintendent to’ recbómmend 
text books, and endeavor to secure a uniformity in their use, if 
the District Boards have full power to detérmine this matter for 
themselves, And if the four thousand District Boards in the, 
State, have full control of this subject, and can select:shat text 
books they please, how can a uniformity by any possibility be 
secured? But this power on the part of the. District. Boards is 
plainly limited; they can only determine under the advice or 
recommendation of the State Superintendent.- To meet this 
view of the case, and leave the District Boards some. latitude, 
two kinds of text books upon the principal branches taught, are 
respectfully recommended in the following list. : ; 

Other series of Readers are régdrded as good,— Towers', 
Sargent's, Town & Holbrook’s, Sanders’, and Lovell’s; bát 
after a careful examination of the merits of all, and ‘consultation 
with several of the prominent educators.of the State, preference 
18 n to Parker & Watson's new series of National Readers, 
and McGuffey’s Eclectic Educational series. TP 

It has been already observed, that when different text books 
from those here recommended are at present in use, a sudden 
change might not be desirable; but as soon as the old supply is 
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worn out, and sooner, if the district will sanction it, let the 
proper change be made—for the proficiency of the scholars will 
greatly depend upon their having the best text books extant. 


Spellers and. Readers: 
National Series. 
McGuffey’s Series. 


Moral Instruction: 
: + "The Bible. 
Cowdery’s Moral Lessons. 


‘Grammars: i 
Greene’s First Lessons. 
Greene’s Elements of English Grammar. 
Greene's Analysis.’ 
Clark’s Grammar. 

Geographies: 
Monteith & McNally’s Series. 
Warren’s Geography. . 
Warren’s Physical Coa 

. Mathematics: 

Davies’ Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Colburn's (Prof. D. B.) Arithmetic,and its Applications. 
Davies' Higher Mathematics.* 

Composition, ge: 
‘Brookfield’s First Book. e 

` Quackenboss’ First Lessons. 

McBElligott's Analyzer. 

Speakers: 
Northend’s Little Speaker. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speaker. 
Northend’s American Speaker. 
Zachos’ New American Speaker. 

Book-keeping: 
Mayhew’s Practical. System. 
Fulton & Hastman’s Book-keepmg. 

Histories: 
Lossing’s Primary U. S. History. 


— 


* Since the publication of the, preceding list, Rodbinson’s Mathematical Series, 
Loomis? Normal Arithmetic, and Ülmsted?s Rudiments of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, have been examined, and found worthy of being recommended as 


useful text books. 
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Lossing's Pictorial U. S. History. for Schools. 


Wilson's Outlines of General History. 
Willard's Universal History. 
Outline Maps: 
Pelton’s. 
Mitchell’s. 
ο; μα 
988 Drawing Cards, 
Otis’ à ae 
Government: S. 
Sheppard’s Constitutional Text Book. 


Philosoph e: δ. την ος 
Polk P Philosophy. 
Wells’ Philosophy. l 
Wells’ Science of Common Things. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 


Chemistry: 
Porter’s First Book of Chemistry. 
Porter’s Principles of Chemistry. 
Youman’s Class Book of Chemistry. 


Botany: 
' Wood's First Lessons. 
Wood's Class Book. 

Gray's Botanical Text Book. 


Astronomy: 


Kiddle’s Manual. 


Geology: 
Hitchcock’s. 
Physiology, Hygiene, dc: 
Loomis’ Physiology. 
Mrs. Porter’s ‘ Know Thyself.” 
Cutter’s Physiology. 
Zoology: 
Mrs. Redfield’s Chart of the Animal Kingdom. 
Mrs. Redfield’s Zoological Science. 
Musie: 
Bradbury’s Young Melodist. 
Bradbury’s School Singer. 


Reference Books: 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the United States. 


rawing Books of Animals and Landscapes. 


~ ee 


E 
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School Architecture: 
Barnard’s School Architecture, or Contributions to the 
a rene of School Houses in the United States, 


Barnard's- Practical Illustrations of the- Principles of 
School Architecture—an abridgement of the preceding 
—price 50 cents. 


Johonnot’s Country School Houses. — ΄ 
* * The School Teacher's Library-is eminently worthy of the 
attention of alleducators. The series consists of— 
Northend's Teacher and Parent. 
Page’s Theory and Practice οἵ Teaching, 
Mansfield on American Education. 
De Tocqueville’s American Institutions. ' 
Davies’ Logic of Mathematics. © 
Mayhew on Universal Education, 


Root on Schoo! Amusements, 
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Counties. 1851 1852 1853 1854 1855 1856 1857 
Adams............ ο ον ο ο 58 50 285 84 743 82 1,383 90 2,341 02 
ΒαάΑς........... $33 08 162 72 204 75 452 88 715 64 1,141 00 1,464 54 
BROWN rh» vs ; 157 πι 722 40 706 95 1,113 12 1,389 43 1, 468 60 2,005 74 
Ἐαδαϊο νο θεών ένδεκα κανα ess ke ype ο ος ο. "175 00 125 40 
Calumet......... et 191 08 978. 60 310 95 642 96 858 13 ' 966 70 1,026 96 
ο ορ 999 de λα) Φφό6 599. 89596944» evoce ου ου ου 62 79 128 90 '219 12 
Clark... . αλ Ευ... λα. «0ο 9 συ 56565» 85444 . ees 84 4894944949 [44 45646» 4» 47 52 
Columbia. esos s] 1,213 56 1,476 96 1,637 55 3, 191 04 — 4,297 52 4,578 70 4, 761 90 
Crawford............ 152 97 '188 16 191 25 "485 28 613 41 912 80 1 1240 80 
Done eh 2,737 11 3,272 16 3,587 85 6,567 12 7,841 50 8,312 50 7, 979 40 
ο. Feu aii .| 9,214 80 3,322 56 3,414 60 6, 212 16 8, 063 68 8,495 40 8; 855 70 

oor 6595994959 94995949 coj »9 «59 9 9 4 8969 ο 169 9 99 Φ ο αλ 49499494 {599 9949 9 9549 ο 9] 5495-99. Φα ος 454995}549 9 ;ἒ᾿-ττἪΤΟΙ:::ΉΗ“:Η  -Ξ-:-::.. ανν άν 
Douglas............] ο ο νο ο κο ο ο 45 50 νι να 
Dunn... e" $e*»5502]5**5* 990 9ος φο.Ρο].ος Ὁ ολ] “9 »οἶἷ»465:56» π;Ξ-ἪἾἾἪἯἼἜ;:-:-νΟ-η-η-.-.υ-.ηηυ-:-:-:ππ. 565955» 180 18 
Eau Claire....... ee ]eceooooocoolcccccccccce "ee cvs sx es vea ο ο υπο mets 
Fond du Lac........ 2,133 88 1504 16 2,652 40 4,595 04 5,837 05 6,349 00 6,667 32 
Grant........... e 2,527 73 2,780 64 2,813 40 4,888 08 5, 981 95 6, "246 10 6) 533 34 
Green....... "m 1,863 98 1,845 60 1,853 55 3,211 92 8, '858 86 4, '076 10 4, 022 04 
1οπα.........»..... 1,190 18 1,688 16 1,723 95 9,063 60 3,698 97 3, "659 60 3, 905 22 
Jackson ..... ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο sedia sca m n ον ασε 107 87 198 00 1... nn 
Jefferson........ est 2, 555 17 2,738 μη 2,805 30 5.022 72 6,282 22 6,087 20 7,702 20 
ο πδα νι νο EA ντ ών κοκ ο ο «ο ο ο ορ ον ο ο ο ο ο ο. 
Kewaunee νιν, ον ν΄. od eoe rii EEE d a ere RI ERE E uaa i xe 81 84 
Kenosha .. «νο 1 951 96 1,868 64 1,793 25 8,019 68 8,629 74 3,322 90 8,074 94 
La Crosse... . ο σος 24 89 11 04 . ^150 30 '302 40 '660 10 "B58 20 1, 122 66 
La Fayette .........] 1,491 57 1,984 80 1,999 80 3,378 96 4,219 81 3,970 40 4, 079 46 


TABLE No. I. 


SHOWING AMOUNT OF INCQME APPORTIONED. 


1,741 50 
4,983 00 


096 


Mind. ο. 85 88 415 90 571 50 1,233 36 d ,995 59 2,702 00 3,340 92 4,815 75 
Marathon......... Vb ο ο ο wa ο ορ. P 23 04 74 86 67796 '140 58 137 25 
Marquette...... ....| 778 55 | 1,8333 44 | 1,279 80 | 2,593 44 | 3,035 38 | 3,721 20 4,013 46 | 4,944 00 
Milwaukee ....... ..| 4,998 55 4, 972 80 5,047 65 9,128 88 10,576 09 10,459 40 '| 10,911 84 18,453 50 
Monroe .......... «4E ODIT TN ο TE ME. DECIR CETUR αν. 854 20 677 16 1,415 25 
ο πω ον ορ ο ο αν CREE 135 00 230 40 358 93 822 00° 145 86 279 75 
Outagamie.-..:....: "179 90 j "373 A 410 85 702 00 1,002 22 1,066 80 1:264 56 1,764 75 
Ozaukee ...........ἱ............]..... eee 1,566 00 2,928 24 3,479 21 3. ,933 60 8,672 24 4,433 25 
Pepieo sb eriesk.r[aeeérpadau lie oie Sieve ears cae siena sas sv cue tesa as de m ne POEM ν ant 238 50 
Pieree........ 1. ον. Wapedia ο ο PE C 23 40 70 56 106 26 244 30 324 06 651 00 
Poll. eve eer ween ease tsss’ .β. 6 9499 96ο ρο[σουο TEREE 51 12 86:13 EE re tejes eca vrveoesss orn 168 00 
Portage ....... MTM S MM NEUEN ο ο”. 71 55 152 64 383 18 498 40 | "710 82 1,213 50 
Racine ............. : 2,485 04 2,741 76 2,849 85 4,855 68 5,789 56: 5,310 20 5,940 00 - 6,157 50 
Richland ........... 143 82 218 88 '955 15 '514 08 758 48 1,153 60 1,651 98 2,245 50 
Rock. oo ero eR . 8,804 30 3,702 24 3,764 25 6,320 88 7,591 15 7,734 30 7,947 72 10,017 75 
St. Croix ........... 19 31 140 64. . 90 45 174 96 287 38 347 00 A98 96 "592 50 
Sauk...... IE 703 33 905 76 1 ,040 85 2, 048 40 2,836 01 3,276 00 8.646 50 | 4, $56 00 
Shawanaw.......... ο ο eis [ous ο. Ὃ πο ee ο ο M EN ο ο EP 29 70 74 25 
Sheboygan ...:..... 1,840 86 | 1 Siá 40 | 1 ,999' 36 8, 605 16 4,636 80 5,034 40 4,971 78 6,456 00 
PROM PClOA icc Fe I easeevcoesi cascada este ο ces sae ss uidi D 60 37 98 70 188, 76 '342 75 


Walworth...........] 3,970 81 3, 406 bà 3, 158 10 ue 975 92 | 6,137 32 5,737 90 ,| 5,698 44 6,950 25 
Washington..:..:...| ὃ, ὍΘΕ 32 | 3, 121, 92- 2, 369 05 4, ,039 90 5,063 45- 5,131 70 | 5 1225. 88 6,361 50 


Waukesha.....;.:...| 3961 05 | 859590 | 3,560 85 | 584856 | 6,924 61 | 6,463 80 | 6,334 02 | 7,320 00 
Waupacca .«.. ...... X ee vibe. 79 78 139 15 "497 62 |. 660 90 947 80 1,168-92 2,122 50 
μμ τα su ere rr ee | 1,033 62 1,241 80 1,673 10 2,326 50. 
Winnebago: «οκ 1,179 51 1, 441 92 1,426 05 2,765 52 3,632 16 4,028 50 4 288 02 5, 361 00 

boo ον ο ο ο. νο. ᾗε σοκ κο. ve Pere ο ροκ ο οταν '193 38 988 75 


Total ου 47,891 85 | 53,703 94 | 55,656 20 | 99,192 96 [125,904 94 131,772 90 [141.482 26 [181.105 75 
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TABLE No. II. 


SHOWING AMOUNTS OF TAX RAISED IN EACH YEAR FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


Counties. 1849 1850 1851 1852 . “ 1853 . . 1854 . . 1855 - 1856. 1857 
Adama iio lee RÉEL n ru ee ere 135-00 779 00 634. 55 600 90 642 64 
Bad Αχ..-..]...:..-.....---..-».... 82 24 96 49 123 00 262 82 433 11 .2,028 25 2,707 83 
Βσοκα.....].......... 58 00 778 19 585 10 698 98 662 82 713 66 938 76 1,228 40 
Buffalo...- elesoocecac]co2se &$ocoledacecb»pec]eoo $*avesecec]ewe πο ο eer ὦ su. ieu ο oo ον Poio 200 T1 - 900 00 
Calumet....].........- 05 45 149 12 151 48 206 00 347 10 440 03 |............ 600 00 
Οπίρρεπα...Ι..........].. ο ον ο ο σον. See cet ον φις 487 60 ]..... xps .200 00 3150 00 
Clark. .i soos eee le ena ῥίον preteens ος E ο ο ο. ο ο ο ον πω ee 1,508 87 955 00 
Columbia. . 575 00 1, 647 41 | 2,603 26 3, 889 15 |: 2, 761 92: 3, 673. 29 5 999 él | 3,488 93 5,191 96 
Crawford....|.......... "185 00 "241 65 487158 |- 196 28 390 47 404 83 |............ 3,016 89 
Dane....... 1,509 67 | 2,828 50 1,630 61 1,662 00 1,813 00 3,244 37 3,920 81 4,174 25 4.288 31 
Dodge ..... 1, 3316 10 5, 667 58 1,607 40 1,686 28 1,768 10 . 8,159 53 4,037 83 3,327 55 4,480 75 
ορ ics eve πο εκδ καν ο ο —— nem eos Ta — I A" oda d eaa eua 1,445. 00 
Douglass ...]..........]-*- Ep pea pated TEE pp ETE. hess eee 1,150 00 ]......., T 
Dunn ο ος Ae eek ee ον ον e οκ ahs μα matu οκ ο νο ο ο 472 48 
Fond du Lac 842 29 | 4,693 77 2,905 47 1,250 07 1,326 TI 2,297.52 2,918 61 3,175 86 3,333 66 
Grant...... 687 00 | 1,400 56 1,263 92 1,895 07 1 418 25 2,475 20 5, 981 95 3,133 00 3,392 00 
Green... εν ολ νο e .1 1,276 81 730 00 « 943 00 930-00 1,615 00 d ,920 20 2,105 00 2,066. 52 
Iowa.. 52 00 | 1,267 71 | 1,681 69 | 1,601 19 920-18 , 1,802.69 | -3,871 62 | 2,899 95 | 1,983 23 
JACKSON is, iocauetu closers ens rese ντο. σα 37 80 40.00 196 70 |............ 514 85 
Jefferson....] 1, i95 21 2,763 43 1,442 77 1,380 00 1,809 56 2,945. 15 3,141 37 3,043 60 4,203 73 
PURER oo sls cas bale ramcesszukesocv se e ο το ο ο σος pad πο οσα ο ο T 910 40 
Kewaunee..].. .......].- νο πο. "P ον κο πας S E uae "m P 530. 00 425 00 

enosha....].......... 2,599 92 | 2,480 69 2,682 26 2,586 44 3,161 73 | . 5,614 02 6,126 s3 6,720 48 
La €rosse...1..-. 1 denen 133 88 402 83 309 11 840 84 815 48 |............ 1,190 46 
La Fayette.| - 133 00 1,089 99 | 937 67 1,245 00 1,022 00 1,900 00 2,192 91 2,173 97 2,172. 10 
La Pointe..*:::.:..... με eM να ον ον ο ο nana ο αν ρω ο “ο. 


89% 


Manitowod.. 650 00 790 96 264 16 575 64 551 64 598 85 .{ 1,044 78 ἰ............ 1,808 17 


Πυρ η μμ tt ο ο αλα. 75 00 454-50 ο ο ο ο ο. 1,291 00 
Marquette ..].......... 1,022 95 | 1,817 55 1,200 00 1,530 66 1,435 48 1,832 08 1,940 60 2.007 00 
Milwaukee..| 1,602 75 | 1, "782 80 7,456 87 7,535 64 7,818 70 |° 7,419 02 9,837 04 12,221 61 14,672 64 
Μοητοθ.....|Ι......... "E a 40 32 πο. 91020 00 
Οοοπἰο......].........-|. προσ κο ο E CURIE 200. 00 80 00 170 00 280 00 815 00 565 95 
Outagamie ..|....... eee] rne 528 37 501 34 | ° 337 72 652 84 1,008 92 ]|...... re 1,098 10 
Ozaukea....[. eee e| n nnn E ο EN 835 60 1,181 27 1,735 39 νέων 1,800 00 
κι | secs ο ο ο ο OR bees kgs ος ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο ο σος 265 27 
Pierce... κοκ κανό th κ κο ον — n ο. eer 13 64 437 69 100 00 264 24 554 25 
POLE aiid eee eae wis es eek’ ceca ener sa ο ο ee ο. 130 00 100-00: Sieg Bieta ada wate ο ος 543 80 
Portage ....]........-* 65 00 |............ 111 80 ` 200 12 288 52 209 64 400 51 745 55 
Racine..... 3,777 A3 | 2,114 48 | -1,694 47 2.356 31 3.661 83 | 3,259 64 3,521 43 3,995 91 | 16,132 05 
Richland «boe etaeso|eerek estis 368 57 - 297 89 187 14 313 δῆ 782 95 1...... HA dp 1,145 00 
Rock..... ..| 938 61 | 6,128 87 | 3,279 35 4,048 20 4,369 80 5,118 23 ιο 7,719 05 
St. OPO C esas eene E 8 00 64 08 85 18 ` 198 60 388 87 280.92. asc Essi an 1,228 14 
rv) ο ο 434 20 | 1,405 59 1,111 71 782 80 1,415 91 1,391 92 ἰ............ 2,017 49 
, Bhawanaw..j.eeeeee e dern rhone Rear ve adis à RIPE Cer EN E ae ere ades 419 34 677 68 155 58 
Sheboygan..| 1,307 00 | 2,919 01 1 742, "10 2, 562 97 2,850 38 3,008 65 3,230 45 -| 2,517 20 3,764 10 
persi geo Cae Wyle Cele sae Sie Gai [a ace aes ORR Kaew nae aries 112 41 19 19 469 11 658 36 


Walworth...| 1,626 79 ' 6, 484 04 1,685 71 "2, 191 62 1 678 48 «2,496 00 8,068 66 2,868 95 2,849 22 


Washington.| 547 00 | 1,054 99 | 1,587 9I | 1,840 99 | 1,522 71 | 32,019 60 | 2,53173 | 2,565 85 | 2,612 94 
Waukesha..| 812 57 | 9,297 48 | 1,730 63 |- 1,79760 | 1,715 24 | 2,929498 | 3,402 34 Ἰ............ 3,176 02 
ο μα μαμα. ως ον 144 90 275 00 461 28 736 62 | 1,008 50 818 00 
Waushara...|... ος ο αρα 968 00 806 19 -560 24 |. 1,128 88 |....... n... | 2,238 63 
Winnebago.. 130 00 | 1,359 97 | 1,888 05 | 1,584 59 | 2,412 82 | 2,029 65 | ,2,887 88 | 3,164 13 3,664 10 

OOS E es ο ο πο αρ ο ο E ο aoc ic ee DEA ER Sosa hens ο ποτ. Vox la 400 94 


d πω | SPAN | — ————————— ο οσο d d n d 


Total..... 16,932 42 |51,461 38 | 43,567 57 | 46,521 88 | 48,446 85 | 66,990 18 | 90,192 57 | 72,604 88 |128,161 04 
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TABLE No. III. 


SHOWING NUMBER OF DISTRICTS IN EACH YEAR. 


Counties, 1849/1850/1851 1953/1958 1854/1855/1856/1857|1858 
T ——— ———— RM IM ἳ πρ bene mene komanse Grane Gere Cd ee ------- 
Adams........... πο ο eli s Are RS 47 
Bad AX vei see ceni T ; 7| 8| 11 67. 
Brown,....... eased TEC 6| 25) 17| 17 46 
Buffiloccc ioci e etx uma ` teat nates 18 
Calumet........ — ο 9 7| 18) 17 44 
ασ ο ο va sd ο κ. 11 
lark vs ο. κο ος προ, b 
Columbia........... vitis ml "1 82) 91 124 
Οταννα................. 16ἱ 90 9| 11 69 
Όθη6................ι...| 97! 88! 158) 213 176 
Dodge....... κ κ 132| 135| 147| 133 139 
Door. visiten cec yv vesc ανν T 8 
Douglass......... sme ος KES 2 
unn.. STU PUES ος. í NUR 
Eau Clair... ;.. esu cceli] ex rs ἘΠ 16 
Fond du Lae....i........| 78) 101} 106ἱ 114 197 
Grant...... eese] 89] 95| 100) 109 140 
Green....... "m 70] 74 ἼΘΙ 82 100 
Green Leko, csv ee ener ο ο ees 45 
OWA. raeas ta ο does] δΗ 61) 58 85 
Jackson......... — € Vs — 29 
Jefferson. ενω νο νε ων ων we 78| 88} 911 89 ’ 89. 
JURE Scorsese eve ος ενώ. 64 
Kewaunee....... Jew sexes ο ο ο. 26 
ΚοποεΏθ...,..,.»...........]. SS] 61) 67) 58 52 
La Crosse...,........ salsa ρε 2| 19 84 
La Εανοϊΐο............... 61, 64; 69| 69 83 
La DOR, μον vela we] ον να TO 
Manitowoc....... μμ κων 7 8ι 23) 88 85 
Marathon........ ο ος ο lip ρε 7 
Ματηπείίο.............. [ 89, 50; ΤΘ! 62) 44 
Milwaukee......... νο 66] 62) 66| 64 66 
ο μι μα. σπορ cree ek 63: 
Ὀοοπίο......,...., f ων p 12 
Outagamie.. ον ων ενω» ice es ...) 19 91 54 
Ozaukee... «νο cep ev cece es EE ολ tees 49 
POPOL ων ας ος. πο σος 12 
πι edd i μμ... ayy ers ren ο ree 26 
Polk.... ο c aren ο Duden [3 ie 5 
Portage ...... ΗΝ TUM ΠΡ 2. 9 ὅθ 
Βαοίπθ.,..,,.,.....«.. veeeet 198! 69 Bd 66 2 
Richland....,......... ΜΠ ee 10! 14; 18 
δουν νι 99 104! 104! 114 199) 206 D 
Bic CLO cce ο READS li οἱ 8 6 131 271 30 
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TABLE No. III.—ocontinued. 
SHOWING NUMBER OP DISTRIOTS IN EACH YEAR. 


id D 


Counties. 1849/1850/1851/18592/1853/1854/1855,1856]1857|1858 
————— ——— Corie men ο | mrien | M I—Mm—MÓÀBMÁ—— 

Sauk ,.... ο ο 96| 37| 81! 43| δ8|....! 81| 137| 115| 105 
ολ ο ο esa sada clewndlexeslew estes ορ. 2( 9| 4 9 
Sheboygan ο ουν σοι 71} 72: 79| 85) 86ἱ 91) 95, 100) 102 
Ἰτνοιηροίοαα.............. ο μμ ο... 3 3 7 13) 15 
Υα]φοτ]]............... ,.] 108| 100! 104! 98} 99, 96 97, 107] 96] 97 
Υαβηϊηρίομ............... 112| 114; 126| 146) 91, 91; 89 83| 83! 81 
Waukesha......... .....| 81! 101ἱ 100] 99} 85| 88| 83| 85| δ}! 86 
WOU PACH oso verdes pact boxes deca δι....| 17) 22) 32) 36| 52) 61 
Waushara ....... prc. μα 11]. 38| 30) 42) 57) 59| 66 
Ἡίηπθδαρο...............] 38} 63} 47) 50| 59 68.67. 62| 62; 65 
MODO neh) ο. ο ο ο ο ; 4 7 12 
ο δώ ον κε .11430/16568/1846|2005|29008|2033|94779/9666|3014|3181 
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TABLE NO. IV. 


SHOWING, 
APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUND INCOME-—1858. 


Counties and Towns. ον ^ pportone 


ADAMS— 
πι ο ο ο ο... 39544 112 $84 00 
Chester. cese ο ο su eee ο ο. 109 81 76 
Dell Prairie.. 212354 ea deed οσο QU PP ej . 966 199 50 
JFasloh ο EE OPER EA Ra DEA CENE S aug 7b 56 95 
Grand Marsh, Pa 177 182 75 
Jaekson..... eee ος VAR V V VN eaa ER S ey bas 114 85 60 
Οποτε νεος ο ον RET oe 136 102 00 
RICHHGIG ος eux uet seaweeds Sa aX rr 72 54 00 
Strong’s Prsirie...... eee eevee νο e rti 246 184 50 
Springville ........ 2e. sees ΠΠ 231 173 25 
White Creek. ,......... ee rer rr der qr a μον 96 72 00 
Preston ru 4460 RR ORE ee ών eiua iue 109 81 75 

f New HuY6On..iccscevsoeeuweste? Vo ean ee ces Esas 205 153 75 


1,948 | $1,461 00 


*Bap Ax— 
Webster. .ccsossecscnes ο] 59459 98 6 58 teat 88 66 00 
Greenwood ..cccceseesaceas ORDEN E 106 79 50 


Harmony ο ο ο ο ος ο es pis URS 141 105 75 
Hillsborough ............ese πο. ο ο κος 168 114 75 
Stirling ........ s. Ὁ Φε09ς9 8996 666 59595554 94555 151 113 25 
Viroqua ....ν.νννεννν, 5555555 ο πη 580 Α85 00 
FoOYGBb os eee on a o ποιον RO RR 73 54 75 
Whitestown. ....... VER ORTA SE AA a SA RA Ka b 80 60 00 
Union Ὁ 1) 4964009 8 68699 ύδςο0ό0060ςΦ6ΦθΦθςΟΦΟΦΕΟΟΟΦο 34 25 50 
Franklin ...... fetten Οσον 274 205 50 
Kickapoo.... 59495955 449 9 9 ὁ 6 9 9  « 9 υ ὁ Φ ὁ 8 ὁ 6 8 9 ὁ 9 ὁ 236 177 00 
μμ Er Xxx ο. 189 196 75 
δν μον ο ο ο --- 168 126 00 
ο ον μπα ο xui Hehe ο ανν. 860 270 00 


1 


2,013 | 1,959 75 


BROWN— i 
Green Bay λαο ο ο A 917 687 75 
Green Bay Ίοψη.,............ νο See. 1980 960 00 
Piuttsford.. es cccsetkenuwses d. Ewa σα. 153 114 75 
New, Denmark........ αν apace e ed RR Ro 118 88 50 
Lawrenee..... eene Vi DES νο 244 183 00 
Howard 4449445454 “449 ὁ δ Φ 9 9 9 8 αυ 9 ὃ ϐ 9 οσο 4 9 “49586599 822 241 50 
Depere Village.s..scesscocscscsesveccsececces| © 287 177 75 
Bellévu6 ο ο ue ack Cen cee RH 253 189 "5 
Wrights Town..cccscecsccosscescosceceesescs 133 99 75 
Morrison ών στ Rae ERES ES σι 88 25 
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No. of 


Counties and Towns. | οί. Apportion- 


ment. 


Brown—continued. | 
Holland. 8494995999 4.49 4 5 ὁ ὁ 9 8 8 9 ὁ 9 ὁ ϱ 9 5 ὁ 84 995994 i ' 137 $102 T5 
Howardborough peeve ORUM UK ERRARE ο 209 156 75 
Rockland.. ο ο a 6:00 ο μα ο 0.9 105 18 75 
Depere mm ...».».» vcocbàttosnavóéàbtüttocectooetee OUO 118* 88 50 
Glenmore... ...... να νο ee TET TTT er: - . 88 89 75 


BurraLo— : 
Belvidero.....29.2 cere aru a se sexes] ` 80 22 50 
Buffalo....... Vd Ma Ra ο NA NE ME ο ον ον 77 57 75 
Waumundee....../.... —-——— am 52 89 00 


CALUMET— 
BrolhorboWHl s 4 s xa EUER RES ERES S 888 291 00 
Brillion * **»*9**'* Vs VV NIS PRINTS 0/070 0, δαν 83959505» tetto 50 94 50 
Charlestown.....veeceeeeososocoocvete ΠΠ oe 240 180 00 
τάδε Cale 6 δρ κος ών Bette eeeneesasese 177 
Chilton. ο eoototeveos 599989 989 E areo 274 205 50 
New Holstein.....sssssessesnsoroessesetsesee 293 219 75 
Rantonil. sesers eere "— € — ee 80 60 00 
Stockbridge . babes ea We dae ce eswwanes ov edes 424 318 00 
ΥΤοοάτί]]ο............ Vou aue ο EVA dua qu 63 47 95 


cO 
tS 
- 
ex 


CHIPPEWA ΜΙ 
Chippewa Falls.. *9*9585»5*252»»*-^»:€t&a4t02í04:09920888 es 451 54 40 50 
Eagle Point, 35454989 989 9 ὃ 9 9 δες eee ib 89499 99 4 94 84 63 00 


ο λος 


138 108 50 
CLARK— T T i : 
Weston... vie alie ὁ $2$99569$*9285.9*€995*839$52583e€6926099 s 265 18 75 
Pine Valley.... ο ΓΩ. 61 45 75 


86 64 50 


ÜRAWFORD— : 
Prairie du Chien. TT à*t980850099*t060009299 ..,980 697 50 
Eastman. $€990699520€*99 965095582828 ο. . $692 196 50 
Marietta Set ο... 9*9 9a sve 599069289 FE 122 91 50 
ΜΜ edo ereto EEE EA ` 188 103 50 
Βσοίύ...-.--.»«. 8455945 4». ο Mera EE vee 897 245 25 
Utica.. 45. σσ ο... ae oe ο 111] _ 158 118 50 
Clayton., »oe9*otb5sb5t86t90et oai ten TE 124 98 00 
Freeman ..sssseeeees avers eos 111. " 194 145 50 


CoLuMBIA— 
Arlington . ΣΕ) 233 174 75 
Caledonia. ο ο ο ο ΟΙ ΣΑΣ 906 229 50 
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} 


Νο. οἳ 


. Apportion- 
Counties and Towns. | Children. 


ment. 


CoLumnra—continued. 
Courtland ...ceccccecssccceceseressesceseeese| ^ 505 $273 75 
Columbus.. scccsccccevccececcecseress torn 635 476 25 
Dekorra.....s eee eet teeteoss tos 383 287 25 
Ft. Winnebago., saesseessessssorsoosenpassenes 314 235 50 
Fountain Prairie. ..... cce eee eene 886 289 50 
Hampden..... eese denen enn 970 202 50 
Leds. ccccccvcvereececseetessevecsverssnnce 304 228 00 
Lowville......  sccccvcvwcctevecsvsesererenes 235 176 26 
'Lodi......sspssessissesssooesosveeressossson 414 810 50 
Lewiston ..ccccccccccvcccseesscenessseccesees 839 254 25 
Marcellon ...ccccccucccescesesscvscccescesoes 356 
Newport... e eee ενω ο ο «ο «κ ο eterne 279 209 25 
Otsego «νο ωωωον «κοκ ος remm] . 269 201 75 
Pacific .occccccuvctecccacsecsvecvsscsentevees 104 78 00 
Portage Oity.....ssssesoevesessesesesesossees 983 737 25 
Randolph...s sc cscevcccccssseeseseteceteeates 425 818 75 
Soott. ccc cece sec ccccc ere vee tee teevertaseee 314 235 50 
Spring Valo.essssereerererrerererresereerees 268 201 00 
West Point... cccscccccscvessess sav detects 228 171 00 
|. Wyocena .... esses eene nennen 480 860 00 


7,890 | 5,917 50 
t, 


15 
E 
z 
e 
5 


Doon— 
Otumba πμ ΩΙ eh etes totos 161 120 75 


DANE— 
Albion.....eeeeeeeeeeeee hehe 859 269 25 
Berry..... ceccsevcevccesssvevcrssseseveeaes 238 178 50 
Black Εατίῃ..........»͵""ὀν.͵ν"νὀνεεεόνοννον δ64 433 00 
Blooming Grove....... c eee eene nne 186 139 50 
Blue Meunds.........e eee een nnn 259 194 25 
Bristol .....««-.««ν-««»««ἑὀ««««««««νὀ««»««««« 839 254 95 
Burke. ..cacccccsrverccccvetescvsecersnsverssecs 342 256 50 
Christiana... .ccccccveascessscscsecrctsceceess 549 406 60 
Cottage (4Γ07θ. ενος «9660: hene 471 353 25 
μπι eere een nn nnl] 300 225 00 
Dane....eeseceoceteovotevsestqueeveestseesenaue 339 254 00 
Deerfield ....ccccesccccccccvecevcsnssccecness 271 203 25 
Dunkirk...esessssesosssecesososocsssssocrnoo 599 449 25 
DuUnN...sssessossesososessoosseesososees E 948 186 00 
ο ολο sees 400 815 00 
Madison. ...cccccccccccsesvcceccasecsescetens 964 198 00 
Madison City..... eee eee eese eee hehe 1,865 1,898 75 
Μοάϊπα...........«««««.«««««««͵ν.-«.»«».»»»,. 844 258 00 
Middleton .....cccscvecsescccccessctevesseces 463 * 847 25 
Montrose... cccccncuscccsccccsetcetesteceses 946 959 50 
OvegZon. seccecccvcccccsescccsectsessestscaces 44T 880 75 
Perůy..eaesseosssucosssseosposoesronssesessos * 170 127 50 
Primrose ....ccccveccccvsccsvecccacvvepncsecsal ` 261 195 75 
Pleasant SprinNgg...esssssesoosensesssensoseoe 439 809 25 
Roxbury.eeeeeeeseeeeesseenenenm nnne 414 510 50 
Rutlan «44 Φα 998414 4949 98 4}444 9545249 84949989 eH HE 457 842 75 
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Counties and Towns. | 


No. of 


Apportion- 
Children. 


ment. 


DANE—continued. 
Spring PaO Sd cers νο ο ae ee ο a We ores 


Springfield........sccccccecmecccessecvcverees d 


Sun ναί οκ νο "RESERVA DER REN E 
VOLO Gis «vers WEE RAO ο ERR RACER 
οπής qw epeSSVETCUC E VEA EUCOUCHTR RR Qu 
Vorona νο ών νε κορν ος 


Westport ss es ο ο ο ο a OSEE ος 
Windsor ecas resena sent LLL 
ον ο ο. ο] 9995945» 


Ῥοραξ--- 

ABhIDDUlc vesc y eexcA  ο E TUR A 
Beaver Dam....... EU ———— 
Beaver Dam Οκ ο ης κκ νόσο 
Burnett ....... ο go EST VEM es wis. ES Te RR 
(Ünlumu8s.vveesweyche $999 9 ws ου 
OHGBLON cesna s eeraa Cane: 4 VECVE VEA 
ο μοι ο QE V er 48 Ed Free vee 
ο ο ο ο r$ kk ek sa ws qaa ο 
Fox.L&ake.. M ο ο ο ο ο 
Hermine ο ον όν νι ον CEA SEES x 
Hubbard us κ τα μα στ... 
ΙΙ νι ον ο ο Ri vas 
Le ROY. ο ο ο ο ο ο E cas 
Lomira....cccccccsvcccess Ῥ 499999 999695 φ 99 
Lowell si ο xa ο RAN PC PA XE συ 
θε πμ πο 6 94 eo ENCLETO A QE V 
πι ο ο vas 0a 8 es iva Pe ches 
μι πα κο κο ο ο ο 
μα πι ον ο ο ο ο Seb VERIS 
-Williamstown cese ο ο ο 
Αρλ ο ο ο ο or 
ο ο ο ο αν 
κ ο SG 


DuNN— 
Dünü.ieseeer vac ws we riu o e wie ο ROVS 
Menomonee.....«eocoooccsenacocteceeecssens 
Wn «bo 4 4 P CPC ον ο ον. 
Spring Brook...... cose 5999499 8 9 9 9.699 949 φΦ 
Eau Gall8 s nuna cereo ev 44 er eo) 


Eau Crarre— 


Eau Claire.. Coeeeene θδ69 59 98496464 ὁ 9 δ ὁ ὅδ 9 
BUMS WICK 6: 5:06 ο ο ο ἐνόν νο veras ' 


Brid e UPreek EEA κκ ανν Φφόου όρους 
Half ραπ μασ ο ο ua 
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Counties and Towns. | AN Appa on: 


οι ο ο ο ο ο ο eeees ee et P $177 ΠΕ 
Bear Üreek.. i uere sere rtm rh ah ra 60 75 


238 50 


ΕΟΝ» pv Lac— 
Fond du Lao Ον κκ νο εν εκν es 2,040 1,530 00 
Fond du Lac TOWN: ον νε νομών ο hh ' 385 ' 288 75 
Ripon. eiere ο ο ο ο etae 846 633 75 
Waupun......eeasecssosoesoeooosoeteteo soto 671 503 25 
Metomen sav ου κα Lea (OR EX pa tee 614 460 50 
Rosendalé ο kd req ri. ek roe EE pa 380 285 00 

‘ Spring Valo. cescsccnececccssecssaatacesacbes 450 337 50 
πο ο ο babes. APA nA ο ο 878 283 50 
Byron........ vida aei i es MAGA e ο ας 410 | 807 50 


-— | 
Zr 
IB 


Οαϊκπο]ᾶ............»»..... ο T “μη 442 331 50 
Ταπατηήπθι-.νεζεννννενόκνανςώεφεννέκέκονα 424 318 00 
Ῥαραθς ο chains teas siesta ο eens 275 206 25 
AROE E καν. ee 509 381 75 
' μμ ο μαμα . 621 890 75 
DD ru --—-—-————— ο a4 8 sais owe 499 821 75 
ElI-Dórado.... vv ο ο vor Ww e vus eevee 406 * 804.50 
Ιον μπα ο ο esr ve ο 218 163 50 
ο πλ v esp Es v e e a EVE Ca 521 890 75 
AUDUT iss ο bs ο πο a ο“. 846 959 50 
πο απ νο νο ο ο. 998 294 75 
Marshheld sese εκ ορ wa ex dede ene d 481 860 75 
arg e" 261 195 75 


11,999 | 8,549 25 


- 


Grant— 
Beo TOW. 3913 RR ο ο ο ο 
Clifton ....ccevceves 19999949 4 9 9 υ 9 9 9 8 5 98 9 4 861 
ο ο ο CREE ο T RU ο 4658 


| 4477 
Ellenborough ..... eee = 393 


| 835 25 

270 75 

847 25 

294 75 

ολο pesa ri 9 νο. 886 289 50 

ο ο RARE ο ο ο Ra CR EE QU KW C d 857 267 75 
Hazel Ωνθθη.........»..».-.«»«.-.».«͵ν»--͵»ν. 

Jamestown ....... ο ο ο ον EN 331 50 


Whit; Sareea ae eee ee eee aCe eee ee ee dr. d n 


914 685 50 
276 00 
125 25 


90 00 
548 25 


Little Grants. si iva ew eer ale b ators VR VC, 
Libe ο ki e ο OCA ο ο. 
Lancaster ss iso ce wake rV RPG RS RR 
MATION. dvs vc rk e ο VU TEX ENSE ANI SER ER 252 
Millvilléi.. ve a ek Vah er sree @e 597 
μμ ο ο ο ο ο ο ο 289 
POLIS. es ie eset haa ya exe ο ο 265 
Patch Gxovo.. ο ο eren mtr 870 
ο μον ο ο νο t) EVE 1,071 
Potosi. eec er EE eR Cad aC ey 992 
ο zelda Td oe rase Vow Re ος 427 
Waterloo essa ο ον ο ον 191 143 25 

Wyalusing 55959 9 9 ὁ 9 9 8  Φ 9 9 9 9 99 φ ὁ 9 99 ὃ ὔ ὁ 9 9 999 208 156 05 


ια ol 
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; Νο, of Apportion- 
Counties and Towns. Children. n B 
Grant—continued. 
Wingville........ esee ο Va idest a EN 229 $171 75 
Blue River.. XX d Er En VG EE VAARAN ES As 135 101 95 
Hickory Ωχνοτθ........»..»»»-...»». — 167 125 25 
MaborBLO WIN κ εν x9 OE oy CRANE 130 97 50 
10,472 7,854 00 
GREEN— 
Clarno,...... Wr qaa s CP CEN EA TY M μα 698 444 75 
Monroe. .......... ΜΕ ΕΝ aive tacui ee 919 689 25 
νο ur o here οι ow howe za 491 368 25 
ον ου ον κι vw a fU 424 818 00 
)οβονβοη.....»......... —€— weno €— 512 . 884 00 
Spring Grove......... —" —Á As 459 844 25 
Sylvester... ΓΣ nne nnns 466 349 50 
ο απ ο νο ο — ο ος 482 824 00 
Mt. Pleasant............ ο ο πο, κο 453 339 75 
Ἐποίον'....Ἔ......... Urs fita tex Ae e ER 357 267 75 
Brooklyn........... eese (eit Rog εὐ wd ο 851 263 25 
Jordan. ....... ERI VES KE d ο d ο ο 339 264 25 
Ιω ο Ov νο "en s 217 162 75 
Washington. ..........-ννον. ———— νο. 814 235 50 
New QlaruS.....sesssesesosesoe mm vé 228 171 00 
bro. εν καί εν Ji Viewed SR N 218 163 50 
6,773 5,079 75 
1οπΑ--- i 
AY68 e vert Ὁ 9594555 949 8 44444994 4 9 ὁ 99995 856 967 00 
Olyde.... seres πο «οσο νὰ ν 209 156 75 
Dodgeville............. ών x ο SU d es 1,211 908 25 
Highland....... UT vai Wa qe a area Es A 794 550 50 
TANGO λος ossee ος TT 576 432 00 
Mineral Point...;:........ ον ο νο 446 884 60 
Mineral Point City...... ον wens ay T 1,249 936 75 
Mifflin... ... PCr EA M aS VR xad d ada aad 459 944 25 
PULSE es ενος Gare E ERA COX ANNE SR P LA: 299 224 25 
Ridgeway esswav€ero enteros srik enestis ves 618 463 50 
ως τς m ο ο ο ον 268 201 00 
Waldwick..... Pete neve wes WIENER 828 246 00 
6,753 5,064 75 
JAOKSON— 
Albion.. 949544 ae oe sehen . 3994999894 9544 6 9 801 225 "5 
Α]πι8ᾳ,,......... ο ο ο σον. ώρα νε 108 77 9b 
Bristol 9 * ee teo’ 9992523955225 «99494 ο 69 δι "b 
Infos a RE EE LExS 54594994 LE I eve 999694 9 88 62 95 
Hixton 9. 5.994 8 535949 eee eee . ρου . 9 60 45 00 
πώ ο πμ iex Ve vend PX ERES 48 82 95 
659 494 25 


+ 
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. Νο. of |Apportion- 
Counties and Towns. Children. | ment. 


JEFFERBSON— 
' Aztalan.. ......-εὀννεννννννν νος TED 290 $217 50 
gold Springs. +++ eeeerreersetere T" eerte 295 219 00 
oncor ene 9 ο ψ a 6 à 88 $ib * * * 9 e 9 ΦΦν8 ἡ φ Φ Φ φ eae LLLA 

Farmington *4$€«€699o095526«9*2a49992*9 »5**99$92*529» ΠΠ 532 899 00 
Hebron *-49 4 E 88 4 99 Φα 959 6 9 98 9*9 9 & 6 * 9 * erpeeeeeete 368 276 00 
Ἰσοπῖβ..........-.--«-....-..»»..». πμ...» 694 590 50 
Jefferson...» T" . 1,008 756 00 
Koshkonong............ se weet emcee sos eesease 749 561 75 
Lake ΜΊ]6,.....-........«...-. sesccces ess 583 399 75 
Milford TEM VEMM 522 891 50 
Τ Oaklan Ce 99ο Φ 59» 5 9944 φ - 95.42» 55 ** ene 420 315 00 
Ῥαῖταγτα............... μμ... TEE 600 450 00 
Sullivan........... Lesssosersse> eee 582 436 50 
aterloo arrene eer t atos VEXMIDIMMM 578 438 60 
ateriown....... κννοννόννονόνενἯ. PEDE 930 697 50 
i Watertown City ..... ccc cece cee soa eere 3,537 2,652 75 
Portland........ μμ... VEMM VEMM ' 889 991 75 

Β;ε]ᾶβ..........».....«....«..ν.. Μην 489 866 75 


13,040 | 9,780 00 


Oe Om te V 


JUNÉAU— 
Armenia ...-.....--- eet v hA 46 84 50 
Necedah... ecce e e ehh vs 87 65 95 
Orange ... een H hh ee rts 49 36 75 
Clearfield.. ... tec cee enceee essens sesono aes 5 8 75 
Germantown...... μμ.” κενφενονόνόνένενον 189 141 75 
Fountain. .......ν.«-"ν....ν.-.-ννὀνονοννν 107 80 95 
᾿Ιήρροπ............. eacseroron seseesssresess 231 173 25 
Plymouth...... eee seen wasessreee " 116 87 00 
Lindina........... cen Μον OUT 458 339 75 
, » Lemonwier .........»----..«»«.,ννονώνε». "UP 880 247 50 
i Waucedsh......... .... TI 171 128 25 
Ὑοποποο........»...--.ν..ν,- cectaecavencas 139 104 25 
πι μμ. dea cetewereaenttaapes 124 93 00 
Seven Mile Creek....... sesetssesvsesaetocues . 143 107 25 
Kildare .oscccccccvcecccsseccesstsnacecs pacer 199 104 95 


2,329 | 1,746 75 


KxwAUNEZX— 
Kew&ühee....eeeee eroe etus] esos e testes 145 108 75 
ο του. o sssessasnssseosovesoseessos 130 97 50 
Garlton..... toveste ee oe ee) 69 51 75 
Wol "even 990 172 50 


574 430 50 


Kz5osuíA— 
Kenosha Üity....ceeeeeseeeeeeeeeee hant ts 1,415 1,061 25 
| Pleasant Prairie... .cccascecseccesseccvseusecs 578 433 50 
Wheatland... eee ee eee eere saasveessss 562 421 50 
'Ῥτκίοῖ............-. eese «-ὀονονον»» κενο». 5ng 881 75 
| Brighton s.s... cesse neret 454 340 50 


| * Paris... ccccccvceveveceseeceas sesos Coe esans 444 H 833 00 
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KENOSHA—^Continued. 


La CRossE— 


Onalaska. .... eese —— ο έως: οσον 


Farmington...... —— € 


No. of Appor- 
Children. | tionment. 


—— 


439 829 25 
544 408 00 


a art ett, See 


4,945 | 3,708 75 


355 266 25 
254 190 50 


Buchanan.. Ὁ ο 1 1...) 9ος ος ος ος). »*o^eovweess.joot te ee ree 
207 


Berrie 2c» vs Eee AENA ο WS DRONES Oe «εν 
Bangor........... Maa. X Weg iia ade E 
Neshonits4 ovas νο VAR DEN ac ο 
Ds. πμ m P EY ον ο ο ορ 
Greenfield........ eee ο Qe Reste ihe 
La Crosse City. «κ νο νεο «ων οσο ο nete 


La FAYETTE— 
Ατανῖο.......... -.-.νν5» 495 1 


Belmont.. 8495959499. 9 Ὁ »ν 99» ο :'.α.--;:͵;-;πΠπ-:-υ.Ἡπ|ὶῚπῚτ“Ι.πππΠῚ 
Ῥοπίοτ..........-.. NN YR οσον wie die sve ὧν oie 
Centre... ecce ceo **999285 V UE eR Vd Me eR VN PUR E 


Elk GPOYO. es vae ced ον ο ο : 
λα ο ο ο ο ο ος 
μι ο ο ο νο ο aees 
σος ο ο ο ο ο aed 
πα ο μου RU Y 
Now Digvings. νονός 
White Oak Springs........ eee eene 
πα αυτ πο ος ο. 
ιο πμ. ζωνών πο οσο γα ένο 
Wayne ass V ον ES Sashes Rew aes es 
Shullsburg...... ος ολ σον ο er TT 


+ 


MaxiTowoc— : 
Centreville "w*eoeosocívtótoov)vvoteotsuscst$tttoutsóébté 
CooperstOwn..crcovecccccevvsnccsessetedsesees 


Elo. lere E es a C C PEPE E 
Franklin............. Gua ο ο d xa EE 
Kossuil. 54 saws ve REN (Ux RAdade ves es es 
Manitowoc...... —— ον ο A 


Manitowoc Rapids, ..... esce eee ete 
Maple (CO ο ο ο ο ο πο ο 


eeme..... ecce 54949 ὁ 959999 5 89 9 4 9 9 ὁ 9 ὁ 9 ὺὐ 9 ὁ ὁ 
Alsli6otb. «ciue cri or ER RI ww eR κα 
Newton OE E E 40999069 99048438 v$409960623525582509€8 


Rockland essene 9995995 κ 95 ἃ 4599964 99 499 
Schleswig . *9*5506092092€*56952506€2099*59529t9959^609?90859*929242891 
Two ρε ον ο ο ο d a assa ο ον. 


2,322 | 1,741 50 


385 288 75 
223 167 οὔ 
833 624 75 
501 375 00 
419 314 25 
430 322 50 
361 270 75 
402 301 50 
175 131 25 
577 432 75 
272 204 00 
343 257 25 
619 464 25 
226 169 50 
879 659 25 


6,644 | 4,983.00 


6421 | 4,815 76 
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No. of | Appor- 
Children. | tionment. 
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Counties and Towns. 


MARATHON— .d 
Wausau.....ceeosoosseboresebuseoveuatoetovene 198 $92 26 
Μοβίηθθ.....«....«.«.... Φον ο Όνοννουο *v'' t as 60 45 00 


183 137 25 
\ 


MaARQUETTE— 
City of Berlin....., TT" 680 510 00 
Berlin...... μυ... κενόν. Μπ 990 217 50 
Brooklyn......... ΜΠ 818 234 75 
Bullalo..crcccccccccncvcccescccsucvecesecees 254 190 50 
Crystal Lake.,... eee sosen T" .197 147 75 
Dayton... .cccccvscccevssccscacesevacy LEE 947 185 95 
Green Lake.... ee «νο κος seht 399 299 95 
φις πμ Ημ”. ΓΡ” 846 . 950 50 
Μηποποβίον.......».»....-.»«.»"»»»ν»»»νε»».. 306 974 50 
Marquette, eee nnne T" 182 186 50 
Μοπίεῖ]]ο.........ν.-ν.-.«νννοννννννονεννννν. 148 107 95 
Mound ville... cseccccccovecsecssescveswaryes 864 278 00 
Μαοκ[ονᾶ.............«».. ceto] o 65515559 59455» 400 945 00 
Mecan...... ΜΠ 143° 107 25 
Neshkoro.....eeeeeeeeeessesesecseseseccoccoo 139 99 00. 
Newton ..«.ecccocstececsce *99895 . 9949544 νο 89850 164 198 00 
Oxford ..ν...«.«....-.-.«««νν,νον. Φ»» 48 ϱ 59895 291 908 25 
Packwaukee..cccsccccccccesecseucasseteesenees 989 179 25 
Princeton..... ee eese esent steso MERI 410 807 50 
Pine Lake........« Berens *»*50922*650o09000€4*9*8206 95 71 25 
St. Marie... ssessasosewssasesaooesssrsasasea 228 171 00 
Shields. c.ccvcacccccccccucaccesesesesscessen. 916 169 00 
Seneca. eee EXE *522529»525958528 or 5 105 78 75 
Υόρίβο]α................ sese cto hsot hon ... 146 109 50 
SHaAVON. μμ. seesheesetueteeveso ο 202 151 60 


6,592 | 4,944 00 


MILWAUKER— 
Franklin, eee eeeeeeosooosovecseseecspeotssteta 628 471 00 
Greenfield...... eoa eos 5509599 69989 6965959904 082 736 50 
WauwatOsn ..cccescccccccscvcsccvcvsenvescecs 956 717 00 
ο πα Ομ 792 75 
Oak Creek, «νο νοκ ο ο eth tereso 727 545 95 
Lake. ..ce. 9499 9 8 8 υ ὁ 94. - 995959 9 E 59909 δ 6 ου 702 526 50 
Milwaukee... .cssveuvecvescsevcccteusessescece 1,016 762 00 
Milwaukee City. .ccseescccccccessvetecscceees 11,870 8,902 50 


17,938 | 13,453 60 


Μονποξ--- - 
Angelo..... *9*9*»5^»5.hbkbbbobbtbbb^f9»29$929?5»255»3,5.9€26295^525»55»*2359 151 113 95 
Adrian... 5.599» LE E E 9 9 9 ὁ 9 9 4 Φ 8 8 ὁ 9 4 9 αὶ 9 9 νυ 89 8 4 ὁ 178 138 50 
Clifton ae» t n **à20990004909460v009009909202*990999 73 δὰ 16 
Eaton. .ccccscscccccccceccccescsvvccveevessees 16 12 00 
Greenfield...... --ἪΝ"Ξ η ΣΟΥ 165 123 75 
Glendale...... eee eee eese noeh 52 ΄ 39 00 
Leon. «544 9 4 9 4 4 ἡ 5 4 4 6 9 4 855 9 ὁ πο ο 9 δ δ} ό6486ε 5 178 133 50 
Little Εα]]β........νον..»ν.ννεννννενονέννννο, 86 64 50 
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MoNRoE-—econtinued. . . 
La PNY ο sche wie seen ο eee CDU ο es 87 
Portland v0 0k 64000054 seeds wines Per vada Ras 119 
Ridgeville or «e x ο ο Πω ου y4 
Sparta ......... $E VES. Vicki ο ο ο 444 


1,897 


0σοντο--- 
Oconto ...... Ὁ 5. 6498999 948994 44499449 6499996 600 φο 192 
Stiles esseere ο 98 ο 91 


Ματίποίἰθ...ι....«..ν«.. νου 99 9 59599899: 4 9 οὁ9 98 9 υ Φ 9 Φ 9 5 9|9 68 


Ῥουδβαιώθςο:,..,............««. 5944954» 84499 δα 99 ὲ 90 
‘373 


OUTAGAMIE— 
Appleton το πο σος 570 
Ῥοτίπα...,.......... a Re eui dies ον quod 84 
ο Ας C SM EEDEK VEU TO ορ 100 
πα μι“ “ον νεός ane 169 
BEmbarrHü.  .cereneiwerccet ee ae E OX es 85 
BiGodolb.essseeUtwee Ns μμ ασ 212 
Grand Chute ursi bees ereveveeésaesvév»2g 180 
Greenville. μμ ο ο ο E PES 202 
Βοτίοπΐα......«.... 594599 ν ὁ 8 4 Φ 4  Φ 6499899649 96 05 ee 187 
Kaukana eos hs bce ea όνος 54999964 6446495949 390 
Μοάϊπα,........... eevee E EE E φ» 9 ϱ 6998998489 4 168 


ο. 


2,959 


ÜZAUKEE— 
Belgium €694«0900«2906*220€€59*989 5659695995 5459 9995 895 
Cedarburg.......... e. TUN . 10432 
Fredonia a e vetera e vea VELO Va VA Sd E 632 
Grafton....... 5464949 Φ 6 9 9 949069 0908099999 ΠΠ 678 
MC GUO μμ κο essecen 1,264 
Port Washington. ...sccccccscasessessnencenes 871 
DUE VEG μοι αι μόνα 529 


ΡΙΕΒΟΕ--- 
κ ο ο ο πο. ee 337 
CUMS καπ πο ο ο μα. 22 
Oak GOV Gye ο ον.” 84 
Έα ο Tue Qu ον ο.” 139 
Trimbelle veere »*$90e0e90065:e2090«29979 Peetesoeseone 47 
Diamond ικα ο ο XEM E 16 
ο μμ μμ... φας 4 9 99 ΦοΦο 6ου 85 
Perry... estra tres $4($09068058t8v2906595*990992925 23 


: 84a 


_Appor- 
tionment, 


------ 


1,415 25 


144 00 
68 25 


"67 50 


279 '15 


427 50 
63 00 


126 00 


1,764 76 


671 25 
781 50 
474 00 
508 50 
948 00 
653 25 
896 ^5 


4,433 25 


252 75 
16 50 
63 00 

104 25 
35 25 
12 00 
26 25 
17 25 
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PrproE—continued. 
Pleasant bé —————————MÁÀ ee 


S&DOGl...eoeneecovtoetsseceveossoscsot»stos 
E 


t 
Ῥοικ-- 
ο ο ο EA ERA ο EUR 5.594 89 6 Β 9 6 
St. νο ies ea xe queste cha aia vi WEE Eq ES 


PonTAGE— 
Steveris Ῥοϊπί,........-.͵««««««ν«««ν”ε«»»,»»»» 
PloYeb.. c4 edna KV ο“. errr 
ολ κών acc ο wa ο ο 
Buena Mili ec. οκ ο re (IER ROT 499209289 459595 
ο ιο μα μα κ Ex o yx 4I AG νο. surat 
Pine Ελλ ο eese ve esseere 
Ρο EE E E E A 
Amherst κος ον Re RV wa Rae VR E a ος 
New Hope.. LEL EE EE SE E) 84949949 9» 8 9 8 94 8 4 6559» eeeeeten 


Racrne— 
City of Raeine..... celere (asa ard 
RAGING πο xu ee υπο ους i 
Waterford dee ο ο ο E aA CE MEE 
Raymond. ον es ex mr wena RE ise ua 
Yorkville eco Tr 
DÖVL s eva Rh ο... tessere bee 
Norway Coi ο ο ο HA ον 
Rochester...... ee νο ασ ee CCS 
BUrDBglon. e serve ser n Va kara Sea EY RT EA 
Mt. ῬΡ]θαβηπί.......»«.,«».:....... 8459. 5459658598 
Üaledonig μμ ο ο... 
* 


RiounaNn— 
Aküh.o. eR e AVES ERANATEP E bales UR EEEWAYYN 
Buena ΝΒΑ ος o vea To rinde (EE Er EE SE SE SE EE E 5.51». 


πο ο ο ο Φϑ»6ό»9ό6͵»»ο5»»»... 


Baplon a ices ques emen ὂν ο νου 995949 999955 


Forest...... -9. 45154 5 9549 8 5 ὁ 8 9 ὁ Φ 9 ος ὁ Φ ὁ 9 ὃ 8 8 ὁ ὁ 9 89488 
Henrietta .0946 0990999 00 000049 9020009 -τ---“ἔπ““ 
Ithaca settee eesese **e*t*9542*5228 *@eaestsanetseveee 


Marshall....,... οσο 95995949 959 9 9 9 ϐ 9 9 8 9 ὁ 9 9 ὁ : 


Richland: να sce ο ake κ ο. 
Richwood 999 ὁ 9 99 υ Φ 9 9 6 489 4 ο 9 4 9  Φ 99 899496 9099 
Rockbridge ids ο ο ο ο 
hal RN PE 
Willow....., 825599 9595999699 4999449945 ὁ ὁ 8 9 


Νο. οἳ 
Children. 


Appor- 
tionment. 


$55 60 
68 25 


651 00 


182 00 
56 00 


168 00 


402 75 
162 75 
168 75 
185 75 
75 00 
65 95 
79 50 
52 50 
71 25 


1,213 60 


2,563 50 
292 50 
372 00 
342 00 
324 75 
845 00 
247 50 
246 75 
582 00 
800 25 
449 25 


8.210 | 6,187 50 


ο ο 4 9 9 5 5 9 ὁ 8 


252 00 
167 25 
177 00 
114 75 
123 76 
285 75 
135 00 
240 00 
147 00 
140 25 
97 50 
76 50 
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RronLannp—continued, 
Dayton. 22 viens νο ο — ss 
Richmond ...... πα POM ὃν αν ών. 

Sr. Onorx— 
Hudson iocis RUE AREA bau PPAR 
Pleasant γα]19γ...........»....... νεος 
Πατιτπιοπᾶ................... πας ace tas 
Rush River... seio eei va πουν as 
Somerset νο μμ UN. OUS 
Kinnickinnio ,Lo.ievsete da 269 vio ch rd wh RR 
Star Proirle.. cades escuntvessesvsestheuss T 

Rock— 
Ανοπ.......... UM aE MS SLA κωάσςς | 
Spring Valley............ οσο ο ον 
Magnolia..... IPIE TIPP PPP 
LHION e eus As S eeROR S aie EP CORR Te NER ORE 
Newark ..... ....... ο os L VIR ο 
η πω dos aae pus Voss SF a Fade pis 
Plymouth $99955252395»9*»»9»95259 $9959»5»9»9»5»99»929»9295 ss 
Ortem. ......:».... ο ο rem 
Beloit 4Φφονο 95959545 95 -. 9 eee XN (EEEE) 
Beloit Ο εννοω $9e80992«495*0602806202235294 9959595995 . 
Roe 55949 49 9 9 δ ὁ 9 849 5954969869 48499 . e * ee 
Janesville... esessesssnsesesssseo Rad i 
Janesville City........ ——————M— 
Fulton..... .... ap bo ο ον να 
Turtle,..... σος VERRE Vou dob d RR RAE 
La Prairie........... Kec QV WE ARA ER 
Harmony... FOE RR a i ua errors 
Milton... @esteses 8595595485 89 5999485 Ό96 5 ΡΨΡ0Φ ῦΌδο 959 qe 
Clinton..... Erre Vd ο tae TO σον VAS A Sca 
Bradford ον ον be sen —— ÀÁ—M 
Johnstown 45595594 νι 1 


πα... α-εἱνιενεουςιἲεσώωσοςοεσνώσαηἳ 


f 


4 


SHAWANAW— 
Matteson.... μμ. 
Shawa8nAW..eeocceseecececcsecovccectetet 


9999699 9 6699 4499954595 


εσέοςσ 


δαυκ--- 
Reedsburg..... Xavi esas 
Dellona « «esca ceocccsoces 
Woodland........ 
* Washington... 
Υππβο]ά................. 
Ὑοκϊβο]ᾶ,.......,....... ...,44,5449 
Franklin ο Pie bee salen a RR ER FEE 854555 


Ἢ 


. 4959 849 894 8 46 89895 999» 


9945998949 4469945965 49 
eeese 


Φό Μο 20 0509 ὁους ςυὐὑ υφόνρορυ 


OEE **«9624990086098286066€92520€9 
94149499 9 49 Φ 9 4 859 89 E 


| Νο, of 


Appor- 
Children. τ 


tionment. 


159 $114 00 
283 174 75 


ο. -ᾱ 


2,994 | 2,945 B0 


800 00 
42, 00 
80 75 
52 50 
45 75 
33 75 
87 75 


692 60 


303 76 
279 75 
310 50 
511 50 
343 50 
333 75 
258 75 
279 75 
168 75 
1,055 95 . 
898 50 
958 7b 
2,520 00 
498 75 
846 50 
210 76 
238 50 
407 25 
491 50 
308 25 
325 50 
808 25 


30,017 75 


434 
411 


13,357 
22 50 
51 75 
74 25 


30 
69 


351 00 
221 25 
93 75 
208 50 
139 50 
168 75 
191 25 
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SAvk—econtinued, 
πα ο ο ve ο x sene ο $239 25 
Greenfield, ———ÓÓ 168 141 00 
Spring Groen. iis ο ο ο ee Ra n 329 246 75 
Meyriáo νο νὰ 257 192 75 
Marston A sese RV ο b EN Ie VO VOR E 485 ' 826 25 
Fairfield.. “44 8 8 Φ 9 ν 8 9 89 αὶ ο Φ ὁ ὁ ἃ sneer 9 9 9 ν ἃ 9 ὁ 934 175 50 
New Buffülo. vssekrveres e "GE X E s 529 396 75 
μου 619 509 25 
Prairie du νο ο owe one nde raw ea REY 556 417 00 
οσα spade A Kao Sua 400 | , 800 00 
Honey Creek νο και εν 450 887 50 


6,208 | 4,656 00 


NHEBOYGAN— 
Abbott. ...cccsccceece 9.9.9 4 4 9 4 ὁ 4 * .» 55994» 471 353 95 
Greenbusli« seres rr eA RECO ew aca x 535 401 95 
Herman ee cea naro y ERRAT irio ERTEN 510 382 50 
Hollind cos eua sor AM ka EXAM Ee a) EET E y 713 534 75 
ΜΗΝ πμ κ πο haute SR Vae 618 463 50 
Lynden o vestra Paw NACE uS ος 516 887 00 
Mitchell, 8594099 9 ὁ Φ 8 99 ὁ Φ 9 Φ 4 4 ϐ 9 4 4 9 9 6 959 46 αφ 949 δ» 308 931 00 
MoBeles Pac ο ο ο RACER RO 824 243 00 
PIGMOUth iius os ests cree. ο EENET 127 545 95 
μμ ο ο ο tno dod pr 863 272 25 
μμ a E bai AAE CE edt 112 84 00 
ος... e ck a d Ra e Ra ο... 434 325 50 
μμ ο ο. 519 239 25 
Sheboygan City. ..ss.sssessssssssessresseess] 1,869 1,026 75 
Bheboygan Falls. νεο κκ κ κκ ος ον 1,005 753 75 
Wil T ο ο ο RA ο ο ο *284 213 00 


8,608 | 6,456 00 


TREMPELEAU— 
Trempeleau ...... Ὀ ee ΣΕ 5 278 208 50 
m 198 99 16 
ι πι πω μμ eid νο ο ex V pee κ αρ SESE PENS 
Preston. erasa uas VER AR XAR RR AER E RS 46 „34 50 


Sumner. 9904 ee ee i ad 


ο... 


407 842 75 


WALWORTH— 
RharOD cru va x va ev eV ETE A Re V 638 474 ΠΒ 
DIUMÓfs cei e CC ο ο ad a e e n 487 865 25 
Iiohmond.L κώνο EE Ya εέν 828 246 00 
Ανν ον s ors e ο b E CER XA e CERE S 936 702 00 
Walworth ids cec o CHRANORENROE CR e wines 527 395 25 
ο μα ο yas ο ου”. 8Ι8 613 50 
Bugar Creek, κκ» 437 827 75 
La πο πα ασ e AREA ο ο bebé eva 502 376 50 
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WaLwontu—continued, 
ο ο ο ο ο ο “B51 $263 οὔ 
ελ ο ο ο ο ο... 778 583 50 
La Fayette..... e. » 49 94994 4 4 49 9 9» 565995» 484 368 00 
Troy... Wiese πα m Wap: sla ο osi A VR Vane Qu Ea e nie 458 848 50 
Bloomfield... sses «ο «οκ οσο ον τας 466 849 50 
Hüso: ες este VR ace EXC μον RIEN Can 659 419 25 
Spring Prairie...... voco waves v ke UE FE "v. 521 | 3890 75 
East ο ο b eee ο ο ο ος 608 i 452 25 
ο μοι αμ corra ο n aaa 379 284 25 


9267 6950 25 


WABHINGTON—— 
PONTET i PEE ο ο ES A 664 498 00 
DBartolisc.sevecere3s exsxudsvxewis —Ó— P 432 894 00 
EP. Less wee ECCO Va ον 606 454 50 
Farmington. ..spsse ος κοκ ελ ree 597 447 75 
Germantowl ss ο ο ο hoses een ERR 1055 791 25 
νομος ο ο ek Aas ο RE t 860 645 00 
Jackson.... oOo ΠΤΙ. . 9 6060499445 c.a*9*o05€480€9€4 650 487 50 
Kewaskum. esce ore Os Gas ον Ἰώ Von 294 220 50 
Polk...... 9494998 89 9 ο ὁ» ὁ ὁ 9 αὶ 9 9 ὁ φ ὁ ὁ ο ὃ ὅ ὁ 5 ε 913 684 75 
Richfield........ 9499 9 9 9 4 9 ὁ  Φ Φ 46 ϱ 1: ὁ» 499494 9969 9» 830 629. 50 
MTV ON GON πο ο a y eau 604 453 00 
Ύαγπο:..-.1«ἱκεννέν ΠΠ ΠΠ 507 980 25 
West Bend..... **»9600909»0029995»9'0065€*0292909€99€6 470* 352 50 


nmm P ri Rae re 


8482 0361 50 


WAUKESIIA— : 
Brookfield... ο e ess πο ο " "81 585 "715 
Delafield ccc ο ο ο br tee: ο CFR YS 476 856 25 
REagle......... CCC 06085 9806009069260 *50588 CHORES 494 970 σο 
Εμ ο C vaa Xa E esas AES UN cewek’ 625 468 75 
VAD Via d Ra OUR ECC VOCE Rara CN 556- 417 00 
Menomonee............ WP ACER REA ES es "41 555 75 
Merton....... MEE PM 485 863 75 
Mukwanago..oscccsccvccccersccaccccesecccees 521 390 75 
Muskego: «cxx ο ορ ο ais : 599 449 25 
ο Μπ ia: swans ave μυ ο 691 618 25 
ημουν ο σα 770 577 50 
Εκ πο wise το oS ον 399 994 00 
POW ο ο ο ο ορ ον 552 414 00 
ολ ο —— vee 419 809 00 
Vernon...... ο 9$ 9 Φ 9 99 9 9 9 9 Q9 0 » 5 * 999 9 9 5B $9 9» 9 5 » r » 411 808 25 
Τιικαϊμας.υνενειναζωνενιςἒσαἲς 1955 941 25 


9760 7320 00 


WAUPAOA— : . 
Lnd cCecees ο ο ο πο ον li ' 204 220 50 
Mukwa.... eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 6 408 306 00 
η πο ee Mee a EOEEXCHVER QUOC RR 9499465956 170 127 50 
ιν ο ον ο hs os ο 484 825 bU 
Weyauwega....eeeee eee en 9995456959 9 49» 485 363 75 
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Wavpaca—continued. 
Caledonia ....ccecceccacccececeves ohms 
αμ λα”. TEE 
Lebanon.....eseeeee entstehen 


F'armington...... eee eee ee ores + 94 09ου 6,008 


Dayten...... eee eee hn ere anes 
Royalton... .ccccceveceepocccsegaacs weer rece 
Bear μμ ο μμ” 
St. Lawrence. cccceccoccccceceseccescctesceva 
Little μμ. ee ee eee ry see eee 


WAUSHARA— 

Β]οοπιβο]ᾶ..,........»»»νενον hh htt 
Colorna.....eeeeeee eese ος ος οκ σεν κος 
Dakota.. e*590e*58ó9995809«40581»vut$t5tt520í0€t693)22e65954 
Deerfield... cies esee eem .... 
Hancock. seses .»......ὀὀνενεενοννννννεννννν 
Leon...... etosesusvvvevesvevevevoeceesccevses 
Marion... cscccescccccvccecccvetseccreccesces 
Mount Morris... eee Leones 
0αβὶβ.»......., o eroe econ ΟΕ eer 
Vloinfeld, «seen 8495948499 0 5. 94 ε 

ολ ο ο 9894 9 499 899998 :49 9 99» 
Richford. μμ μμ”... Ὁ ο ΣΧ 


ιο ολ eeeeeesooesevecceccoosotesecsa- 


Sacramento, seses.. (KEERT 9099966 09949 6ου σφ.οςυ 


βακνῖ]]θ,.....ο.........-’»͵ἑ»ὀ»ν»«νν«.νεονον 


Spring Υαίἰον...........--ν«.»-«.».»...««««.. 
Warren..... n. $*9959099v84209«09900909€64829992t*06 
Wautdrmddscerceccocsscccecscvcccccasessenepecs 


WINNEBAGO— 

Α]ροπι8.......»...».»..... 394909 9 9 9 ὁ ὁ eee 4 9 Ὁ ῳ 5 
Black Wolf......cccces seccceccces sevsccces: 
Clayton. crecccesee ore à99929*99928002994a24994 
Neenah, .sccocccccccccsceres 949 9 9 9 9 υ 9 9 φ 9 8 Φ 8 ἃ ϱ 
ΜοπηβθἬθ......»......«ν»-««««"««ὀννο«»««««, 
Nekimi, .α........« cvvcscvessevecses eee nee 
Νορουεξίη.............. 9494499 4 9 9 ϱ 9 49 8 ϱ 9 ὁ 9 ου 5 9 
Oshkosh.ecccvcccceces 9994999 ὁ 98 0 9 9 ὔ δ 999849 

do Οἴἰγ.....ννονονονόνε «20996959 94 9 8 4 0 5 9 δ 
Omro....sesoosovstóvoetosvover 8989 9 ϐ 6 ὁ 8 5 ὁ ὖ 
Ῥογρβη..............«.«»...«»» e*tsetteo ando 
Rushford.sesssasussosessasasse socsoctesesos 
Vinland 5549999 αλ ϱ 8 ὁ» 8 9 ὁ ὁ 9 ὁ 9 8 ὁ 9 ὁ Φ nes 
Utica 5949999099 8598 89 ὁ ο 9 0 8 4 ϐ 8 Φφ 9 9 9 9 ἡ 9 υ 8 ὁ 
Winneconne....... **2*06992.4024950664*02c26»*007255226829 
Winchester, ... sscscvsscsccvsesecersreceveses 
Clayton (additional)......... eee 


No. of 


Children. 


paan | 


275 
34 


ammmon Qr panum 


7148 


8103 


Appor- 
tionment, 


Lj 


$78 00 
123 00 
45 00 
117 75, 
214 50. 
95 25 
81 50 
55 50 
18 75 


2122 50 


02 25 
105 00 
185 00 

42 00 
119 25 
191 25 
134 25 

85 50 
104 25 
231 75 
108 00 
168 00 

7 50 
234 00 
162 00 
124 50 
109 50 
202 50 


samet restait tum, 


2326. 60 


175 50 
164 25 
195 00 
881 75 
885 50 
259 50 
231 00 
192 76 


5361 00 


271 


Counties and Towns. ὅτι, doen. 
Woop— : 
Grand Rapids ............. 9494999 8 9 4 9 Φ Φ 99 ὁ 49 999 901 $150 75 
Centralia, 54949 49 9 9 98 9 9 . 49 4 «ὁ 9 ὁ ϐ 9 9 4 9 98 ϱ 98 9 9 Φ 9 υ 699 986 56 43 00 
Rudolph...,...... 9 0 98 4 9ΦΦες 606 8 ὁ ὁ 8 9 ϱ ὁ 8 eee 128 96 00 
385 288 75 
Total Νο. of Children... .. eene TI seee — 841,045 
- Amount Ap οιἰοποῦ.....».ο-.«».»»...«. $181,158 75 
tt paid for Educational Journal . 1,700 00 
t — paid for Dictionaries......... eee 600 00 
‘© paid Columbia County per chapter - 
24 of Laws of 1858........... g 48 30 
' paid Dane Co. per same Laws.. 321 42 
paid Jackson Co. S 380 00 
i" n Green Co. per act iid 
March 24, 1858. 59 γ 4 99999999 59 40 


$184,217 87 
Being, 76 cents per scholar. i 
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Bergen ...:..... 9 φοςο ο] ο ος PA 26 32 68 43 9 RERET 1 3-4 1 1-91 1-2 25 00 10 00 
€üifnton:. ........] 8 2 Iles εἶνος l8 7 12 19 19 4... est 2 8... rr 8 00 
Franklin........] 7 |....| 21....| 1 136-7! 156 140 296 210 4 4 2 1-219 1—4 28 00 15 00 
Forest..........| 9 1]1j....| 1144 48 89 87 49 | 9 i......| 4 4 EN 11 00 
Greenwood......| 5 11..1....|].-..|48-4. 56 62.| 118 5 & ld 6 8 1-24 20 00 7 50 
Hambmeg....:...| 2 |-..-.|..|.6:..|.... 41-2 58 61 119 59 [...... T 4 1 1-2/3 18.00 12 00 
Harmony....... 8 LH....| 1 45 47 50 97 78 3 2 3 1. 1-26 16 00 12 00 
Hilsborough....| 5 wevctacdeccofecee (Pind 96 94 | 1901 128 |...... 1 4 3-414 1-4 | 91 00 10.50 
.Jefferson....... η |6....| 1....! 2 (81-8) 924 | 214 | 488 | 282 l...... 9 2 3 1-8| 1-8.| 24 00 16 00 
Kickapoo asese’ 5 "e 1 5.5.» 1 48-4 159 146 305 211 8 ^ 4 3 4-1 8 3-7 22 00 9 85 
Sterling.........| 4]|....| 2]....]....|21-2| 115 65 | 180 | 121 5 8 2 14-511 1-5 | 2700| 14 00 
oo Union...........| 4 8| 2 4 24| 39 53 50 2 hes. 8 1 18 00 10 00 
Ov Yiroqua,....... 1 Τ)ϑΔ....] δι... «14 9-4 294 249 543 394 8 8 9 2 6-713 4-7 22 24 15 60 
9  Webster........| 4| 1/2] 1| 2234| 47| δι 98| 68| 1 1 | 8 8 16 66 8 85 
Wheatland......| 3 |.... 2 1 1 41-9| 101 76 177 120 |......]- νε. - 4 5 28 00 18 33 
Whitestown ..... e*seel,. σόου "II 1 3 23° 20 43. Q1 eee eleoenes 2 3 ETETE 10 08 
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i i 67 | 10 |22; 4| 9 |81-2| 1593 | 1460 | 3053 | 1991 84 80 8 8 22 02 19 08 
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Morrison...... ..Ι 2 [.... | ...ἶν...1844 45| 311° 76| 46! 1 ]......| 11 T vA NNUS 16 00 
New Denmark... Ide vss vits [9 67 71 138 ο ο ο. D Ἀν ο. 12 00 
Pittsfield, (new town )—No report.. E *ecvjocotceccoeltoct|sjocetoc es*ceoccjeccvooccnjt*oeee|oH2scev ο... tore 
Rockland ..... | 5 |....]..]....]....148- 72 46 118 84. "To Vere ices ος oer 6 2-3 17 50 14 33 
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Bloomington.... 


*SUALO jf, 
pus serjuno) 10 SATIN 


prings.: 
Brothertown .... 


Waumandee .... 
Spri adele 

Gilmanton 

Brillion ........ 


Belvidere....... 
Cold 


Buffalo.... 


Wrightstown..... 
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Charlesown .....| δ ]....] 2]....]. 2 Ι61-9ἱ 191 | 140 | 961 ] 168 gs 6 4 20 00 | 15 00 
ilton ...... ex 7 4....| 2]....| 1 16 .| 201 | 155 | 356 | 384 4 1 4 1 1-9) 4 24 00 | 11 00 
Harrison .......| 8| 9 |..|....]. ..|51-8| 137 | 122 | 959 | 140 |......|.. νο “δ 1 1-3| 3 7-3 98 12 | 15 46 
New Holstein....| 4 |....|..|....]....|31-2] 152 | 150 | 302 | 117 |...... 8 1 7-8| 3 1-2]......] 21 25. |..... ; 
Rantoul......... 20, cal ον» 43-4 89 | 44 | 83 | 49 |......]...... | A 3-4) 8 1-2) 3 20 00 | 12 75 
Stockbridge .....] 64 1]..]....].... 43-4 153 | 194 | 376 | 243 ]......].... . 8 4-5| 2 1 4-5] 24 66 | 10 00 
Woodville. .....| 3 |....Ι.. | E fecus 32-3) 57 | 47 | 104 | 68 |......|.....- 8 2-8| 8 4 14 00 | 14 00 
44) 4|6ἱ....; 8|5 11122 |1073 |2195 |1367 | 11 | 18 4 1-2) 2 1-2| 3 28 28 | 12 65 
CHIPPEWA— | 
Eagle Point .....| 6| S| 1j. 1] 3| 44 85 79 63 
La Fayette......| 4| 1]|..|... dej 4| 42 44 86 52 
Chippewa Falls..| 1 |....]..]....]..-. δι 56 46 | 104 54 
11| 4|1....| 1| 4| 2 | 127 | 269 | 169 
CEARK— v.d - ; 
Weston .........] ἆ |....|1|....] 1 | 14] 21 29 50 37 
Pine Valley.....| 2]....] 1....] 1}11} 74 47 | 121 57 
Levis...........| 2h 1]..[Ι.... eee 3 4 7 11 8 
5| 1) 2...-| 2] s| 99 | 88 | 182 [1ο] - 
COLUMBIA— . 
Arlington .....] 3 |....] 4|....]....|61-4] 196 | 125 | 251] 227]......] 11 17-8 4 1.8) 3 1-9] 2495] 13 25 
Caledonia ..... wal ο Deos a oes 6 183 | 149} 332} 225 [......| 4 6 11-2| 41-2} 23 00| 16 00 
Courtland ....... 4 [....( 21....[ 2 (71-2 906 210 416 291 12 15 7 1-4| 3 1-2| 4 32 00 14 00 
Columbus .......] 8 ].... 3:1: 1]|71-8| 385] 352} 737]-658] 3 | 18 7 1-2) 31.9] 5 3-5] 94 14 00 
Dekorra ........| Ίι....| 2]....| 171-9 202| 911| 413| 348| 6 | 10 | 5 | 345) 312| 2420 | 1262 
Fountain Prairie) 6|... 5.........]....| 207| 2191 496) 338| 4 | 12 5 3 13 42-9 2760| 1819 
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CRAWFORD— 
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Marietta .... «| 10| 8]..|....|....8 | 111] οἱ 212] 10 | 1 1 8413  [|......| $1800| 8 950 
Τέοα............Ι| 7 [ose] 2]....]....|38-7| 116 | 123] 239 | 153 ρε 8 6 9 4-7 16 00ἱ 1000 
Freeman........| 8| 1/|8| 3| 3431-8) 124| 197| 9251] 113 8 5 2 1-22) 3 31-3] 2200) 1155 
Esstman........| δ! 1/3) 3| 8 (54-5) 134] 126 | 260] 177| 1 ἰ......| 5 12-7|8. 2200| 1247 
Wauzeka........] 5] 2]..]....]-. 8 51 45 96 41 1 1 9 8 6 96 00| 1600 
Prairie du Chien.| 8| 1]|1| 1 .|52-3| 452 | 494 | 876 | 433| 10 |..... .| 47-12) 43-5 | 41.9 88 00ἱ 92850 | 
Clayton .. .....| 8| 1|1| 1 |[....81-4 146 | 124] 270| 126] 4 1 8 1848 8 1-8 2200; 1061 
Seneca...........] 8 |... 4| 1| 446 161 | 111 | 262| 168} 2 |j......| 31-613 81-8ἱ 2100 1172 
Scott............| 10 1....| 31 9] 361.3]. 176| 152| 328| 328] 2 ὄ 41-3} 112 D 2100| 1046 
69 | 9 |17| I1 | 13 j4 1467 | 1327 | 2794 | 1641 | 25 13 4 31-2 j| 31-2] $2233| $1842 
DANE— 

Albion «9666695» 7 eeee 3 ereteocee 7 1-2 216 203 419 330 5 924 5 £ 1-2 5 $24 33 10 63 
Black Earth ....| 4|....| 8|....1....|5 1-2| 175 | 167| 849 | 980 |......|......| 412 | 11-4 41-4 50| 18 
Blooming Grove.| 6 |....]..]....]....]61-2|] 129 | 132| 961 | 168 1 j......] 81-99 41-2 1933| 1125 ts 
Blue Mounds....| 4 |....] 3|....| 17 152 | 129 | 281| 191 5 4 71-41 31-4) 334| 23100 1000 3 
Bristol... «.....| 6 |....| 8|. ..| 1165-9) 226 | 990 | 446| 267| 12 6 8 8 35-9} 2029 1317 
Burke... ......] 4 |. 8|....[ 1 172-8| 182] 148| 330] 256 1 2 |. ......] 31-2] 4 1-6 2205| 1388 
Christi&nB.. ....| 6]....| 8|....| 1 [10 | 346| 232] 578 | B5IZ[......l......] 5 1- 6 2000; 1200 , 
Cottage Grove. ..| 5 |....| 4|....[| 4 61-3| 257| 235 | 492| 854 |......]|] 3 5 3-4 | 23-4 | 31-2 19 77| 1266 
Cross Plains.....| 6 |....] 1]....]....|1 195 | 179 | 374] 198 6 8 6 2-3 | 31-2} 8 12 1800] 1900 
Dane,........ «| 5 ]....| δ|....| 7 ]|61-9| 185 | 182] 367] «988 8 6 9-8 | 8 312| 1750 1210 . 
Deerfield ,......| 4 |....| 4....]....|9 1-2] 167 | 169 | 336| 205, 6 9 816|312[6 2200| 1350 

irk.........1 7 5... 5] ...|] 2 |81-2| 297| 296 | 593) 223] 6 25 6 4 412|- 20-00) 1000 
Dunn «ἴων. “Blasi Ales! 2 173 | 158 | 381 | 228 5 6 412|412[31-2| 2390] 1210 
Fitchburg ......| 8 [....] 2]....| 18 245 | 182 | 497 | 318 8 5 4 9-8 | 4 39-310] 2400) 1640 
Madison ........ 5 3 1| οι tt 117] 107 |. 294) 1Τ0|]......|......] 88414 7 37 50] 1640 
Madison City....| 1 |....]..]....]...- 10 4f 1008 | 1136 | 2144 | 1143, 5 14 | 10 Pu μύες 75 00} 3000 
Medina ...... «..Ι 6ἠ]....| 4h. 1 (61-4, 21^ | 195| 405| 800] 4 .8 4 1-10| 2 4 1-4 16 ϱ0ἱ 1150 
Middfeton ..... e]o7]....] 8j5....|] 11612] 238 | 216 | 454 | 351 8 8 5 3 31-2} 2700| 1300 
Montrose........| 5 |....| 9]....| 2 18 171 | 169 | 340] 318| 4 16 3 4 4 2100| 1100 
Oregon .........[. 9 |....| 1]. ..]....18 286 | 215 | 451 | 401| 13 10 4 4 4 2500| 1600 
Perry ..........] 2] 8L 1 8 5 5 1880] 1600 


10 119 4 108 | 227 | 147 |...... 8 
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‘adv jo S1, Á Qc xepun pug 
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[771 i Β μα . A β 
Ξ 3 (a, |a 12 [|a Τε [8 | seal: [36526 
a E ER a m > w S 8 jas ja Bia | oes | αι BS 
eg οἩ | oe | sS | Ἢ se | Ἕ $$ | Ἐν | SSF |885 | 385. | 8 δε 
E τὰ | 38 | SE | 8 a. | Sa | ΒΒ RS | eee 84389 | SSS | ΒΒ 
Set H Ἡ 5a & n o os “8 OOF £k. RH ao H 
om 2h wo oe ος 29 ak RR -ο Ὁ Ξ "E oo 283 ots 
- Ὁ AE Be Bu d Ἡ 3 aa Ὁ £u ER | od |ΞΒΞ | 3858 BHs5d 
ow 2B. ΞΕ Bo - b» Beo 5 Ἡ 45 Ὁ Bo Pro 8 S. i 2 oum 2.185 
ΕΝ 38 | Bà | 85 | $8 | 88 | BS | BS | BB | HES |Β883| Bos | BES 
Z 4 4 4^ jar | 4 4 < < = a e ee E aa 
ADAMS.— 3 
Adams ..........| $84 00 $90 00|........| $174 00 60 00j...... 188 32 98 "75 60 00 1 50} 105 32| $13 00 
Chester ....... 81 75 15 00 *. 9499994 96 πο 5949499599 9959494 99» ν . 9 94949949 99 599 ο 59 6 α 19 94 49, 81 5 99 
DellPrairie......| 199 50 41 δ0]........! 241 00; 906 00]...... 86 00|........] 349 50]........| 555 00; 183 85 
Easton ....... wee 56 25 87 73|........ 143 98 vies i ος 97 78| 174 001........1..... ee 6 79 
Grand Marsh... 189 75| 114 Olj........ 246 76| 994 "73|........]...-- ite 22 08 58 52 19 06 5 00 10 50 
nonc δεν. 85 50 89 091........ 194 59! 124 591........ | ern denn | 160 60|........| 169 22 14 00 
eola.... eee? epaeee ee seer eae 96» e * . seser e | LEN 05ο ο LJ at 9 .* eevee Φου οσα . 95.59 4994949485. 99494 9 9 φ 
New Haven ,..... 153 75) 50 00].......«] 203 75; 908 7δ|........].... ος ...| 153 98 ....| 220 00ἱ 181 67 
Preston.......... 81 76]........] .. .... 81 76 78 73)... E 3 OB ce eo Vee reis n nomm urn Ves a as 
Quincy ..........| 102 00 40 00!..... 14300! 102 00|........1...-. s 40 00ἱ 384 00|........ 528 00 80 00 
Richfield ......... 54 00 91 53]........] 145 53| 312 001........].... Suede 51 00 18 00] 62 00; 113 48 
Rome...... EE ο ο ρα Re ος PM ος m P zess 96-00]. ο ο ο η 
Strong’s Prairie..| 184 50| 286 00|..... «.| 17104| 866 00!........ 32 75 4 22} 366 00j...... 7 82 75]........ 
S a Enn 178 25| 175 00]..,.....] 848 25 428 30). αν. 14 95|]........ 185 84]........| 239 32 27 50 
ετοη8........ κα ναόν ρθε REIN SIUE PORRO "η κ ο eus dicas n ris Pana MORES eq ας κώνο ges ο πας 
White Creek ..... 72 00 50 00!........ 72 00 72, Hm so i aisi Ea e 50 00! 210 00]........]........ 13 05 
1461 O1' 1079 86!........ 2081 41! 9390 η 271 02! 170 81 2188 94 44 50! 1959 49; 549 83 
BAD AX.— 
Bergen .......... $142 45| $30 19|..... ...| $172 64| $105 00|........] $40 49| $27 15,........]........| $81 ο) $9 49 
INTON ...... eepesvapre eereveecrisveaerrre sre? o?» @epreeeve φ90 00 4691499424 249459} -» Ψυον ος ο. ο 4ο. οσο ος 9}44»4»5»9656|}» 4» ου 


Franklin......... 
Forest........... 

Greenwood....... 
Hamburg..... T" 
Harmony........- 
Hillsborough...... 
Jefferson.. s.s.s.. 


Kickapoo......... 
Sterling.... ..... 
Union....... PPM 


Webster........-« 
Wheatland........ 
Whitestown....... 
Christiana........ 


201 4001 91 90| *328 21| 551 56| 342 40].... ...]........ 148 64 50 00]........ 890 00] 710 00 
58 67T|..... ..].»....... 58 613, 53 67 T TOP PPP 192 00j....... .| 104 00).......% 
77 92) 68 98)........ 146 88! 146 88)........J.. ... πρ” 197 00]........ 228 80]........ 
123 00]........]..... ...] 122 00ἱ 128 00j........]...... "P" 6600]|........]........]ιωνννον. 
103-65; 206 88|........| 310 46ἱ 189 90|]........|......: . 37 44| 86 O00!........ 15 00 8 35 
112 47; 65 52]...... 177 99| 157 99|........|........ 20 00ἱ 71 00j........ 468 00 7 00 
264 60! 298 19|........] 562 79| 368 00|........|........ 64 16| 52 78j...... ..| 413 00ἱ 30 00 
178 48| 122 42|........ 292 90] 248 95)....... jet 46 95| 100 00]........]........ 10 00 
11100; 78 96]........ 189 96ἱ 163 80J........1.. essees 26 16ἱ 127 00j........ 196 00) 40 45 
95 00]1..... 5 eeneeeen 25 00 25 00 «5.555.591 4498994659!» 456954 90 00 -»...» een 60 83 ee.» t e n 
496 30|........]........ 496 80! 426 30j.. .....]..... TM 150 15; .....,.|] 1010 00] 162 00 
65 98 89 00/..,.. 104 98| 104 98|........]........]........ 26 27]........ 28 00 4 00 
124 93| 196 42)..... ...| 820 65| 229 00|........ 28 92) 62 73; 186 00 25 00; 311 00! 28 75 
ασ ο ο. 58 00 58 00]. ο ο] @oeseelons "m . 70 00]........ 900 00 10 00 
123 48| 147 88ι..,.....ὶ 270 ii 180 00; 17 50j........ 78 96]. ...... 10 00} 260 00} 11 00 
2127 63, 1275 77| 328 21| 3786 64; 2926 97; 17 50; 69 41; 506 59; 1854 20 35 00; 3815 63] 331 34 


μου. | enamine À— ο Ὅυ | ements | Rent | ema | o À——ÓM— | —ÀM ÉÀ——M ———— | À— M À— μυ 
LITT [——— ————— a a | e——————— | ————— L—Ó————— | ——————— 


————— | ——M—— | ——— | -— Á—— M nes | —É— 


BUFFALO— 
Buffalo...........|. 189 90| 373 96]........| 603 86| 140 00]........].......- 6 86| 50 00........ 700 00|........ 
- Belidere........] 2100, 225 50|........ 315 00| 901 09|.......1-------;..,.... 167 90... 15 5ο 30 00 
Waumandee......| 38 44 us nuu “sg 44 132 08|........-|.. iu 18 86]... ... | μμ... 6 00 
Cold Springs......|........| 281 004........| 231 00, 60 00|...... vnu 2e] BO 001 IIIT" 360 00 18 25 
Cross... e cese. .] 66 060]........ eee 60 00] B0 00!........1.... κ ...| 60 00|........| 608 001........ 
Gilmanton....... ΜΡ πι ccc ο, eeenlessssscLicceesPessce ccleccecesl seco 
Bloomington......|.... Deje κ... ee ΜΉΝ | 144 001........].- μμ. 144 00. ....... 500 001 4 00 
909 34| 880 46|..... ...l 1208 30) 727 Q0|...... |..... ...] 90 79| 471 00]........ 2183 50] 52 25 


BURNETT—No report. 


—— — dM 
——— d—M—— —ÓMM 


et 
——À 


c ——— QM | ——ÀT M | À——M MM 
—— ——M MÀ Md—MÓM————— dÓ————M M 


——Ó— | — | .—————————. ] ———————MMM ae ~ 


* The amount of money received from Town Treasurers for local district taxes, is evidently included by the District Clerks, 
or some of them, in their reports to the Town Superintendent of Franklin, under the head of money received from other sources 
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TABLE NO. ViI—continued. - 


x D Π * . - 4 ες 
E METEENMERMETUEREETEE IEEE TIEEHIEST 
A Ës | 88 | 8, Ξ εξ 18. 2f [το Ὦ | wee | wes 
dE 3h | s8 | p8 | Β ΞΕ | 3 pe | ey | Ber | 288 | gen | 858 
-É $3 | 358 | £8 | 8. | ^g | ^£ | 35 | es |285) R98 | 85. | BS 
ΞΕ Be) ee ος ο ο ο E ο eee ο | les 
ge Bs | BE | BS | „S | 88 | 88 | ΒΒ | 88 (888) 855 |538| 845 
Ξ εδ | B& | 33 | ΞΕ | BÀ | 85 | Bs | 38 | 2S") SEB) ou | ig 
3 o 
z < 4 < É < E: a RS kidi 535 4 R 

CALUMET C0.— . | : | 

Brillion.....,....| 87 50| 185 00|..,,....] 99950] 157 00|........ 65 δ0|........] 157 00........|] 55 50) 10 00 

Brothertown .....| 291 00| 244 8ῃ]...,....| 535 37| 548 61l........ 36 00| 100 03| 68 50|........| 995 00| 31 00 

΄ Charlestown ..... 180 00 51 ΙΡ. 231 99 198 10 98 90!. Φφο ςοἶυυςοςφσους 496 00 95 00].... . * 42 11 

Chilton..........] 905 50| 100 00|........ 305 50] 219 98|........ eos] 25 55] 351 00] 27 46] 9525 2800 15 

Harrison.........| 192 00| 443 00|........| 635 00| 596 00|........ ee 9900! 497 00j........ 260 00| 7170  & 

New Holstein..,..| 219 75] 90 00|........ 309 75| 99500] 21 97].. .....]........ 50 00j...... 4 50| 137 14 

Rautoul,........| 60 00| 16 00]. ...... 876 00) 971 00]........]. .....].,...... 19500|........|........ 98 00 

Stockbridge,.....| 818 00| 94 891........| 412 82| 317 44|........ esses 95019 δτθ6|........|........[νοι.ω.ν. 

Woodzille........| 4Τ95]........],.......] 47495) 8000). ......].. . ο... 155 00)........] 550 00| 6 00 

CRINE ια S E UMEN st dS, CRUISE te iu 
155f 00| 1224 m 41| 2633 10| 45 17| 101 50| 416 17| 2026 50| 52 46} 1260 25| 349 95 

BROWN— | 

Belleview........ 189 71]  40-24]........ 299 95| 19910].......... ..... 30 85.........].... ....| 665 29 70 

Depere Village...| 177 75| 42 98|........| 220 03| 216 48|. ..............]....... .| 174 00|........ 8000 00j........ 

Depere..........| 88 50| 14 75|........| 103 75] 108 25........ .. «νο cecidere lese se]. ο. 

Fort Howard.....| 156 75| 79 23|........| 235 98) 860 00! 98 47 405 38| 138 41ἱ 100 00| 23 47; 200 00| 344 04 

Green Bay City...) 687 75| 622 62|........ 1810 87| 1310 371........,.. ..... 818 54| 3512 68|........ 1346 32} 269 16 

Green Bay.......| 1059 62} 222 18|........ 1281 75| 1244 00|........]........ 37 75) ' 200 OO|........ 304 00 85 00 

Glenmore ........, 39 75) 91 68|........| 61 88 839 50| 7 13|....... 14 Ἴ5|........Ι.... ....| 100 00|........ 

Holand.... ...| 18416] 85 17........| 919 33| 149 00] 6 00)........] 3 40]...... NOS: τμ ο 

| Howard .........| 990 80] 170 74......... 461 04| 440 50| 91:64! 33 41ἱ 275 28| 321 δ0|........|........ | 29-00 


~ 


NINN———————————íáááMmMáááí——————————————————————————'— 


Lawrence..... ...] 286 50 76 101........] 319 60! 958 56 10 00 22 00 54 041. κος |e οκ κος 20 001........ 
Morrison ........ 79, 68|........|.-...--.. 79 68| 909 0001........]... eere lr n «« 80 001........ 8 00 6 00 
New Denmark.... 86 50| 155 43|........| 241 93| 154 00 10 00 42 10 43 00, 154 00 10 00 20 80 18 96 
Pittsfield --»το͵ν»» New town.... ecco Ὁ ο ο ο... να ἶοοσοςσουσοίουσςσο tcasefeses eeccc|eveoccectalceee «.ἐ-εἶν'«͵»͵»»6οἱ- t ee 
Rockland ........ 106 68 27 44l........|] 134 12) 323 060]|........]|.»..-....]...»..». 823 00|...... Fe 38 00]...... sà 
Suamico.... ....| 118 79 60 00|..... ..| 261 64! 164 Ο4ά|.....-..|.....-..[-..».-.... 160 001........ 158 70; 185 19 
Wrightstown ,....| 135 41 99 75|.......- 935 16ἱ 151 88j........]-.. eds 43 98 46 iat sis arai d 191 15 29 00 
8580 85| 1717 51|..... ...ἱ D98l Ξ 5316 98 88 94| 502 89 1454 80! 5071 =| 83 47| 4323 62} 991 04 
COLUMBIA— 1 Ea : : 

Arlington........ $174 75| $200 34|........ $375 09| $366 88 $6 "76|..-..- se! $1 24| $340. 55| $30 00 $102 48 $76 50 
Caledonia .......| 229 50} 241 82|........| 47132 471 32) ....... ο ο” 452035 90 τα 500; 132 65)........ 
Courtland .......|]. 273 70]...... e ele 973 70| 973 "70j]........ MEE EEE ETEA 505 00 93 00; 427 56 54 00 
Coelumbus........| 476 25) 389 38|........| 865 δ8|........|.... «ele II IRR 842 δά]....... 876 91 56 25 
Dekorra ..........|] 287 25| 218 99|]........| 506 24| 440 80 65 44l..... etsi: 545 00 τος 34 85 T1 50 
Fountain Prairie..| 289 50) 234 97]........| 9024 47| δ3417|.........|.-».....|..-.-... 686 781........| 152 36)........ 
Fort Winnebago..| 235 00|....... w[eeeessee| 235 00ἱ 230 00 δ00|........|........] 190 00 6 00| 1767 95|........ 
Hampden ........; 202650] 204 10j........ 406 60ἱ 730 80]........] 270 41 96 95| 315 001........] 195 54 84 "8 
Τιοοᾶβ........ cee} 998 00| 264 30|........| 492 30| 492 30|........|----..-.-|-----...| 264 28|........| 150 00| 65 00 
Lowville.......... 176 95 875 17 95989994 454 1051 49 697 10 9 5 9 o sims dee @eeteeatone@ Φ 9 8 an, 266 88 2 3 340 61 10ἵ 00 
Lodi ............] 810 50) 228 54j........ 589 04! 539 ῃ4!|.........Ι..... ...]........! 327 26]........| 316 00) 111 00 
Lewiston ........ 254 25} 270 00}.....-.- 494 25) 464 9b... evel neemos] 80 96) 346 00j..... : 199 25, 54 00 
Mareellon,.......| 267 00! 455 13|........ 722 18| 953 921........]--- gare: ο ο ας 176 97i.. 831 59! 106 49 
Newport.......... 209 25 46 09]. ^ 4.9959 255 84 255. 44!.,,, qageeerere. ο. sev 100 00 $ 9:69 v eot o 1334 48 66 00 
Otsego ..........| 201 75| 164 40]........| 356 15| 313 11........ v ον ees 43 03| 210 72|........ 117 33|]........ 
Pacifid.......... 78 00! 150 00;........ 928 00ἱ 4998 060]|.....-..Ϊ.....-..|... .....] 885 OO!........| 800 00 85 00 
Ῥοτίασθ...........| 732 τη 465. 08|.....-.. 1202 98! 1202 28)........ esta ο. ... | 94ι00!..... ..; 972 00; 300 00 
Randolph ,.......| 318-75| 330 13........| 648 88| 64888|........]......-.|---.--.-! 1709759] 5. e | 174 "2| ....... 
Scott ........ eere 935 50| 150 15|.... ...| 416 01ἱ 416 01|........].... eee ‘| 2321 Bij... .... 90 88; 104 96 
Springvale.......} 202 00: 167 961........] 369 96) 353 56 16 40]. ......]...ο....] 329 08 450|...»..».. 76 82 
WestPoint..... . EA 808 429] 308 42)1........]- eee Hle .....] 600 00]1........ 441 00|....:-... 
Wyocena ae ος ὡς c...e... | 907 40! 1047 12 8 86ἱ.. .....]... σου, 398 211........ 395 86 69 60 
ks 6961 25| 5682 93|.... 111649 50805 90! 102 46] 270 41, 171 99! 9778 12 69 85| 8782 62 1488 90 


LI 


818 


TABLE No. VI.—continued. 


Api 


E 8 |86|2 |a |8ἑ|8 | 32] 3 | gag 538 123g |23: 
E En | ἃ &. E] E Β RS ἔρ aS ας 
8 E 5 "T 3s 3 " 8a S. Sos (PHS | SAB ose 
bo Ue οἱ =e Ow ee eS E | "E = | ΕΝ Š es QOO; [5.5 Bae | ο Αι 
S$- $8 i338 3| ὃν | Bg | HA | BS lea 352 | eee | eee 
"BE Re | δε | Ἂ E E $ | °s | RE | SSR ee | RSS | Fog 
59 2 & a2 ΕἼ o d. LINE 29 αμα "ρα 2 w L "eg 2259 ο Ὁ 5 ο Ἔ Ὁ 
Nx El £d BE Bu. "d ag Hd | ΒΞ ga |RSS ΒΕΔ ago | gag 
qs BS Hg ΒΞ Se Ae B As Β Β Aga agen dss 558 
z < < 49. | Εἰ < < < 4". | - E ασ | 4. 
CHIPPEWA— 1 Ν j| 
Eagle Point......! $63 00! $20 00]........ = $6500.44 issu evades $18 00, $120 00]...,.,..| $285 00) $20 00 
La Fayette.. πρ σου, ee et σου wees 34 38 .sosonos; UF ος ος 49559 |6» C9 OR es ala neveons . 84 38 140 00 seno, ooo 500 00 10. 00 
Chippewa Falls. 40 90 68 33].... .. ui Hs 96 “00 wee — που 50 00 ue e Vet 1227 50, 15 00 
Mie 103 90| 118 61!....... .| 221 51| 161 00l. seceeeel 52 38| 810 00]........ 2012 50! 45 00 
CLARE— A PÓ———— ]'—————————————————————— 
Weston ..,.»»..«»-]-.-......! 286 001........] 256 00) 254 001........ 00 251 182 00] 9254 00ι........!........ 00 25 
Pine Valley . ..... [ZR 73 00 EERTE] 73 00 73 00 *etotecojv rece v,c,l,» 99, * οὐ ο. ο 6594» 5ο|49 6» eeocscc]ecceccin|pclettciitii 
πο ο erre e ERA 81-00]... ee. AS 77| 4B TI eere ehe πο ο € dod uode da edd edes ous άσε 
5 os 390 001........ 407 TT 375 T1Tl........ . 00 35 132 00 254 00]........ HEP 00 25 
CRAWFORD— 
Ματὶοίία......... 8D-00l ο relevo νο ον 88 35 10 00! 100 00]........!|...-....]..... .. 100 001........ 
ΤΏσα............ 100 00 60 OO}........ 160 00) 160 00!........ PME μον sitis | 127 00 πα ο aet. 
Freeman......... 145 50) 208 84 99 84) 353 84 99 841........ 106 68]........ 99 84l........ 106 63|........ 
Esastman......... 196 50) 142 15]........ 838 65] 297 72|]......-. has Ms | 40 93|...... E 30 00 10 00 
Wauzeka ........]-.-.....].. ME zv aca s essa] αρ ο ος αν ο E νο vi v seus nuo re σ- 
Prairie du Chien.. 697 50) 549 5ΒΙ,....... 1247 09ἱ 1028 98]........]..... .. 175 25} 709 85}......../ 2525 00} 203 00 
Clayton......... 93 00 88 80!...... ; 181 30; 176 64 1 OO},....... 4 66; 185 00ι...,....! 730 00 11 00 
Seneca RS ave ο ο e EUN 108 50 eceteset|icc|t(c205 103 50 103 50 . 4 56ο ἱεσσο οοο]οςσσους woe 330 50 .ρσοος eee 743 30 62 20 
Βϑοοῖξ.........-.. 245 95 40 00 Voss Seated 285 95| 506 6291........].... ... 98 34, 282 00j...... 635 00 10 00 
1611 25| 1088 86 99 84| 2669 63} 2456 56 11 00; 206 68, 319 18| 1734 19|........| 4869 93} 296 20 


* 


DANE— 


Albion ..........] $269 22] $351 14) $20 80} $641 13| $607 1δ|........|....-...| $8 98| $87 10j........ 

Black mms ..J 423 00| 211 ΠΑΙ........ 634 74, 301 54| $25 75|........| 49 24| 406 33, $30 00 
Blooming Grove,..| 189950] 144 22| 439 77| 72249) 471 37|........ 804 97|........| 831 96ἱ..... ο 

Blue Mounds.. 194 95| 78 001........| 272 90| 919. ος ες κος swe le etm 10974. νε κό ο ον κας 
Bristol ...... ..] 25495| 516 90|........! 770 45| 745 36). ......| 20 55| 138 35) 167 ἀϑι........ 
Burke.. ινών 256 50|) 499 δις ον» 679 55) 629 31| 50 24)........ 214 14, 180 45|........|........ 
Christiana .......} 213 42) 362 66]........ οπως sees σα e.s.) 93408].....::.. 

Cottage Grove.. 353 25| 292 64) .......| 645 89} 922 90 75 53 RET 322 90] 349 85 10 00 

Cross Plains. ..... 225 00ἱ 137 03| .......| 362 03; 362 08|........|...»....].... κενο 90.005. «ος 

Düne... uae eres 254 95|....... πο. 254 25) 953 951........]1......-- 1 30! 601 48|........ 
Deerfield ....... 208 95| 91 744........| 294 99| 385 δ8|........|.....-..|....--..| 201 ΟἼ]........]..... .. 
Dunkirk., ......| 449 95| 199 06]..:.....|] 641 31| 605 80) .......]........| 35 51 434 10j........ 
Dunn... owes 186 00] 333 98]........| 519 98| 519 98|........].. .....]........) 181 20]..,.... : 
Fitchburg........ 818 72| 9223'09j........| 541 81) 487 63 BATS) edie ie reed ere ANT ΤΊ]........ 
Madison .........| 198 00) 207 77|........| 406 65) 840 50 100! 182 25) 125 91, 539 12 1 00 
Madison city ..... 1398 451........1... `. ...] 6000 00| 5900 00ἱ 100 00! 5700 00]........| 5900 00| 100 00 
Medina ..........| 258 00! 206 00j........ 46400! 450 67|........]........| 18 23) 409 26| ....... 
Middleton........| 845 46]........ 1 85) 547 3540 81] ....uss]ee e eS] 049 ΠΤΙ... ες. 
Montrose ........| 259 50| 319 46|........| 578 90 578 96]........ UT PCR 216 72| 18 89|. 
Oregon ....,......| 330 75| 446 50)........ 777 05) 678 δΤ|;....,...]........| 98 68| 440 001........ 

Perry ........... 127 50| 50 00|........ TT ο απών ο κο. ess α06|........ 
Primrose......... 195 75 7 46|......... 208 21) 908.91!,...,.., sels suere | die ον 410 601........ 
Pleasant pude 650 67, 170 00j........] 820 67) 729 98| 14 78)|........| 187 75| 100 00/....... 
Roxbury... ..| 310 50| 158 04]........ 468 54| 468 δά|........].....»..|........ 419459157. 521, 
Rutland.. ........ 342 75| 151 49]........| 494 24| 494 94|,.......]........|.......| 941 41|.,... ος 
πμ ο αμ κα ον ας HM νὰ ο ο πα ο ο μα. η 
Springdale........| 322 41| 150 00!........!| 472 E ATL 01. heats Kes 1.40.» ες 145 Τι ον 
Springfield.... ..| 9297 00) 150 00]........| 447 70| 428 15 bii πο ee os 538 83| 19 55 

Bun Prairie......| 327 00) 409 02]..... .. 736 02| 566 001........ 149 87 181 84| 180 00|...,.... 
Vermont...... ...| 146 25| 239 32|........| 385 57| 899 00!|,....5..]|........]........ 399 00|. ...... 

Vienna ..........) 174 00ἱ 100 00j........ 840 00; 339 00|........ “1 00 143 00} 158 001.,......]... 
Verona ..........] 276 00| 196 72|........| 402 72| 190 761........]...-....| 210 96| 686 96|........ 
West Port .......| 308 00, 480 00]........| 788 00]........].. ο ο ο ο | vasxectou Ati Saad etsi echa 
Windsor .........] 208 25| 191 15'. ...... 394 40} 243 69 ‘V7 31 105 00!........ 18 00} 12 00 


“916 


TABLE Νο. VI.—oconténued. 


Names of Counties 
and Towns. 


DANE—cont. 
Yor 


ovewae Reto ete 


see eae 


DODGE— 
Ashippun......;.. 
Beaver Dam...... 
Do. oity.. 
Barnett... UM 
Calamus . 


LLL LLLA 


"et. wr 


Hustisford ... Tm 
Le Roy. ο v mae 
Lomira.... 
Lowell........... 
Oak ο... 


Li 9 n r - [ro] 

8 |85]8 | é@ |85 8 [53 ἃ | FES δέ 1985 | 555 
&, ES Bof a 2, HO ‘a "AS aim | was | wag, 
oS | “8 | ag | 8 "siu REIS 3iRISET | Sas | RB 
28 | 29 | S8 | 8. | Es | By | E | 83 | 885 ($82 | aes | eee 
Fe | δὲ | ΒΒ | Β PB | .3. 2.8 | BB | Bea |58 | Bos | Foe 
8& | 8a | #2 | “κ | ΒΒ | ΒΒ | 88 | Be | 833 |832 | 335 | Bea 
es | 35 | 84 | 38- | 32 | Ξᾶ | 58 | ΕΤΕΡ aa Bde 
5 So 3 o E o 

4S EL 85 go, qm 4n 38 ΒΒ “ΠΒ qe Ἔ ate abe 
.| $252 00| $239 84i. ....| $491 84| $491 84]........]. ™543 15!........ $319 33; $88 45 
178 50| 730 67 $164 18! 1073 35; 504 00 νο. m385 62 '$118 "37 102 00; . .... 7368 15 30 00 
10641 90| 7890 99! 626 60|93827 09|91066 74 358 34| 6843 πο ο ποπ 1840 T 4936 01! 208 44| 5880 07119037 68 
446 25| 900 00|........| 646 25) 581 68 64 Μο ο oe en 292 91 5 00 77 05) 104 25 
427 50) 999 65|........ 827 15| 705 92 TA 99]. .ἐοέιυ: 47 01| 516 73|........ 80 00 62 63 
625-00 νοκ e e en 571 78 41 ος 1150 visis eere 50 00, 865 00 
277 50 185 401.2. cus. 409 90| 362 61 40 99].....'... I everest. 499 93]........1 146 00. 171 29 
260 25 97 35|........ 357 60| 1025 12)........ ; hy WD) PEE PE .| 847 98| 122.62 
417 75 79 28 84 78! 581 76| SSL 76|........|... e eee dl enn nmn 748 00j..... eet 141 00] 231 51 
421. 978 631........ 700 13) 618 78 90 35 $e ......| 705 45 20 00 11 00| 4923 15 
842 00i 268 30|........ 610 30! 610 80ι........ ETEA ος 547 00ι........ 151 75} 225 68 
435 90! 469 95|........ 904 95| 814 95 90 OO} κο |] nena 369 00 ος 32 17 8 00 
450 00] 284 811........ 734 31| 605 78 64 43 40. 65 28. 90 89 00 20 25| 123 54 43 00 
554 50| 268 95). ...... 823 Ab| ΤΑΙ 11 82 94]........ 5 71| 1626 15 14 00| 370 71) 444 48 
667 50|........ 667 50| 667 δ0!........|....«...]...-. swat 1049. 25) vr ve ο 237 06 
372 00 '808 1 pA 675 19| 631 57 68: SB) ο. ss 382 73|........ | 125 00| 221 51 
225 00! 266 08)........ 491 08| 770 580]|........! ....... 222 53| 177 09|]........ 155 35 71 59 
852 50| 808 65|........| 661 15| 1192 40|........|..... ..|Ι........ 282 69j..... wee] 298 96 79 18 
454 50} 292 06]...... .| 946 56| 716 38 30 IS us asse RR] DIL TB) ces we S 87 00) 185 87 
558 75) 375 rp esee. 934 47; 913 07 18 18ἱ........ 99! 912 50 18 18| 1103 99| 184 91 


r 


‘OTS 


-- 


Lebanon.........[ 41600! 339 88|........ 


Portland......... 991 77| 100 00|........ 
Rubicon ...- ....| 655 50 240 24)........ 
Shields ..........| 366 75} 857 60)........ 
Theresa...... s 613 44| 150 00!........ 
Trenton ........- 478 50; 195 03| ....... 
Westford......... 135 00ἱ 256 46!........ 
Williamstown ....| 445 50| 177 46)........ 


10689 96] 5833 52 84 78 16186 07117111 49| 819 04| 405 85| 738 4419145 22 


------------------------------------------------------------- τν [——————— ———— a a 
paum aS | | 


755 38) 684 62] 70 7Ij........|......-- :111 28]........ 31 20} 17 70 
891 77| 338 66ἱ 27 67| 14000! 24 02)' 552 76| 5 00| 636 50, 150 40 
898 58; 897 43/....... eee 115, 303 96]........ 175 43) 70 97 
724 35) 720 00) 36 67]: ...... 4 25) 100 00| ......1..- ---. 57 44 
768 41) "768 4}|........]........ 03] 773 TT] ceo ss 107 15| 46 00 
673 53| 66600! 18 δ8|........|........ 885 79]........].. QA ETE 169 44 
891 46; 391 46j]........|]..... ..]e eee 318 001........ 419"98| 54 25 
622 96| 845 00j........ 225 00! 144 43j 285 00j........ 2817 90ἱ 113 46 


82 43} 7933 91| 4361 34 


———— Ἶ-----------------------}---------------------- nn 
-τττ-ς-ι--ἱ-π---------ἰ--------------[------------------[----------------- 


DOOR— 

Otumba..........| 141 12} 350 δ8|..... ...| 491 ὁδὶ 234 76]...  ..| 256 99|........| 117 16|........[.. EUN PE bus 
Gibraltar.........]-- estes] esee ...| 118 00| 118 00; 108 00|........ 10 00μ....... New town, no report oP taxes colleeted 
141 12| 350 53| 118 00; 609 65; 342 76|........ 206 99 HT.18].: de να τώσες 

DOUGLAS— ο MGE MEE ο LEN MG μμ Leena Saree μι ορ DUJCND 
Superior...... ο ο ας 1009 ρα. ως 745 00|........| 681 31) 132 90) 745 00)........] 599 66) 81 65 

DUNN— : 

Menomonee ...... 88 00. coss ec [ste es 88 00| 154 00j..... — —: — 154 00j...... Vos δὲ 45 00 
Dunn...... ..».».».. 75 18! 374 00j........| 449 18| 98200]....... 6-001... llle] e mee ate] eee ο. od dod 
Eau Galla........ 78 50 79 87j........|] 158 87| 158 37]........ 15 00| ος σος ο ο ο. ο ος 
Rock Creek...... 24°75)  3433;........ 58 17) 42 46|........ | eee ee eedem nntng ο ο ο take ον. ο 
Spring Brook..... 179 00] 108 08|........| 287 08; 184 00j........]..... T T Vig ue Paule δες 
-------------]--------------ι------------------------------}------------]-----ξ------------------]---------------|-----------|-----------]-------- 4500 
885 43) 596 98|........ 980 80| 815 83|........ 91 001 ses 15400]........|........ 

EAU CLAIR— 88 94! 125 00]........ 168 94| 163 94|........j... ....]. νο. 85 ?01........ 191 02 4 00 
Bridge Creek..... 150 00 92 78| 159 72| 402 45| 402 45|........]. ka. ceu wmm em ο ος ο [pareve doce sie 800 00 91 50 
Eau Claire....... 33 70] 100 00 400) 1380] 137 70j...... Pul ert pas eese lem ο ee emet 
Brunswick...... 36 "δι 1411 21l........ 1447 96ἱ 997 15|........]........|......:.| 260 401... .....| 1108 81 42 00 
Half Μοοη.......ιΙ-----------|------------|-------------[-------------|--------------[--------------[--------------------------- 


259 89) 1728 94| 163 ΤΩ 


2148 05j 1001 24!..... ..]|.....»..[νον.. ...1 296 10|........( 1599 88| 607 50 


LIE 
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8 g Ss |8 | κα Eg | ἅ ΕΕ: 
"d eg - Β es " 5 - 8 8 BUG [τι ΕΤ SHB LORS 
ΞΕ "o cb "o A Se T om 5 πὸ Ὁ Ὁ Ἐξ | Ὁ ἢ 2995 | soe 
SE eSB | es | SE 3 |2 S8 | 39 | ΕΞ | og” IE. | 5 ΠΠ | SEG 
GE 23 | RÉ | RE | Β ^* | Sa | BE | £9 iZan [Fee | πότ | 598. 
Ἐπ εξ | ei | 2%) 2, | 28 | rr | ER | 22 [188 cee FEEBE EE 
sa ey | Eg | 88 | 48 | 88 | 28 | 58 | EF ΟΕΕ ΡΕ 
E FES | δὲ | B8 | $8 | BÀ | aS | B? | B8 | 388 |8583| oe | BSS 
5 < a | <a E 4 < < E: 4 < < < 
d dod bobo ΕΕ ΕΕ. 
FOND DU LAC— | . 
Fond du Lae eity.|$1530 00| $520 08!........ $2050 08|91980 08) $70 00!........]........ $1545 00| $30 00| $300 00|$1425 00 
Auburn ......... 259 50| 248 01/........ 507 51: 507 51|........]...- μμ” | 819 16]........ 143 00 99 11 
Ashford ......... 990 75; 359 06j..... .. 749 81| 746 46,....... ]-....... 2 35; 121 38j........ 800 00: 149 38 ες 
Àlto.............| 9288 δῦ] 109 89]........ 393 39| 3888 54 4 85]........ eevee ae 623 08|........ 355 00ἱ 416 4 ο 
Byron........... 81475! 4929 69j..... .. 744 44, "711 02 26 18|........ 7 24) 608 81j|........ 295 00, 259 99 
Calumet........., 381 75| 157 41]........| 539 16| 539 16].... ...]........].... eee 237 21 21 00 16 00; 101 14 
Empire .......... 250 00j1....... eee 478 60!........]........ η 1164 10,........ 15 00 17 00 
El Dorado........ 304 76| 418 52|........ 717 28| 850 13 16 47] 246 64| 230 88| 100 00 15 47 07 00 46. 64 
Eden............. 321 m 818 47|......-. 640 22; 600 71 89 501........ 85 83| 196 00|........ 879 73 44 50 
Forest...........| 294 72; 182 00j........ 426 72; 358 10) 11 25) 231 05) 126 78) 288 93|........]........ 26 85 
Friendship....... 163 50| 219 63,........ 583 13! 877 33 5 80,..... in 275 59 10 00! 382 68; 156 52 
Fond du Lac. .| 388 75| 248 42]........ 537 17) 537 17|....... e adest tn 285 00 5 00]. ...... 152 00 
| Lamartine.......| 318 00} 279 08|........] 597 03! 597 03 πμ” ohh | T 417 00 500| ..... 4. 88 57 
Metomen ...... --; 460 50; 156 75) .......| 617 25 599 44|........]........ 1781| 920 37 30 00! 52 50| 286 90 
Oakfield......... | 331 50] 287 61,........ 619 11} 815 00 10 00; 116 22) 224 05! 195 89 10 00; 225 00; 116 22 
Osceola..... ..] 195 75| 227 921.... .. 429 97! 499 97|..... ..]........].-....... 252 001........ 157 70 65 22 
Marshfield ..... ... 860 75! 182 00|........ 492 Ἴδι 492 75]........] .......ἱ........ 20 00|........ 19 88 20 59 
Rosendale .......| 285 00| 134 00j1........|] 419 31; 419 31]........!|........].... ... 984 00/........ 249 06! 95 99 
Springvale .......| 337 50| 185 95!........ 478 45) 478 45]..... ..|........]....... 983 35 10 00| 323 00, 310 18 
Taycheedah...... 890 75| 380 00|........ | 770 75| 498 61|........]........ 841 94| 1047 01j........ 282 50} 135 25 
Waupun.........! 503 251 167 37 60 33| 730 95! 686 18 52 001........ 40 50i 1226 68 16 24 52 001 267 44 


Eero 


Ripon city ΗΝ 181 87} 64 49|..... κκ. 250 36] 250 36) IIo ee celéc een 554 33].... ..| 290 11 47 27 


Ripon city .......| 469 08; 118 69|........| 582 77; 587 00| 45 cr READ POI 900 - — 1250 00| 405 00 

8617 68|5,934 29 60 33/14139 21/13318 26| 280 82| 593 91) 1,027 33|13259 39! 152 71) 5525 16, 4713 18 

GRANT— 

Beetown..........| $328 55| $100 00!........ $428 55| £363 62]........l.... ....|. $64 98| $422 541........| $25 00) $ 82 15 
Blue River..... «| 99:25 ........| ....... 99 25) 983969........|........ 16 43| 134 84|........ 151 07 5 25 
Clifton ..........|. 265 35| 96 74|........| 862 09| 362 68|........|........|......-. 106 00]........| 230 00 32 00 
Cassville......... 840 30! 624 75]........| 965 05| 983 45|........ BI ο ον 914 001 ο ον έως 196 50 
Ellenboro........ | 288 00} 108 14|....... | 8396 14| 396 14|........ TE [νη 267 00]........| 405 00! 180 00 
Fennimore.......| 899-70) 269 14]........ 668 82) 668 S4 ντο ο ο κά νῶς 799 00]........ 610 00| 252 00 
Harrison..........j 262 40ἱ 186 92|........ 899 382, 393 Ὀῃ|...... fa 5 85j..... .. 440 71]........ 108 00 8 00 
Hazle Green...... | 671 80, 302 00)........ 973 80| 840 67,........ 96 15|........ 683 00]....... 1645 00| 287 59 
Hickory Grove.... 122 75 75 00]....... 197 75) 356 85)........ 96 36]........ 856 δ0]........ 87 72 37 00 
Jamestown........, 224 75) 246 75|........| 471 50} 380 δ0!|.;.... . 77 25) 12 Tho sexes νεα ποσο S dos mace 
Laneaster........] 587 98|.... ...]........ 537 29) 587 9j ο.” ere 1074 80|....... vexexee | 4828 
Liberty . ο ο. 88 20 97 A0j..... κο 115 60| 115 60|....:.-.} κενών ο ας ο ον ο. 25 02 
DAMS: ives eer yrs 270 50; 129 00]........| 399 50| 392 15]........ 3 v8 6 ace fara 7 35) 559 97]....... |. ..... 92 25 
Little Grant...... 122 15) 44 00)........} 166 15| 166 1δ|........|..... ..|........] 208 68]....... 108 00; 29 28 
Marion...... κ “LOL Ui cecevesa esee vs 184 97; 184 97|....... a ere re 8 95| 381 91 10 00]........ 83 00 
Millville ......... 438 80| 162 50|........ 598 00; 600 80j........|... φώτο ο ο νέες 595 00]........ 202 13) 106 95 
Museoda..........] 212 48 104 00],....... 316 45; 316 00]..;.. ο νο locos 190-001 ο Lease ese ihe 
Paris...... ο ο 194 BÜlecr.vessieseweres] 194 90] 104 86]........]ινονενον]οονονἒνα 182 00]........ 197 10 45 00 
Patch Grove......| 971 95| 116 00j........| 887 95| 393 "8|..... ο ο ene usos ms 398 78|.. .....| 272 50 60 50 
Plattevile.......| 787 20} 365 01|........| 1182 21) 650 00j........ 509 91]........ 500 001........ 1500 00 47 62 
Potosi ....... ....| 729 10ἱ 825 00|........ 1054 10| 1054 10... νι «Γκ κο νε νοκ ντο 388 80|........| 142 10| 133 80 
Smelzer.......... 813 85| 128 00i........| 441 85| 441 865|........|........|...-..... ο μμ cavern sea 85 00 
Wingrille.........| 168 30j........]...... wel: 192 704 190 65|,.......]« rur va 2 14| 440 οκ. 55 00 42 50 
Waterstown....... 95 00 Ον ee 148 55| 142 ὅδι,....... e se vx ο ο eens, |) overeat ο ον | SN Site ο gua 
Wyalusing.......| 153 00} 59 O00|..... | 212 00| 182 00| .......].... ... 107 14) 95 00,........ 300 00| 30 00 
Waterloo ........| 140 40) 62 85j........ 203 25): 208-20] ixcresdceseexelerha bee e peern nee rentre eke inte Lee e ao 

7,710 ΘΙ 3529 30]........ 11242 71/10544 59/........ 739 42; 214 69) 8,959 59 10 00} 6038 63! 1749 69 
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618 
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~ . + 
—3 Τε E E [4 |8,|8 |34|} |233: | Pee |33; 
H ἃ EF H g AS E: wit leh |e he | oes 
E ok | oH | α | Ë - T | 5 95 | 9€. S25 Bsr 1328 | 885 
9. -8 AS “τ A48 z Sea v E un | το m m 
E εξ | 22 | BE | 3 εξ | &.| JE | 53 | 8952 898 | E92 | 895 
Se & Ὁ RB [xn m ο E» 
LOE α 8 ee oe <q 2 ἃ | "E. 2 3 2% 2s 222 535 ons 
RE SE | Ba | Bn | g | BS | ΒΒ | ΒΒ | Bg | 356 |aa 9 u| End Ssg 
. Β A ez oH 3 6.8 Θ 2 S ει . 88 ἔπε 25,2 98. oM. 
Sa ES fa ES ΚΕ Be , 85 EIS Es | Ese BASE Eas Eas 
GREEN LAKE— | 
BerlinCity.......| 510 00] 169 16]........| 679 15| 679 15 ......-. ου. 1000 00!........] 25 00)........ 
Βοτμη............ 917 50] 9700]........ 314 50| 303 24) 11 96|..... nudes] 533 20] 4 00| 161 75| 158 80 
Brooklyn.........] 234 75| 115 44|........| 350 19|........- VN ΓΠΣ 7208| 757 07| 49 00| 150 00j..... .. 
Bayton.........- “1 988 11| 150 00|........| 438 11] 419 59 18δϑ|........|.....-..| 46343 22:001. .... ...|.. 102 65 
Green Lake.......| 999 25| 431 10|........] 730 35| 647 32| 59 45|..... ...| 18 58| 754 16| 88 40| 4 00| 280 82 
Kingston.......++ 259 14| 98 56l........| 357 60] 300 00]........|.--..--. 57 60] 536 90|........]..-.--.. 74 00 
Mackford ........ 345 00] 236 86|...... 581 86| 46918) 16 38........| 103 29 854 60, 5903) 19 00| 241 72 
Manchester.......| 274 50; 169 76j...... 497 98| 492 31) 25 97|........ 9 68| 388 00| 10 00j........ 90 75 
Marguette.........| 192 40| 36 00|........| 158 40! 158 40........ seas sess] 208 06|........]. eene 21 94 
Markesan.......- 131 001........ eene n d nnn VM MID alecescons es ern es Pras an eel hm 
Princeton ..,.....| 307 20! 166 79| 4.00] 478 29| 443 54| 380 δ|........|........| 848 12, 80 00)........ 99 88 
Βοπθσα.......«...] 69 00|- 89 00|.... 158 00! 199 001........| 29 00j........ 60 00]........ 12 00 17 00 
Ste Marie. OI 17100] 45 80........| 216 80ἱ 31680|........]-.--....|--......| 284 11|......... 6410! 48 75 
3229 15| 1788 46| 4 00 4890 51, 4151 53| 161 63| 99 00] 256 23| 6611 75) 212 48| 435 85) 1081 16 
GREEN— | 
Albany.. ......| 443 07| 200 001........| 643 07, 64307Ι.............. TM 620 00! — 4 84! 845 56! 245 45 
Adams... .. 353 50} δ5000]........ 404 30] 400 00| 5 30 59| 26 81|....... sedet 7 00 
ΟἸαττιο........... 4445] 315 66|........| 760 4I| 760 41|........ TREE So] 916 5η]........ 306 15| 31 55 
Brooklyn...... .. 363 00| 213 19]........ 476 19| 498 58) 47 Θ1|........].-.....-. 598 95| 1800] 98 00| 129 75 
Exeier.....no.u! 267 700 957 δ8|........Ι 525 33i 510 88i 15 00]........l........1 208 000 — 8 00i........ 45 50 


068 


sd 


h 


Decatur...... .. 152 79) 721 04; 958 50|........ 242 46; 171 20, 415 00] 500 00} 266 00! 60 00 
Jefferson......... 155 δΊ].... ...| 589 81| 539 81|........|.... ...]. 885 84,,.......!...... |] 111 50 
gor BD es ences 216 δ9|........| .470 84! 400 60|........|........Ι 70 98! 146 00). Qe]... 20 00 

i Pleasant..,. ... 2 00ἱ 801 75| 800 50 125.... ..|........ $0150/. 195... ..| 147 οὗ 
ΜοΏτος.......... ἐ.ν.ι...| 958 53} 958 53..... esee ....] 1236 OD|......... 1485 18| 166 50 
New Glarus ...... 145 57]...... 316 51! 337 81| 27 20... 27 12| 40 00... 15 60|....;.. 
Bylvester essee. .- 448459 » 631 50 631 50 ee &* tite ees 5» 150 Quern 350 50 00 
Spring Grove..... esee] 135850] 591 94|.... .... 768 26|........ 591 94)....,.. qve 40 73 

ashington ...... eee. | 633 80) 504 98| 28 82... .| 328 89| “227 00| 20 00.5... L4 579630 

Wa Υαης............ sese] 163 50|- 434 00]........| 90 00 137 39| 150 00........]........] , 17 50 

lun T 


Oádiz.,..........j 886 90 495 90 495 90|........ e*cs2asuteojottoe ton 382 ο. ttes ,20 25 


———— P ——————— a | tf . . . BÉ 


à σου... 


IOWA— . 
Ατεπα............ 854 15| 1440 «40| 11809 221.... 9 98ἱ 596 95........| 156 02! 101 is 
C Olye... anene 390 20| 704 41ἱ 548 53|....... . 164 12]........ 198 05| 28°03 
, Dodgeville... 2453 58| 4161 45| 3726 67| 25 00 2155 11| 25 00| 97 62| 175 75 
Highland. ΜΝ 1162 08| 2013 68| 1911 60l....... 460 00|...,,...| 756 98| 45 10 


Linden........... 


259 56|......Ἔ..| ^ 461 79} 130 48 


. 120 35| 1149 60| 815 75..... ...| 988 85|........| 386 50... Li. 308.751... 30.10 


ineral [OW 750 00 jou δὲ 135 Mitre P E 150 00| ..86.10 
ineral Pt. City. veers MM L2 000000 46 399 50 
alas AE 1991 00| 1568 03! 767 03... | 48d 00!........ ΠΕΣ 
Ridgeway.......- 473 10| 1319 7e| 1066 ὅτι 32 62 249 53| αὶ 00 116 02 1 ob 
yoming ........ 910 00] 1446 00] 801 00}.....:..[ 645 00). 265 00|,.......] ὅ00 00| 145 00 


Waldwick......... 


804 50| 1189 99| 820 421. 485 00],...,....| 350 00 , 29 50 


- — —— ——— LLL = - 3 | 
5064 75) 3893 37/10590 73/19548 65 14277 82, ~ 67 62| 5114 01 , 617 6454 91j; :28 00) 3929 79 1300 24 


E - + 
ee ee oo | eee eee | ————— ~ | ea | a 
—Ó——À ———— € [i MÀ 
T - wA T - 
u 
- Ἂμ 
5 . - ^ 


JACKSON— ; 
Albión..... eoveeeuse 378 21 204 74 *999999 
Alma... 999994 Ἴ39 15 89 691........ 
Bristol............. 93 99 488 90 e*9.9992*9 
Hixton.. ........| 61 00] 41 ὅθί........ 


- - 


582 95| 349 00|........|........ 233 95. 204 74|........| 1000 00]... ..... 
229 84| 130 00| `- 19 18.........| .i.....| 180 00} - 18 18 48 66| ` -32 50 
582 19| 175 69|........|........ 406 50 116 69|........]........]ν....... 
102 69! 102 59......,..Ι........)........ἱ| 816 81|........| 248 75| 20 00 
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MTM M aa M MH M ο MM M I M M M ——————————— 
a t - A 5 = m 
Z| |à.| 22 | 8: | 8 |5g]|8 | 2, | 2 | se ie | 22 | 531 
T wi | HB | Sele πι | 28 | 2, | BEPISES | 322 τες 
ξε | z384 | 73 | 78 | 8 ΞΞ | og | 85 TE fao | 2am |ang 
oo 5 2 oS og 5 în Qa. BE o σα. | o aM κ - 
VEL 23 o2 og © n οὐ Ὁ 23 225 Eog DES Re. 
Ξ ΜΝ; ae of B 2 9 "T. ak lE. rab ο Ὢ vS το 
8 Be | Er | Be | <3 | 83 | 38 | δε | Be) Ses (B54 | 338 | 335 
P Bj | Bá | 23 | $8 | 28 | Ξ3 | 33 | B3 | SEE Bini eas | BIG 
z 49 | 3 45 ἐδ |} 35 |} 4A | 35 | 45, jate (geet) 259 | 25€ 
JACKSON—cont. - 
Ἱέτίαρ...........] 114 89| 40 00!........]........| 1δ440|........|Ι........|-..-»-..| 289 11|........| 8100) 88 31 
Manchester. ....| 35 54| 51 00L.......| 86 54| 86δ4|........|........|--......| 88 δ4|........]... (na mE 
Northfield »cnvevveivsocecseciccceoscecclecopovsce[sceeeecclccccosociceccecoce|scecce . es|osoevocslocecciccecceijoccccos 
822 28| 915 22|.... ...ἱ 1584 11| 998 22 19 18,. 3 639 45] 1261 89 19 18} 1378 41| 140 81 
JEFFERSON— oe eh 
Aztalan..........| $217 50! $146 69]........ $358 12] $858 13|........|... eese] $390 δ9|...... .| 873 49| $43 43 
Cold Spring ...... 919 00| 90 08|. ......| 30908! 309 08|........|........|........| 80868|........|........, 92 80 
Concord .........| 395 25| 143 90| 10 25| 549 46| 549 96........]........| -.....| 701 90|........ 572 83| 140 88 
Farmington ...... 399 00ἱ 140 62l......-. 62 i ως sers 417 O0 0 00| 53200) 54 88 
Hebron. ........] 276 00| 518 59|........| 794 59! 757 00. ....-.. 6 δ8|........| 172 389.....- 9 28| 116 66 
Ixonia,..........| 520 50) 805 42]........! 825 92] 720 00| 65 361........| 30 56! 968 16|........ 30.82 177 43 
Jefferson ........| 756 00| 598 84l........| 1284 84| 1984 84. eee] rere lot... 476 07b... 738 28) 89 49 
Koshkonong......| 561 75| 982 76|..,.....| 744 51) 844 88|........ ul... 661 00] 174 25] 1853 99! 199 31 
Lake Mills.......| 399 79! 158 74|........| 558 49| 558 49|........|. ......l---- Hen. 362 71, 5 00] 5200! 90 31 
Milford..........] 8301 50| 295 ο 696 91ἱ 684 50|........|........Ι...... 172 82]........|] 657 31| 37 58 
Palmyra .........| 449 91| 203 95........| 658 86| 6δ886|........|........]........| 1405 681........| 2126 00] 172 70 
Sullivan .........| 436 50| 155 65|........| 592 15! 579 6l| 19 54l........]........| 738 74|........| 5625) 9591 
Weterloo.........| 483 50| 864 57|........| 798 07| ρω 227 65| 177 86) 3 50| 10 00| 119 31 
Watertown.......| 697 50| 171 18........| 86868: 842 05| 9 70|........ 16 93! 301 50]........! 31 00! ^59 19 


Watertown City... 
Oakland i....455 . 


JUNEAU.— . 
Armonia ....... 
Necedah «..sasees 
Orange ..:.«»τ»ι; 
Clearfield ...ιν... 
Germantown "TY 
Lisbon....,...... 
ee oe 

lymouth ........ 
Lindina,......... 
Lemonwier.; ssa. 
Μασίοπ...,»::.«««. 


Ψοποπψποο..,.... eh 


Βητπητηῖί.....-«-.... 
Seven Mile Creek. 
Kildare.... ETE 
Lyndon 98549 6ο ὁ ο ὁ 


KEWAUNEÉ.— 
Kewaunee s.s.s. 
Casco asad «44549 ** 
ΥοΙ͂Σ.....«-..... 
Franklin......... 
Carlton ......... 
Red River ....... 


Coryville as*00288|* 


MontpeDi cesses 


c. ea aras dta decis «ὃν, edF RA 


* 9659 15|......- .L.. 845» |ὁ ὁ 5 « 


81600! 805 81j...... .. 


eens 


9121 41! 3806 24| 10 25/10185 21112521 05| 114 60| 156 68| 275 14| 7689 66, 212 75) 7994 38| 1534 33 
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